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SHOULD THE INTRODUCTORY INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS COURSE BE REMOVED FROM THE BUSINESS 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM? A PRELIMINARY 

INVESTIGATION 



The purpose of this paper is to present a report on the results of a preliminary investigation of the extent to 
which firstly ear students entering a university during the summer, who enroll in the summer Introductory 
Information Systems Course in a College of Business, meet the requirements for the course upon entrance, A 
second objective is to recommend a course of action to be taken in regard to the continuance or discontinuance 
of the Introductory Information Systems Course, A justification for the study is that recently, there has been 
discussion on the possibility of removing the introductory course as a requirement for business students. The 
argument on the one hand is that more and more students are being exposed to computers and computing in 
scholastic settings and as a result find the introductory course not only repetitive but also most tedious. In 
addition, students are acquiring their own computers in rapidly growing numbers and because of their personal 
use of applications such as Microsoft Office are sufficiently knowledgeable to move on to IS 97. 2\ Finally, the 
need for computer usage in college is vital especially in light of the fact that 45% of college students in the 
Northeast report they use computers regularly. (Kate) 



Gene M. Gordon 
Bloomsburg University 



Carl J. Chimi 
Bloomsburg University 



INTRODUCTION 



These questions are worthy of in-depth investigation on 
their own merit but cannot be fully addressed in this study 
which is limited to that raised in the title. This is just a 
beginning. As other educators raise questions such as 
addressed by this study diey will need a cache of solid 
information on which to base their decisions in an 
intelligent fashion. The authors of diis study intend to 
follow-up on these and other related questions as they 
may arise in future. 



In approaching the study several questions beg to be 
addressed: 



Do scholastic computer literacy/competency courses 
cover IS‘97. 1 topics or are they more concerned with 
the prerequisite for that course, the IS'97 PO which is 
a "Knowledge Work Software Toolkit?" 



When we say students come to the university with the 
requisite skills are we talking about the Fundamentals 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE 



of IS addressed in IS'97? 



There does not appear to be much significant research 
based upon the concerns of this study. One somewhat 
related study, conducted in Israel (Koslosky et. al), 
examined the influence of previous experience on the 
computer activity of first-year university students. One 
result observed was that when computer activity was 
tracked by experience, differences in behavior patterns 



Can a paper and pencil test capture skills a student 
has in using and understanding applications software? 



Is it necessary or appropriate that all College of 
Business majors take IS'97. 1? 
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and magnitude showed some difference. Subjects with 
low-experience spent more time on computers than high- 
experience cohorts did. As a result students should be 
taught according to ability levels. Another study (Bianco) 
that is most relevant, was designed to answer the question 
of whether there is still a need for the basic computer 
literacy course in college. In that study, a questionnaire 
was sent out to the computer departments of all 501 
school districts in the state of Pennsylvania. The purpose 
of the questionnaire was to find out exactly what 
computer courses if any were offered at the various 
schools. In this way, the extent to which students are 
exposed to computer education in scholastic settings was 
determined. One result of that study was that students 
enrolling in the university where the researchers teach, are 
likely to have "basic computer understandings, 
knowledge, and hands-on experiences in popular software 
applications." While the authors of this study would 
support those findings, they do believe that there is no 
question but that there may be a significant difference 
between what is offered in classrooms and what is 
actually learned and/or carried forward to other learning 
situations. For example (Seebach) concluded, “about 30 
percent of incoming freshmen nationally, are graduating 
from high school in June and signing up for high-school 
courses in September". Furthermore, it has been shown 
that even though students may be given large incentives 
to use computers over 25% at a university did not take 
advantage of it in one case study. (Zagorsky) 

Still another study (Partee) led the author to suggest that 
implementing computer-based techniques into the college 
classroom is hampered because of "inadequate preparation 
in high schools (caused primarily by limited fimding) 
which leaves many college students computer illiterate". 
In a study of college students and computers, 
(Brown/Kester) found that in 1993 "students had studied 
all sorts of programs in their previous schooling but had 
forgotten most of them", by the time they arrived in 
college. In a study of college students and computers 
Brown and Kester observed that "The computer skills that 
students learned in high school and early in college did 
not appear to carry over into their senior year in college". 
That observation, it must be pointed out, was due to the 
fact that the students did not use the skills after they 
learned them. Nevertheless, a study out of Texas Tech 
University (Geissier/Horridge) concludes "that having 
taken a high school or university computer class or 
owning a computer strongly influences a student's self- 
perceived level of current knowledge about computers and 
the student's commitment to learning more about them". 
Catholic University of America has a special program to 
introduce high school students to science and technology 



(Chin). Through this program participating schools are 
provided with computing and networking capabilities. 
Some 32 States have developed K-12 educational 
standards and curriculum frameworks for technology 
(ITEA) which ought to contribute greatly to pre-college 
computer preparation. Much of the literature fails to 
address what students know about and are able to do with 
computers. Even articles on the history of computers in 
education (Molnar) skip the subject of what and how 
much students in scholastic settings learn about 
computers. There is, however, strong evidence that more 
is being done in the area than ever before. (Plotnick) for 
example shows that "Computers are pervasive in schools 
and higher education institutions". Computer literacy is a 
very popular topic in the literature (Choo) (Smith) 
(Clements/Carifio) (Amini) as are studies of gender 
differences as they affect computer learning (Shashaani) 
and student attitudes about computer use (Larson/Smith), 
(Geisser/Horridge) (Hannafin/Cole) (Gholamreza/ 
Xenophon). 

Some studies (Babcock) call for more articulation 
between High Schools and Colleges and Universities with 
an eye towards developing new computer education 
curricula. As far back as 1993 (Woodhouse) also studied 
the objectives of introductory computer courses. That 
study was more concerned, however, with structured 
programming and programming languages. 

One study (Bianco) supported the establishment of a 
testing mechanism to be administered as a part of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or otherwise to determine 
whether students should be exempted from the 
introductory college course. The DANTES test currently 
being normed through the Educational Testing Service 
(ETS) may be an answer: In this regard also, an 
instructive solution is the recommendation, mentioned 
earlier, in (Koslowsky et.al.) that there "...is the need to 
tailor beginning computer courses to the students' 
backgrounds". 

Perhaps there are also solutions to the problem of what 
students learn and remember such as possible in the 
redesigning of introductory computer courses even as 
suggested by Woodhouse. 

RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 
Subjects 

The subjects for this study form a unique self-selected 
group that may be said to have been placed there by 
accidental assignment. The subjects were incoming fresh- 
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persons more often referred to as ‘summer freshmen’. 
These students are regular admits to the university who 
have the opportunity to take twelve or fewer credits in the 
summer and enter the mainstream either in the Fall or the 
following Spring depending upon summer grade-point 
average and available seats. The subjects were those who 
indicated an interest in a major in the College of Business 
and were enrolled in the course. Introduction to Computer 
Information Systems. Data were collected on 16 subjects 
who were present for the first class session. It was 
expected that there would have been 25 subjects. 

Measures 

A test instrument, developed in-house, was designed to 
measure the extent to which the incoming fresh-persons 
can answer multiple-choice questions on general 
theoretical computer concepts and applications. The test 
was prepared from the vendor supplied Test-Bank 
available with the textbook currently used in the 
introductory course. Faculty members have examined the 
test and agree that in large measure it is equivalent to the 
kind of examination they might give as a comprehensive 
final examination. The instrument consisted of 100 
multiple-choice items from all 13 chapters of the text.^ 

Limitations 

As stated above, the subjects for this study were placed by 
accidental assignment. While this is not the best of design 
methods the subjects were readily available and it is 
appropriate for the action research objective of the study. 
Caution, however, should accompany any attempt to 
generalize the findings to other populations and such 
attempts must be made with due regard for the limitations 
of this study. It is important to note also that the sample 
studied was small and that the test instrument had not 
been subjected to tests of validity and/or reliability. 

Hypothesis 

This study may be considered to be within the class of 
experiments known as Action Research. In this regard the 
study is undertaken for an on-the-job application of the 
results by the investigators and the improvement of the 
curriculum at a particular institution. The results are by no 
means less valuable as a starting point for others at similar 
institutions. The major hypothesis is of the hypothesis- 
prediction type and is stated as follows: 



Incoming summer fresh-persons who have 
completed significant computer competency 
training in a scholastic setting will demonstrate 
mastery of the content of the College of Business 
IS introductory course with at least a 70% score 
as measured by an in-house test deemed suitable 
for use as a final examination. 

The authors' operational definition of significant is at least 
one school year of experience in a computer 
literacy/competency course. 

Procedures 

On the first day of classes for the nine- week summer 
session students filled out the short questionnaire and 
answered the questions on the test instrument used as a 
pre-test. The data collected from these activities were 
preserved with the use of randomly assigned student 
identification numbers and the link to actual names 
destroyed. 

Results 

Simple percentages were used to show that 12.5% of the 
subjects reported that they had no computer course in high 
school. There were 18.75% who had one course, and 
68.75% had 2 or more courses in high school. The 
average score on the test instrument for subjects with no 
high school courses in computers was 34.00 out of 100. 
For those with one course the average was 44.00 and for 
those with 2 or more courses the average was 41.27. 

Of those subjects who had computer courses in high 
school 68.5% covered basic concepts, and 37.5% covered 
networking topics, while 50% also covered multimedia 
and 43.75% had studied programming. 

Subjects who used one or more word processors were 
represented at almost 90% while one quarter had used one 
or more databases. Nearly 40% had used one or more 
spreadsheet programs. 

The subjects reported that 50% had used Windows 3.1 as 
an operating system and 68.75 had used Windows 95, 
(See Table 1) 
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TABLE 1 

PRIOR EXPOSURE TO COMPUTER INSTRUCTION 



COURSES 

TAKEN 


% 


GRADE 


TOPICS 

COVERED 


. % 


Software Apps. 


% 


Operating Sys. 


% 


None 


12.5 


34.0 


Basic Concepts 


68.8 


Word-Processing 


87.5 


WINDOWS 95 


68.8 


One 


18.8 


44.0 


Networks 


37.5 


Database 


25.0 


Windows 3.1 


50.0 


Two or more 


68.8 


41.3 


Multimedia 


50.0 


Spreadsheet 


37.5 


Other 


0.0 








Programming 


43.8 











The mean score on the pre-test was 40.9% with a range subjects scored at or above the 70% level expected by 

from 30 to 48. (See TABLE 2) So that none of the hypothesis. The hypothesis then is rejected. 



FIGURE 1 

INDIVIDUAL GRADE RESULTS ON PRE-TEST 
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An interesting result is contained in an analysis of the 
grades students received on the pre-test based on chapters 
from the text. (See Figure 2) The 70% level was achieved 
on chapter 7 which covered Word-processing and Desktop 
Publishing while concerning chapter 8 (Spreadsheet and 



Database Applications) and chapter 9 (Communi cation s- 
The Electronic Web), the score was slightly above 60%. 
The rest of the 13 chapters all falling at or below 50% 
show that there is a need in the areas of Hardware, 
Software, Programming etc. 



4 
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FIGURE 2 

GRADE RESULTS ON PRE-TEST BY CHAPTER 
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TABLE 2 

SUMMARY OF GRADES AND QUESTION 
DIFFICULTY 





V TOTAG 


Easy 


Medium 


Hard 


Student 


20 


54 


26 


1 


75.00% 


40.74% 


34.62% 


2 


45.00% 


44.44% 


38.46% 


3 


50.00% 


25.93% 


34.62% 


4 


65.00% 


42.59% 


46.15% 


5 


60.00% 


40.74% 


38.46% 


6 


45.00% 


35.19% 


42.31% 


7 


80.00% 


38.89% 


30.77% 


8 


40.00% 


42.59% 


23.08% 


9 


45.00% 


33.33% 


42.31% 


10 


65.00% 


35.19% 


34.62% 


11 


60.00% 


20.37% 


26.92% 


12 


65.00% 


42.59% 


34.62% 


13 


70.00% 


37.04% 


34.62% 


14 


55.00% 


35.19% 


38.46% 


15 


60.00% 


50.00% 


30.77% 


16 


55.00% 


27.78% 


34.62% 



TABLE 3 

SUMMARY STATISTICS 



Total grade 


Mean 


40.875 


Standard Error 


1.306633716 


Median 


42 


Mode 


43 


Standard Deviation 


5.226534862 


Sample Variance 


27.31666667 


Kurtosis 


-0.408085553 


Skewness 


-0.613867968 


Range 


18 


Minimum 


30 


Maximum 


48 


Sum 


654 


Count 


16 



Concerning the difficulty of test questions, as may be 
expected, subjects did a lot better on question deemed 
easy than they did on those of medium difficulty and in 
turn, better on the medium than on the hard. For student 
3 both the easy and hard questions were answered at a 
higher level than the medium. A similar result was se4en 
also for students 4, 9, 11, 14, and 16. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based upon the rejection of the hypothesis, the authors 
conclude that until further research is done the 
Introductory Computer Information Systems Course 
should remain a required part of the Business College 
curriculum. A carefully constructed test of the computer 
abilities of high school students needs to be established, as 
the instrument used in this study did not provide a high 
degree of confidence. Prior to the development of the test 
some understanding must be reached among high school, 
college, and university computer educators as to what 
students should know or be able to accomplish with 
computers. Then the textbook publishers, curriculum 
specialists, test bank designers and others must work 
together to ensure outcomes that allow the high school 
graduate to have full computer competency. The 
literature shows that there is movement towards both of 
these criteria and especially in regard to the latter on the 
state level. Based on this study, students appear to be 
getting exposed to application suites such as Microsoft 
Office. Whether that is sufficient for computer literacy or 
competency remains to be seen and begs for investigation. 
The authors can remember when there was a burst of 
enthusiasm in educational circles for abolishment of 
freshman English and algebra fi-om the college curriculum 
since so much is offered in the fundamentals of those 
subjects at the scholastic level. This idea has not been 
borne out in reality and it is suspected that the same will 
be true of freshman computer courses. 

It is recommended that this study be replicated in a 
number of different settings with standardized test 
instruments and topic commensurate with what is taught 
in schools. The questions raised at the fi-ont-end of this 
report remain compelling and should be addressed. 
Perhaps a team such as that which designed the IS ’97 
model curriculum should be assembled to bridge the 
curriculum gap between high school and college establish 
a pre-college model curriculum, 

ENDNOTES 

1. IS ’97 is the Model Curriculum and Guidelines for 
Undergraduate Degree Programs in Information 
Systems. This curriculum was developed as a 
collaborative efort of the Association for Computing 
Machinery, the Association for Information Systems, 
and the Assoication of Information Technology 
Professionals. The course IS ’97. 1 refers to the first 
course in the sequence of courses under this model 
curriculum. 



2. Curtin, C., et al.. Information Techology: The 

Breaking Wave. McGraw-Hill, 1998. 
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INTEGRATING BUSINESS AND IT EDUCATION 



Mohan Tanniru 
Oakland University 



INTRODUCTION 

In today's changing business and IT world, it is critical 
that we educate students to be adaptive to the changes in 
the market place, use information technology effectively 
when appropriate, and work effectively as teams to solve 
business problems. Many models have been used in 
business and computer science schools to provide students 
with either the technology or application focus, and these 
are successful in building needed "mediation" skills - 
provide business student with some IS exposure/ 
understanding or CS student with business 
exposure/relevance. 

However, as the growth in demand for the use of 
technology increases in the business arena, it is critical 
that non-technical users become more proactive in using 
IT and managing the development of IT projects. This 
would have required extensive training in the past when 
most of IT is main-frame based and application 
development is based on 3"* generation software. 
However, in today's PC/workstation environment and 
GUI-based application development, it is not 
inconceivable that many work-flow automation, data 
retrieval, web-based applications can be conceived, 
developed and managed by users that are technically 
inclined. This shifting of responsibility for some of the 
application development (ex: personal productivity type 
applications) to users, empowers them to use technology 
more proactively. It also relieves the IT units from the 
development of such business driven and highly volatile 
systems, so they can focus on enterprise-wide systems and 
act as an effective R&D for the firm by exploring the 
relevance of new and continually changing technologies. 

With this in mind, the School of Business Administration 
at Oakland University has established a business minor in 
applied technology (called Applied Technology in 
Business) and it is available to all business students on a 
competitive basis. 



This minor is different from a typical IS minor (or major) 
in the following way: an IS minor often is a collection of 
courses a business student takes from the IS department to 
get exposure to systems development activities, so they 
appreciate the complexities behind systems 
development/implementation effort. In other words, the 
focus of these IS minors is to make the business student 
see the world through the eyes of an IS professional. This 
is probably sufficient if a user is going to continue to rely 
on IS professionals to build systems. However, if we want 
to make users more proactive in the development and use 
of IT on their own, they need to see IT from a business 
professional's perspective: what are the business problems 
a firm is facing and how can IT play a role in solving 
these problems. Also, in order to gain confidence in their 
own capabilities and become proactive in the use of IT, 
they need to build application prototypes using IT and 
solve specific business problems. In other words, they 
need to see IT from a business profess ionaTs perspective. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Next section 
briefly describes the program and it current participants. 
Section three provides a broader program overview and 
discusses two specific sections that have a direct impact 
on the program curriculum. 

APPLIED TECHNOLOGY IN BUSINESS (ATIB) 
PROGRAM 

The Applied Technology in Business program is a unique 
business minor that focuses on training business students 
in the proactive use of information technologies to solve 
business problems. It has the following features: 

Program is sponsored by corporations - every 
student admitted into the program has a corporate 
sponsor, who makes a contribution to the program for 
two years 

Sponsoring companies provide real business 
problems for the students to solve, and these are 
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addressed in three of the four courses they take under this 
program 

Students, drawn from all business majors, learn 
problem solving, application development, project 
management and IT skills from the classroom, and 
apply these skills concurrently to solve business 
problems that are posed by the sponsoring firms 

Students work in teams to solve business problems 
over a three semester time period, so they learn the 
application of IT to a variety of business settings and 
manage the development of these applications 
projects 

Students incorporate many of the business and IT 
professional skills within their project activities. 
Some of these skills include: 

Making oral presentations. 

Preparing executive summaries and status reports. 

Working in teams, managing time and resolving 
conflicts. 

Tracking projects and allocating resource (time and 
human resource) 



Documenting and prototyping. 

Gathering data and analyzing it, and 

Learning to use help systems and other support 
environments in learning technology, etc. 

Students admitted into the program are 
undergraduate juniors 

- Students will have taken two IS courses: PC 

Introduction and Introduction to MIS concepts 

Students have four semesters to complete the 
program and their last semester will be a half-time, 
in-residence internship at a corporate site, and 

— Students are to become educated in the broader 
management and use of information technology 

Course Structure 

Four courses are established to support this program 
(ATB 306, ATB 307, ATB 406 and ATB 407), 



FALL 

First semester Junior 


FALL 

First semester Senior 


ATB 306 

Business/IT Foundations 

n r 


ATB 406 

General IT Management 

FiSFI 




^ 


WINTER 

Second semester Junior 


WINTER 

Second semester Senior 


ATB 307 


ATB 407 


IT Project Management 


IT Internship 
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The students enter the program during the first semester 
of their junior year and leave the program in the second 
semester of their senior year. 



1997-1999 Corporate Sponsors 



ITT Automotive 
Lear Corporation 
National Tech Team 
RGIS Inventory Specialists 
St John’s Health System 



Kmart 

Meritor Automotive 
Providence Hospital 
St Joseph Mercy Hospital 
Volkswagen of America 



Champion Enterprises 
Comerica 
Durakon Industries 
EDS (2 students) 

IBM 

Kelly Services 
Meritor Automotive 



Chrysler Corporation 
Compuware 
Eaton Lectron Products 
Hubert Distributors 
ITT Automotive 
Lear Corporation 
MSX International 



Core Industries (now The United Dominian Industries) 
School of Business Administration (2 students) 



1998-2000 Corporate Sponsors 



Champion Enterprises 

Compuware 

EDS (2 students) 



Chrysler Corporation 
Eaton Products 
GMAC 



PROGRAM FRAMEWORK 

The objective of the Applied Technology in Business 
(ATiB) Program is to coordinate education, training, 
knowledge transfer and research in the application of 
information technology to business using the coordinated 
effort of three enixtAes: faculty, students and professionals 
from industry. Refer to Figure I . While this by itself is 
not new as many schools use internships and co-ops to 
support student-industry interaction, consulting to support 
industry-faculty interaction and traditional class-room 
teaching to support faculty student interaction, what 
makes this program unique is the active participation of 
the all three in each activity. This is elaborated below. 



FIGURE 1 

A TIRADIC PARTNERSHIP OF FACULTY, STUDENTS, AND INDUSTRY 

Industry 




Coordination 
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The faculty<->student interaction in this Triadic 
relationship uses a variety of pedagogical means to 
support the class room teaching and industry plays an 
active role in this process. They 

listen to student presentations at monthly workshops 
and provide feedback, 

provide and coordinate projects so the students can 
learn about the application of technology, 

grade some of these project outcomes and the 
associated project activities, 

come to the class room to discuss various issued 
industry is facing in the information technology 
arena, and 

participate in the yearly review of the program 
(curriculum, technology and research). 

The student<^> industry interaction allows the firms to 
explore new technologies using bright and young minds in 
a relatively low-risk environment, while at the same time 
providing opportimities for the students to experience the 
complexity of problem solving in the real world. While 
this type of interaction in seen in many co-op and 
internship programs, this program differs fi*om others in 
the following ways 

The project activity is modularized over three 
semesters, so that both business and IT skills are 
learnt incrementally. The faculty play an active role 
in this interaction by coordinating projects more 
directly in the early phases of the program and 
gradually letting the students manage them on their 
own towards the end. 

Even if a student is working on one project, because 
most of these are done in the early phases in the 
ATiB laboratory, they get to learn from other student 
projects and share what they learnt with others. The 
faculty play an important role in supporting this 
knowledge sharing. 

Each student works with as many as three to four 
companies on multiple projects with different 
students so they get a breadth of exposure to real- 
world problems and the associated IT-related 
challenges, and learn to work with a variety of 
students. Again, /acii//y play an important role in the 
project assignment and team-formation. 



The industry<->faculty relationship allows for the 
continued faculty learning of the problems in the 
application of technology to business, so appropriate 
research ideas can be pursued. Again, while this in itself 
in not uncommon and many consulting activities of 
faculty support this type of exploration, what makes this 
program unique is the role students play in the initial 
research exploration. The diversity of projects students 
engage in allows the faculty to look at the exploration and 
use of technology first, and then look for methodologies 
and generalizations based on this experience. Also, given 
that the projects are not limited to any particular area 
(address all aspects of value chain and all types of 
technologies), the research endeavors allow the 
participation of faculty from multiple disciplines and 
multiple universities. 

This partnership is operationalized using four basic 
frameworks 

Business Application Framework 

Skill Training Framework 

Knowledge Management Framework 

Applied Research Framework 

In this section, we will discuss the business application 
and skill training frameworks, as these are critical for the 
curriculum development of the ATiB program. 

Business Application Framework 

Given that use and/or exploration of information 
technologies by different organizations at any given time 
is to support some aspects of business operations or 
decisions, we wanted to use a generic firamework to map 
the corporate projects that are undertaken under this 
program. This not only makes the teaching of concepts 
easier, but it also helps us look for similarities among 
various projects, generate methodologies that are 
applicable across applications, and store and reuse 
knowledge acquired. 

The framework we chose is shown in Figure 2. The 
operations activity is studied further in depth by mapping 
it to various primary value chain activities (Porter). The 
control and planning activities are expanded to 
accommodate the multiple levels of decision making 
(operational to strategic), and the communication is 
looked at fi*om internal and external perspectives. 
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FIGURE 2 

BUSINESS APPLICATION FRAMEWORK 




[Lxlernal comnumicalion 



Each of the projects is mapped to operations, control, 
planning and communication (internal and external) 
activities of a firm. An incremental and evolutionary 
approach is used to discuss the applications. Study the 
simple and baseline applications first and build on these 
to more interesting and somewhat complex applications in 
each of the other two semesters. See Figure 3. 

First semester includes process analysis/design of 
business operations, simple data analysis for control 
and spreadsheet modeling for planning, and simple 
email/web based support for communication*. 

Second semester includes inter-organizational linkage 
of business operations, advanced information 
retrieval for control, knowledge based and group 
decision support systems for planning, group-ware 
based interaction for internal communication, and 
web-based integration for external communication*. 

Third semester includes network-related issues for 
integration of operations, environmental scanning for 
control, strategic uses of IT and resource allocation as 
part of planning, and intranet and Internet 
technologies for internal and external 
communication. 



FIGURES 

IT USE IN SUPPORT OF BUSINESS 
APPLICATIONS 





ATB30S 


ATB307 |aTB406 




Email and 

Intemet/Web 

Use 


Web/data base 
interfaces, 
Internet-based 
research 


Networked 
and virtual 
organizations 


O^nimmtcaSion 


Email and 
Intranet use, 
document 
transfer, file 
attachments 


Work-flow and 

document 

management 


Knowledge 
man^ement 
and reuse 


Ptennlng , 


Decision 
support for 
business 
functions, what- 
if analysis 


KnowlaJge- 
based and 
group decision 
support 


IS planning 
and resource 
allocation 


Confml 


Reporting and 
querying of 
data from data 
bases 


Data analysis, 
problem 
diagnosis, and 
environmental 
scanning 


Executive 
support and 
competitive 
Intelligence 


(^^ons 


Business 
process 
documentation 
and redesign 


Process 
sequencing, 
costing, and 
use of IT for 
process 
improvement 


Role of 
networks on 
inter- 

organizational 

operations 
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FIGURES 

A LIST OF BUSINESS AND IT SKILLS 



A set of business and IT skills a business student needs to 
acquire are identified from prior research. In order to 
assess the relative importance of these skills for a business 
student, who is to become effective and proactive in the 
use IT to solve business problems, we surveyed several 
academic faculty and corporate sponsors of this program. 
These skills in the order of importance are shown in 
Figure 5. We recognize the need to revisit this set 
frequently if the program is to remain relevant over time. 

In order to incorporate the training of business students in 
these skills over a three semester program, an 
incremental approach is used (see Figure 4). 

1) Introduce the students to high priority business and 
IT skills in the first term and add others 
incrementally. Figures 6 and 7 show the skill ladder 
for both business and IT skills. 

2) Integrate the learning of these skills into the 
classroom teaching (applications using the business 
framework discussed earlier) and projects provided 
by the sponsors. 

This is accomplished by having classroom work on 
building various IT applications (e.g. enterprise data 
modeling, group decision support system for budgeting, 
work-flow automation, e-commerce applications, 
knowledge based applications, etc.) completed in teams 
and presented (oral as well as written) to various corporate 
sponsors. 

FIGURE 4 

BUSINESS/SKILL INTEGRATION 



Busin ess/lT 




Project Mgnit. 
Skills 



Skills Ranked 7-8 on a 1-10 scale (10 being the most 
important) 

Business skills 
Problem solving skills 

Working in teams and supporting diverse views 
Oral presentations of project proposals and siunmaries 
IT skills 

DosAVindows, Databases, Spreadsheet, IntemetAVeb 
use, and Word processing 

Skills ranked 6 

Business skills 

Written communication skills 
Research skills 
Project management skills 
Conflict management 
Managing Team work 
IT skills 

Generating reports 
Use of different software packages 
End-user application development 
Cost justification and System integration 

Skills ranked 4-5 

Business skills 
Interviewing 

Professional correspondence 
Meeting management 
Entrepreneurship 
Innovation 

Broader business issue understanding 
IT skills 

Access, to external data 
Some programming (e.g. Vbasic) 

Data analysis 

Use and evaluation of software packages 
Network management 

IT management - planning and implementation 
Ethics and security issues 
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FIGURE 6 

BUSINESS SKILL LADDER 







ATB406 

Interviewing 

Professional correspondence 
Meeting management 
Enterpreneurship 
Innovation 




ATB307 

Written communication skills 
Research skills 
Project management skills 
Conflict management 
Managing team work 


ATB306 

Problem solving 

Working as a team and accepting diverse views 
Oral presentation 



FIGURE 7 
IT SKILL LADDER 







ATB406 

Access to external data 
Vbasic-type programming 
Data analysis 

Use/Evaluation of packages 
Network management 




ATB307 

Generating reports 

Use of different software packages 

End-user application development 

Cost justification 

System integration 


ATB306 

Dos/Windows 

Data bases 

Spreadsheets 

Word processing 

Electronic mail/Internet access 
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FIGURE 8 

A DESCRIPTION OF PROJECTS COORDINATED IN WINTER 98 



Project 

Number 


Brief Description 


Project 

Category 


IT 

Category 


1 


Do market research for a technology-based employee 
placement iirm 


Business 

Analysis 


- none - 


2 


Do an analysis of the current business processes used 

to support an external customer and propose a feasible IT based 

architecture 


Process 

Analysis 


disparate 

IT 


3 


Analyze current system and develop a streamlined approach to 
extracting pricing data 


Systems 

Analysis 


Lotus 

Excel 


4 


Analyze current work-flow model implemented in a groupware 
product and re-use this model for other applications 


Systems 

A&D 


Lotus 

Notes 


5 


Implement organizational policies/procedures system for use by 
multiple users 


Design 


Lotus Notes 


6 


Analyze current data gathering process used to allocate human 
resources and streamline it for greater efficiency and reporting 


Analysis & 
Design 


Access Web 
VBasic 


7 


Investigate ways to support user innovation by enabling them to 
seek the needed information 


Business 

Analysis 


- none - 


8 


Analyze current workstation monitoring system, used to identify 
application inventory, and redesigned it for improved access and 
querying flexibility 


Systems 

A&D 


LanDesk 

database 


9 


Validate a new system being designed to replace an existing 
sales, invoicing and operations system 


System 

Validation 


Contract 

Software 


10 


Investigate into the feasibility of developing a "Competitive 

Intelligence 

System” 


Business 

Analysis 


Internet 


11 


Investigate into the way one can support distributed learning 


Systems 


LOTUS 




using Intemet/group-ware products 


Analysis 


Notes 


12 


Analyze systems used to support "business recovery" and Year 
2000 validation 


Systems 

Analysis 


- none - 


13 


Investigate into the use "help system software" for tracking 
customer complaint processing 


Analysis & 
Design 


Help 

Systems 


14 


Develop an integrated web application that links corporate and 
departmental views (SBA and departments) 


Analysis & 
Design 


Web 


15 

16 


Develop a system that supports analysis of human resource data, 
stored in a data warehouse 

Migrate from a current system to a new system to better support 
query and report generation 


Analysis & 
Design 
A, D, and 
Implement 


Access/ 

Vbasic 

Access 
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Use corporate projects to support incremental 
learning of many project management and 
problem solving skills. A sample of our first 
term projects (winter 1998) are shown in 
Figure 8. 

The first semester is spent in learning problem 
solving skills, engaging in team-work, etc. 
using class projects, without direct industry 
interaction. Percentage of coursework 
allocated to corporate projects = 0% 

The second semester is spent in solving real 
industry problems using a campus laboratory 
under closer supervision of the ATiB staff. 
Percentage of coursework allocated to 
corporate projects = 40% 

The third semester is spent solving business 
problems with less direct supervision and 
greater mix of lab and company facilities. 
Percentage of coursework allocated to 
corporate projects = 70% 

The last semester is spent doing all the work at 
the company site as a half-time resident intern. 
Percentage of coursework allocated to 
corporate projects = 100% 

Integrate individual learning of a student team 
from these projects with the learning of all others 
and support diverse exposure to 
problems/projects that address multiple facets of 
a business. 



Each student team of two students is assigned to two 
different company projects each semester. This exposes 
the students to a minimum of five different company 
projects during the program. To facilitate sharing of 
individual project knowledge with all others, the students 
use the lab environment to complete projects for two 
terms, thus allowing broader exposure, present their work 
periodically to the entire class for feedback and 
evaluation. 

5) Relate the project work to business application 
framework. 

Each of these projects are mapped to applications in 
operations, control, monitoring, and communication and 
the project summaries are stored under these categories 
for future use. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In this paper, we discussed a framework that is being 
developed to train business students in the proactive use 
and management of information technology and discusses 
how this activity is supported through projects provided 
by several corporations. This program is relatively new 
(one year old) and will undergo several revisions and 
refinements before it can be considered a success or used 
as a template for other schools to follow, if appropriate. 
However, our intent at this time is let people know about 
the program so we can get constructive feedback from our 
sponsors, potential sponsors, faculty from various schools, 
etc. and of course from students, who are primarily the 
recipients of such a program. Hope to keep you informed 
of our progress and you can continue to monitor our 
activities via our web page: www.sba.oakland.edu/atib/. 
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KNOWLEDGE MANAGEMENT: A CASE STUDY 
APPROACH AND ANALYSIS 



Jay Liebowitz 

University of Maryland-Baltimore County (UMBC) 



Knowledge management is one of the fastest, emerging trends in industry and government. Knowledge 
management deals with how best to leverage knowledge within and external to the organization. Because this 
knowledge management field is just developing, there is tremendous work needed to build knowledge 
management foundations, concepts, methodologies, tools, and techniques. Those organizations that aren’t 
exploring knowledge management within their organization will fall behind their competitors. This paper 
addresses a case study of an organization that recently was assessed and analyzed, by the author, far its 
knowledge management activities. Knowledge management is such an important topic that Information Systems 
(IS) curricula should include a course on this timely and emerging topic. 



INTRODUCTION 

Ask almost any Chief Executive Officer what separates 
their company from their competitors. The typical 
response is "our knowledge." Many leading organizations 
are now discovering that they need to do a better job of 
capturing, distributing, sharing, preserving, seeming, and 
valuing this precious knowledge in order to stay ahead, or 
at least survive, with their competition. Companies like 
Coca Cola, Sequent, Hewlett Packard, Coopers and 
Lybrand, and others have established new positions within 
their companies to oversee and better manage knowledge 
in their organizations. This new position is often called 
the "Chief Knowledge Officer", and Knowledge Analysts 
(like at FedEx) assist the CKO in analyzing the knowledge 
processes within the firm in order to improve human 
performance. 

The process of managing knowledge in organizations is 
referred to as "Knowledge Management" or "Enterprise 
Knowledge Management” (Liebowitz and Wilcox, 1997; 
Liebowitz, in press). Knowledge management is the 
process of creating value from an organization’s 
intangible assets. The focus is to provide mechanisms for 
building the institutional memory or "knowledge base" of 
the firm to better apply, share, and manage knowledge 
across various components in the company. 

Some companies are now being called "knowledge 
organizations" (Liebowitz and Beckman, 1998), as we 
have moved beyond managing "information" to managing 
"wisdom." Wisdom might be equated with information 



plus added value. The added value might be some rules 
of thumb or "heuristics" acquired from years of 
experience. Wisdom is the application of "knowledge" in 
the right settings. Without such knowledge or wisdom, 
companies might falter into Social Darwinism where the 
weaker firms get eliminated. In order to best leverage 
knowledge or wisdom in the organization, companies are 
transforming into "intelligent organizations". With 
reengineering, downsizing, rightsizing, and other "ing's" 
in vogue, companies are looking toward maximizing their 
knowledge in organizations in creative and intelligent 
ways. 

Organizations need to get on the information and 
knowledge superhighway in order to stay competitive 
(APQC, 1998). Direct marketing and improved 
distribution channels can be facilitated by the Internet to 
better target and serve customers. Additionally, many 
organizations are using intranets to build a knowledge 
repository (Liebowitz, 1997; 1999) within their 

organization for improved sharing of knowledge and 
information. 

This paper describes a case study examining the 
knowledge management activities of a leading US military 
organization specializing in strategic leadership. This 
organization has about 120 employees of which 50 can be 
considered knowledge workers. It is argued that 
knowledge management is such an important topic that 
Information Systems (IS) curricula must include a course 
in this area. 
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STRATEGY, APPROACHES, AND PROCESSES 

Based upon the survey results, the organization under 
study does not know how to measure the value of its 
intellectual capital. People, processes, and 

products/services are the most important knowledge 
carriers in its organization. The organization’s overall 
strategic goals do not include knowledge management 
explicitly. A knowledge management initiative has been 
conducted for less than one year. Customer intimacy 
(focusing on providing “total” solutions for a well-selected 
group of customers) is currently the strategic emphasis 
within the organization. The most important knowledge 
management objectives in the context of the 
organization’s business strategy are combination of 
customer-knowledge and internal know-how. The least 
important knowledge management objectives are: 
acquisition of new knowledge from external sources, 
generation of new knowledge inside the organization, 
standardization of existing knowledge in the form of 
procedures/protocols, transforming individual (people’s) 
knowledge into collective knowledge, and facilitation of 
the “re-use” and consolidation of knowledge about 
operations. 

Intranets (including groupware) is the major approach 
used in the organization for sharing and combination of 
knowledge. Lessons learned analysis is the key approach 
used for the creation and refinement of knowledge. 
Lessons learned inventories are used for the storing of 
knowledge in the organization. Each of these approaches 
is used at a business unit-specific level versus an 
organizational-wide level. 

About a year ago, the key knowledge management-related 
activity in the organization was established to have a 
lessons learned section in the organization’s intranet. The 
focus is to share lessons learned with new employees and 
organizations. It is unclear as to what the bottom-line 
impacts of this practice area are at this point. 

A second example of a knowledge management-related 
activity used in the organization is an intranet repository 
of information for organization exercises. The senior 
leaders of the organization started this project about two 
years ago and is an integral part of the organization’s 
exercises. It has resulted in improved sharing of 
information and archiving of information and knowledge. 

CULTURE 

The decentralized operations of the organizational culture 
seem to support effective knowledge management. A lack 



of teamwork among sub-elements of the organization 
appear to be barriers to effective knowledge management 
in this organization. There has been little to no 
organizational buy-in and acceptance about knowledge 
management at the senior, middle, and supervisory 
management levels. There has been much buy-in and 
acceptance at the professional/knowledge worker staff 
levels. Currently, there are no specific training programs 
in place to support knowledge management. No 
incentives or reward system is in place to support 
knowledge management. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Information technology (IT) is used as an enabler in the 
organization to learn and innovate to do the job better, and 
to create new products and services. There is no “formal” 
WebMaster function. Intranet technology is used to 
support knowledge management efforts via shared 
documents/products, and gathering and publication of 
lessons leamed/best practices. Internet functions are also 
used for knowledge exchange with suppliers and 
customers. Knowledge-based systems and centralized 
best practice/lessons learned databases are used in the 
organization as well for supporting knowledge 
management functions. More expert systems are being 
planned to support knowledge management, especially the 
use of intelligent agent technology over the intranet. 

BUSINESS OUTCOMES 

The organization currently does not capture, measure, and 
track the value of the organization’s knowledge. It 
doesn’t measure/track the (new) knowledge generation 
within the organization. Knowledge sharing is also not 
measured within the organization. No measurement 
system is in place that shows how knowledge management 
affects the bottom line. No measurement is made of the 
value added and cost of knowledge management in the 
organization. The desired business benefits for the 
organization through the systematic management of 
knowledge and intellectual capital are: improving 
(quality) products and services, innovation (new products 
and services), and improved (strategic/tactical) decision 
making. 

Increased innovation in the organization is measured by 
mainly anecdotal evidence and evaluations/surveys. 
Business growth is measured by evaluations/surveys, and 
practice and process improvement is measured by 
anecdotal evidence in the organization. Increased 
customer satisfaction is measured by evaluations/surveys, 
and enhanced employee capability and organizational 
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learning are measured by anecdotal evidence. Knowledge 
management isn’t currently integrated with business 
processes or product processes in the organization. 

Knowledge Survey of Valuating Human Capital in the 
Organization under Study 

A knowledge survey dealing with human capital was 
completed in order to determine how the organization 
contributes to each factor below: 

Training and Education 

• Formal training of employees: one week orientation 
to senior employees; usually 1 week every three years 
to other staff. 

• Formal education of employees (i.e., degrees): senior 
employees have usually Masters degrees and many 
have Ph.Ds; most of the senior employees have been 
through senior service college; the other staff have 
mostly a high school education. 

• Mentoring and On-the-Job Training: it does happen 
but is not formalized. 

Skills 

• Research skills: for senior employees, it’s a definite 
plus. 

• Entre- and Intra- preneurship skills: minimal. 

• Retention rates of employees: senior employees-high; 
other staff-fair. 

Outside Pressures and Environmental Impacts 

• Industry competition : for senior employees, not much 
competition; information systems/computer science- 
related employees— highly competitive; other staff- 
very little competition. 

• Half-life of information in industry: senior 

employees— strategy, yearly; information systems 
staff— 6 months; other staff— 2 years. 

• Demand and supply of those in the field: senior 
employees— demand low, supply medium; 
information systems staff— demand high, supply 
medium; other staff— demand low, supply high. 



Internal and Organizational Culture 

• R&D expenditures of the organization: very small in 
comparison to operations expenditures 

• Formalized knowledge transfer systems (e.g., lessons 
learned databases or best practices guidelines 
institutionalized within the organization): lessons 
learned section of the organization’s intranet. 

• Informal knowledge transfer systems (e.g., speaking 
with top management, secretaries and assistant to top 
management, attending organizational events, the 
“grapevine”): very informal, dependent on individual 
initiative. 

• Interaction with customers and users: highly 
structured for selected individuals to perform most 
interactions with customers. 

• Physical environment and ambiance (e.g., nice office, 
reasonable resources, etc.): great office, computers, 
and resources for performing jobs. 

• Internal environment within the organization (e.g., 
reasonableness of demands by management placed on 
the employees, etc.): very reasonable. 

• Short term (2-4 years) and long term (5 years or 
more) goals/prospects, from the employee’s 
perspective, of the organization’s viability and 
growth: organization’s very short term goals (1 year) 
are known; no knowledge of short term or long term 
goals for the organization; assume current mission 
and goals will be the future goals. 

Psychological Impacts 

• Morale (attitude, benefits, compensation, 
conferences, travel, vacation time, etc.) of employees: 
senior employees— good; information systems staff- 
poor; other staff— average. 

• Creativity and ingenuity of employees— good. 

• Employee stimulation and motivation— good. 

Ranking of Factors from 1 (most important) to 19 (least 

important) in terms of their importance towards 

contributing to human capital growth in the organization: 
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For the top 5 factors, rate how well (Excellent, Good, Fair, 
Poor) the organization is satisfying them: 



1 — employee morale FAIR 

2— employee stimulation and motivation GOOD 

3— short term and long term goals FAIR 

4— formalized knowledge transfer systems POOR 

5— informal knowledge transfer systems FAIR 



6— employee creativity and ingenuity 

7— formal education of employees 

8— formal training of employees 

9— mentoring and on-the-job training 
10~retention rates 

1 1— entre- and intra- preneurship skills 

12— internal environment within the organization 

13— physical environment and ambiance 

14— research skills 

1 5— R&D expenditures of the organization 

16— interaction with customers and users 

17— demand and supply of those in the field 

18— industry competition 

19— half-life of information in industry 

ANALYZING THIS ORGANIZATION FROM A 
KNOWLEDGE MANAGEMENT PERSPECTIVE 

In analyzing this organization from the Delphi survey 
results, this organization is implementing some knowledge 
management activities (such as a lessons learned section 
on their organization wide intranet), but little has been 
done. Even with this lessons learned repository, there is 
a "knowledge attic” approach being used whereby a 
passive data collection and a passive analysis and 
dissemination are used. The knowledge attic approach is 
the simplest of the techniques for developing a knowledge 
repository where the lessons learned, in this case, are 
entered by the individual workers in the organization and 
are accessed if people in the organization want to see 
some of these lessons learned. There isn't an internal 
"knowledge transfer department" within the organization 
that is checking if a "lesson learned" is truly a lesson 
learned (i.e., meeting certain criteria and guidelines), and 
this department isn't playing an active role in analyzing 
these lessons learned and sending them to appropriate 
individuals in the organization. Interestingly enough, a 
different arm of this global military organization (not the 
specific organization being studied here) has a 
"knowledge publishing" approach to building their lessons 
learned knowledge repository. In this other part of the 
organization, there is a Center for Lessons Learned which 
allows electronic submission, via the web, of lessons 
learned to this Center. Correspondingly, once these 
lessons are received, they are checked for appropriateness 



as a lesson learned, and then are sent by the Center to 
individuals in the organization who would find these 
lessons to be of value. 

The organization being studied here doesn’t seem to value 
its knowledge based upon senior level support. Very few 
formalized knowledge transfer systems have been 
developed within the organization. Strategic goals and 
objectives are not easily conveyed from senior 
management to those in the organization. Very little 
training and education is provided to employees in the 
organization to further develop their skills and expertise. 
Very little is being spent in research and development to 
expand the knowledge base in the organization. There is 
also little concern for valuating knowledge in the 
organization in order to measme its value added being 
provided to the organization. Knowledge is typically 
transferred via word of mouth, internal memos, and 
through the grapevine. 

From an organizational climate and culture viewpoint, 
knowledge management would enhance the activities that 
are stressed by the organization: namely, various strategic 
exercises that are performed throughout the year in terms 
of wargaming and simulations. Sharing lessons learned 
and best practices from one year's exercise to the 
following year's exercise would greatly benefit and 
improve the exercises from one year to the next. This is 
being accomplished a bit, but more threaded discussions, 
on-line forums, and categorized lessons learned could 
greatly add to this experiential base. Additionally, a 
formalized knowledge transfer system could be developed 
in order to better convey the strategic, short term, and long 
term goals of the organization from senior leadership to 
others in the organization, and to provide input from the 
various organizational members towards creating these 
goals and objectives. 

The top five factors cited in terms of importance towaids 
contributing to human capital growth in the organization 
were, in order: employee morale, employee stimulation and 
motivation, short term and long term goals, formalized 
knowledge transfer systems, and informal knowledge transfer 
systems. It appears that only employee stimulation and 
motivation is rated as "good" in terms of how well the 
organization is satisfying their objectives. The other factors 
were rated as either "feir" or "poor" in terms of contributing 
to human capital growth in the organization. A slight 
paradox is occurring in the organization whereby employee 
stimulation and motivation is deemed higher than employee 
morale. One would think that the two fectors would correlate 
well, but this may not be the case with this organization. 
This would have to be further investigated. 
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Instructor-lead instruction is not the only way to learn software application packages (Harp^ Satzinger, Taylor 
1997). Many university business schools have an instructor-led course introducing computer software 
application packages. This course is often required for all undergraduates and is a prerequisite to other courses, 
such as accounting finance, marketing, and operations management. Knowledge and sMls gained in this course 
should enable students to not only understand ''the mechanics ” but also apply the learned skills to more complex 
problems during their business careers. Many entry-level positions, regardless of the discipline or industry, 
require some knowledge and understanding of several software application packages. Graduates of a business 
school are expected by their future employers to have mastered these productivity packages. Therefore, students 
in this first Information Systems (IS) course usually learn World-Wide Web searching techniques using a 
browser, an operating system, a word-processing package, a spreadsheet package and some presentation 
graphics. This paper provides some additional rationale for selecting self paced software over traditional 
classroom instruction and also reports the outcomes of 24 students using self-paced multimedia instruction. 
Implications of this instruction method are discussed. Opportunities for future research are offered. 



INTRODUCTION 

Many university business schools have an instructor-led 
course introducing computer software application 
packages. This course is sometimes an independent class 
for little to no credit or linked with a survey lecture course 
in the form of a computer laboratory. It is often required 
for all undergraduates and is a prerequisite to other 
courses, such as accounting, finance, marketing, and 
operations management. The IS ’97 Model Curriculum and 
Guidelines for Undergraduate Degree Programs in 
Information Systems includes a single prerequisite, the 
Knowledge Work Software Tool Kit, to the IS curriculum 
(Davis etal., 1997). This prerequisite to beginning studies 
in information systems requires basic software package 
skills including spreadsheets, presentation graphics, word 
processing, and Internet tools (Davis etal., 1997). IS ’97 
guidelines recommend that “this material can be delivered 
as self study modules, as modules associated with other 
courses using the software, or as a full course” (Davis et 
al., 1997, 18). 

Faculty expect students to produce professional looking 
papers and presentations which contain information 



gathered using basic library and on-line research skills. 
Future employers expect business school graduates to 
have mastered these productivity packages. Therefore, 
students in this first Information Systems (IS) course 
usually learn Netscape and World-Wide Web searching 
techniques, Windows 95, a word-processing package, a 
spreadsheet package and some presentation graphics. 
Within the business school at this university, the 
integrated software suite taught is Microsoft Office 
including Word, Excel and PowerPoint. 

There are many issues involved when teaching this skills 
course. Productivity tool instruction is provided during a 
weekly two-hour instructor-led computer lab held in a 
classroom environment, which accompanies a weekly 
two-hour lecture. TTie weekly two-hour lecture provides 
instruction in introductory theoretical Information Systems 
concepts. TTiere are few problems with the lecture portion 
of the class. However, several issues arise in the formal 
computer lab. 

First, the number of students is restricted to 20 due to a 
limited number of computers in the computer laboratory. 
Even this number can create great diversity among student 
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participants. Students have different levels of operating 
expertise with respect to the software applications. These 
skills, either real or perceived, range from no expertise to 
those students currently utilizing the products in their part- 
time or full-time employment. Trying to prepare lectures 
and homework assignments for this array of skills is 
challenging. Aiming for the mean skill level causes some 
students to become frustrated and bored, while others are 
totally bewildered and lost. 

Second, with multiple instructors teaching the same 
material, there is a potential for inconsistent presentation 
in terms of content, style, and scope of presentation. 
Different instructors may feel more comfortable with one 
subject matter while others have a stronger command of 
another’s content. This difference in content familiarity 
and comfort may produce inconsistent presentations from 
instructor to instructor. Additionally, instructors have 
different presentation styles, which may affect the 
student’s perceived or real quality of the instructor’s 
dissemination of information. Instructors may select 
different scopes of presentation ranging from a step-by- 
step method of instruction to offering students possible 
usages of the products in a business environment. An 
intended outcome of the instruction is the student’s ability 
to extrapolate from the knowledge and skills learned in 
order to produce business applications. 

Third, students absorb information at different speeds. 
Some students require individual attention to perform the 
instructed task while others are capable of performing the 
task without assistance, causing a difficult learning 
environment. Some students need to repeat the instruction 
several times in order to achieve an adequate comfort 
level with the material. These levels of inequity have 
existed since these types of courses came into existence 
and make the learning environment difficult for many 
students and challenging for the instructor. 

Fourth, the presence of computers in the learning 
environment can act as a distracter to students and the 
instructor. Students often want to practice the instruction 
while the instructor is providing instruction. While the 
hands-on method enables the student to experience the 
process firsthand, the clicking of keys may be disruptive. 
Disallowing students to simultaneously attempt the 
keystrokes during the instruction may frustrate some 
students whose learning is enhanced through kinetic 
instruction. Allowing students to simultaneously attempt 
the keystrokes during the instruction may frustrate 
auditory learners distracted by the sound of clicking keys. 
Instructors may find it difficult to compete with the 
clicking of keys. 



These issues raise the question of using self-paced, 
interactive multimedia software as a replacement for 
instructor-led instruction of application packages. In an 
attempt to answer this question, 24 students used a self- 
paced, interactive multimedia software to learn Netscape, 
Windows 95, Word, Excel, and PowerPoint. This type of 
instruction was selected for several reasons. First, it 
allows students to work at their own pace, based on their 
initial level of expertise in the application, and to repeat, 
at any point, an area they are finding difficult. Second, 
students can use the self-paced software either on their 
own machine or on a university computer located at a 
campus computing facility. This affords the student 
greater control over their time as no designated laboratory 
is required. Third, the instruction content, style, and 
scope of presentation are consistent. Fourth, other 
students may not be present during the student’s learning 
experience. Fifth, instructors answer specific one-on-one 
student questions as appropriate. 

This paper provides some additional rationale for selecting 
self-paced software over traditional classroom instruction. 
It also reports the outcomes of the 24 students using this 
technology, discusses future implications of this 
instructional method for the productivity packages, and 
offers suggestions for future research. 

RATIONALE 

There are several reasons for considering an alternative 
instruction method for teaching software application 
packages. However, the questions of why, how and 
should these packages be taught at the university level 
arises. 

Students and their potential employers expect universities 
to teach skills and knowledge relevant to their future 
business careers. All graduates are expected to have 
mastered these productivity packages. However, in 
teaching skill-based computer applications, an argument 
can be made that universities are becoming training 
centers or technical schools. This also raises the question 
as to the purpose of universities - educating or training 
students. "Education seeks broader, more generalizable 
capabilities, while the goals of training are more specific 
and task oriented. Education does not necessarily seek a 
practical or applied end; acquisition of knowledge for its 
own sake is a legitimate goal of education, but not of 
training. . . . The generalizable knowledge acquired in an 
educational setting often permits the individual to solve 
problems for which a training program would not be 
adequate preparation." (Mayo and DuBois 1987, p. 5) 
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If it is accepted that the purpose or goal of universities is 
educating, then teaching applications packages at the 
college level should be abandoned. Training students to 
use the packages is the development of a skill, where the 
emphasis is on skill rather than acquisition of knowledge. 
Ideally, students should enter their university careers with 
these skills already mastered. Twenty years ago, when 
these types of courses were introduced, they were 
temporary - it was assumed that within a short time, 
students would acquire these skills in high school or even 
grammar school. This has not fully materialized and there 
is still a need for this instruction. The question is how are 
these skills, given the present student population, to be 
delivered today. 

As mentioned, students arrive in the classroom with 
varying levels of competence in the application packages. 
They may be proficient in one or more software packages, 
needing help in some, but not all. And those they know or 
think they know are ’known’ at various levels of breadth 
and depth. They also arrive at the university with 
different learning styles and expectations. Newstron and 
Lengnick-Hall (1991, p. 46) list "Dimensions for 
Assessing the Trainee." These dimensions can be applied 
to students and Table 1 highlights the differences that 
influence the mastering of application or productivity 
software packages. Of course these dimensions exist in a 



lecture-type classroom setting, but the students are 
acquainted with that environment since first grade. These 
issues are more obvious within a computer lab/classroom 
environment; working with computers and software 
accentuates the differences. 

When students can learn the skills required to use the 
application packages using an interactive multimedia 
software, concern about some of these dimensions can be 
eliminated, while others can be become more manageable. 

Some of the fear of the computer is eliminated, they can 
work on those portions of the package where they lack 
skill, and they can work at their own pace and redo 
portions that are unclear or they are not grasping. In 
essence they get individual attention. When they are 
bored, they can quit and return to finish. As they master 
the skills, they gain self-confidence to explore other areas 
of the software and expand their skill level. Additionally, 
they take the instructional software with them. In future 
courses, the software is available for them to return to 
unpracticed skills and to learn new ones. Although one of 
the preferred learning activities to acquire mastery of 
software is experimenting with software (Harp, Satzinger 
and T ay lor 1 997), most students rarely take that approach. 
Using the software, they can acquire a "leam-to-help- 
ourselves attitude" (Weldon 1996). 



TABLE 1 

DIMENSIONS FOR ASSESSING THE STUDENT 



1. Instrumentality - the degree to which the student is 
concerned with the immediate applicability of the 
concepts and skills being taught. Students often do not 
think past the current course and do not see the 
relevance of the material until the following semesters 


6. Dominant Needs - intrinsic and extrinsic 

individual needs that drive the student - the need 
for acquiring the skill or the need for a good 
grade. 


2. Skepticism - degree to which the student exhibits a 
questioning attitude and demands logic, evidence and 
examples. They have heard that there is a great deal of 
work involved in the class and it is only 25% of their 
total grade. 


7. Absorption Level - the pace at which the student 
accepts new information and masters the skills. 
Some will grasp one concept quickly and not 
another, while some are always behind the mean. 


3. Resistance to Change - degree to which the student fears 
the course or computers in general. 


8. Topical Interest - does the student have a 

personal interest in acquiring the skill. Many do 
not; some are enthusiastic. 


4. Attention Span - length of time the student can spend on 
activity before losing interest. Not only the subject 
matter but also the instructor can influence this. 


9. Self-confidence - the degree to which the 
students independently and positively view 
themselves - enables them to explore and 
discover solutions on their own. 


5. Expectation level - level of quality (process) and 
quantity (content) that the student requires from the 
instructor. Students differ in the amount of 
individualized attention required to successfully 
complete the task. 


10. Locus of Control - can the student use the skill 
without support of the instructor - on the 
homework assignment, in the following class, in 
the following semester, out on the job? 
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The interactive multimedia software also addresses the 
perceived generation gap between the "Baby Boomers" 
and "Generation X." These students are part of the 
"Generation X" learning the alphabet and numbers with 
Sesame Street and songs. Their values, communications 
styles and life experiences are different (Caudron 1997). 
They are more self-reliant, grew up with a computer in the 
home, expect immediate gratification and are used to 
being entertained. They can use a computer and get 
immediate feedback to their solutions, and it is more 
entertaining than sitting in a computer classroom working 
at a pace that is either too slow or too fast. When they use 
an interactive multimedia software for instruction, the 
onus is placed on them to complete the work, when and 
where they want - in the computer lab, in the dorm or at 
home, anytime of the day or night. The interactive 
multimedia software satisfies these requirements better 
than the assigned computer lab. 

TEE EXPEMMENT 

Start-up 

Volunteers were sought from the freshmen class. They 
were promised two course textbooks and software 
provided by the publisher. Course Technologies, 
specifically for this experiment. Additionally, if they 
successfully completed the exercises, they became exempt 
from attending the computer laboratory portion of the 
course next semester. The first twenty-four students to 
respond were selected with twenty-one completing the 
program. 

An initial meeting was held in a computer classroom with 
the participants, the instructor in charge and the graduate 
teaching assistant. In this meeting, students received the 
course textbooks, software, data disks, assignments and a 
calendar with due dates. Instructions for using the 
software and course textbooks were included with the 
software. Students were provided with hands-on 
instruction in using the multimedia courseware. 
Participants completed an initial questionnaire and were 
pre-tested on Microsoft Excel. The data supported the 
belief that the students were less familiar with Excel than 
Word, and that there would be a greater chance for 
demonstrating skill enhancement. Ehie to perceived time 
constraints, the students were not pre-tested on all the 
software applications. 

TimeffraiBse 

Six assignments were included in this program, one for 
each application and a final assignment that integrated 



elements from each application package. Students had six 
days to complete each assignment. Tutorials and 
assignments were completed independent of a designated 
computer lab time and classroom; the students worked 
independently. A computer lab was available for students 
to use or students could use their own or a friend’s 
computer. Issues and questions were answered over e- 
mail or by a graduate teaching assistant available two 
hours per week. The graduate assistant also was 
responsible for grading the assignments. Graded 
assignments were returned 48 hours after receipt. 

The Final Meeting 

At the end of the six weeks, students again met in the 
computer classroom to complete an exit survey and to be 
tested on all applications. Students successfully 
completing the program received credit for the computer 
lab portion of the class. Successfully completing implies 
a grade of 80% or better on all the assignments. Students 
were randomly asked for verbal feedback regarding the 
software, the process, and the experience. 

OUTCOMES 

The pre-study questionnaire was administered before the 
students began work on the interactive multimedia 
software. Tables 2, 3 and 4 provide some insight into 
students' perceived level of computer expertise and 
familiarity with the targeted software packages. When 
asked at what age they first used a computer, 52.4% 
indicated they had used a computer at age 7 or younger 
(Table 2). One participant indicated that computer use 
began at age 17. The modal age when participants began 
using computers is age 7. Computer usage could include 
playing games. A high percentage of the students (9 1 .7%) 
used computers in high school, had them at home (79.2%) 
and were able to access one outside of the assigned 
computer labs (91.7%) (Table 3). The ones available at 
the University could either be their own, a friend's or a 
roommate's computer. 

TABLE 2 

PARTICIPANTS’ AGE AND AGE WHEN BEGAN 
USING A COMPUTER 
n=24 



n 


Mean 


Range 


Participants’ Age 


18 years 


17-20 
years old 


Age When Began 
Using A Computer 


7 years 


3-17 
years old 
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TABLE 3 

ACCESSIBILITY TO COMPUTERS 



Used A Computer la Kigli Ssltcc'. 


Frequency 
91.7% Yes 


Computer In Home While Growing Up 


79.2% Yes 


Personal Computer Available At The 


91.7% Yes 


University On Which They Plan To 




Complete The Interactive Multimedia 




Courseware Instruction. 





Most of the students used Netscape, Windows 95 and 
Word (Table 4). Ninety-five percent indicated they had 
previously used Netscape Navigator and the same 
percentage indicated that they had explored the Internet. 
Thirty-three percent expressed that it would be very easy 
for them to locate specific information on the Internet. 
Ninety-one percent indicated they had previously used 
Microsoft Word while only 29.2% said that they could 
easily create a Table of Contents in Microsoft Word. 
However, 50% said that they could generate their resume 
in Microsoft Word with no problem. 

Less than 50% of the students used Excel or PowerPoint 
(Table 4). Fifty-four percent indicated that they had not 
used Excel and 45.8% indicated that they would either 
find it extremely difficult or would be unable to create a 
spreadsheet containing formulas that would automatically 
calculate their monthly expenses. When asked if they 
could generate a graph of their monthly expenses, 62.5% 
indicated that they were unable or would find it difficult. 
Only 12.5% indicated that they could create a PowerPoint 
presentation for use in a formal presentation. 

Because the students were going to use interactive 
multimedia courseware to learn the other productivity 
packages, it was included on the questionnaire as an 
applications package. Only 5 students had experience 
with a similar package. Since such a high percentage of 
students had computers available throughout high school 
or at home, the level of usage of Netscape, Windows 95 



and Word is higher than is found in a formal computer lab 
addressing the same subjects. The levels of usage of 
Excel or PowerPoint are consistent with those found in the 
formal computer lab. 



TABLE 4 

PARTEOIPANTS’ USE OF APPLICATION 
PACKAGES 





Yes 


No 


Don’t I 
Know 1 


Interactive 


5 


13 


6 


Multimedia 








Courseware* 








Windows 95 


24 


0 


0 


Netscape 


23 


0 


1 


Word 


22 


1 


1 


Excel 


11 


10 


3 


PowerPoint 


5 


17 


2 



^ Interactive multimedia courseware is included as an 
application package 



After all the assignments were completed, the students 
completed an exit survey evaluating the ease of use (Table 
5) of the software and its effectiveness to motivate their 
own learning (Table 6). Since several instructors may be 
teaching the required computer labs, consistency and 
quality of instruction is always an issue. Ninety percent 
of the students rated the interactive multimedia software's 
response consistent. Additionally, the software allowed 
the students to control where they were in the package 
(skip instructions, access specific parts) and to control the 
pace at which they worked. It appears that the interactive 
multimedia software met some of "Generation X's" 
requirements for working at their own pace, any place and 
any time. The majority of the students reported that the 
software's feedback on their work was positive, timely and 
informative, and that the overall motivation was good or 
excellent (Table 7). Again the interactive multimedia met 
one of "Generation X's" requirements for immediate 
feedback. 
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TABLE S 
EASE OF USE 
hb=21 





Strongly 

Agree 


Agre« . 


Disagree 


Strongly 


Not . 

. /-Applicable .. . 


Xorisistenf Response 


30.0% 


60.0% 


5.0% 




5.0% 


Ability To Skip Instructions 


47.6% 


47.6% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


4.8% 


Access Specific Parts Of The 
Program 


52.4% 


42.9% 


4.8% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


User Controlled Pace 


66.7% 


33.3% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 



TABLE 6 
MOTIVATION 
hi=21 



Package Motivated Student 
To Learn 


Strmi^y 
Agree / . /” 
19.0% 


Agree 

33.3% 


.'..Dissgir^ . 

28"6®/o 


. Strmgly. 
Disagree""./- 

14.3% 


_^Appfi«^bie ’/*. 

4.8®/o 


Feedback Was Positive 


19.0% 


52.4% 


23.8% 


0.0% 


4.8% 


Feedback Was Timely 


4.8% 


61.9% 


23.8% 


4.8% 


4.8% 


Feedback Was Informative 


14.3% 


76.2% 


9.5% 


0.0% 


0.0% 






TABLE? 










OVERALL MOTIVATION 










®=21 








1 : 

i 


Escslfet 


^Obod 


. j pHy. 


■ , , Poor 




Overall Motivation 


' l'4.3%"’ j 


1 52.4% ' 


1 14.3%’ 


1 ’^14.3% 


1 ' 4.8% 



As mentioned, in order to be exempt from the computer 
lab portion, the students had to achieve a grade of 80% or 
better on the posttests. Twenty-one students participated 
in the final phase of the experiment. Those that did not, 
stated that they volunteered for the project to gain the 
skills that would enable them to complete the computer 
lab portion of the class with a higher grade. Table 8 
contains the averages achieved on the posttest and the 
number of students passing. It is interesting that the 
average for the Excel portion is higher than Word; 
students initially were more familiar with Word. 

After working with the interactive multimedia software, 
overall students improved their performance on Excel 
(Table 9). Improvement ranged from -1.71% to 38.49%, 
with one student actually performing worse on the 
posttest. 



TABLES 

FOSTTEST RESULTS 
n=21 





Poittesl 

Average 


Number 

Of 

Students 
Passing ^ 


Ranges 


Windows 95 


85.9% 


16 


70.0% 94.4% 


Netscape 


86.9% 


20 


70.2% -4 94.1% 


Word 


84.9% 


18 


66.9 % “4 94.7% 


Excel 


84.9% 


17 


71.8% 96.2% 


PowerPoint 


82.3% 


15 


67.2% 99.6% 


Average 
Total Score 


84.9% 


16 


72.2% 94.1% 



* Passing is any grade 80% or higher. 
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TABLE 9 

EXCEL PRETEST/POSTTEST RESULTS 
ns=19* 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Difference 


Excel 

Results 

Average 


67.96% 


85.03% 


17.07% 



* Two pretests were invalid. 

**One student did worse on the posttest than the pretest. 



STUDENT PERCEPTIONS 

Student comments, in verbatim, from the exit 
questionnaire are contained in Tables 10, 11,12 and 13. 
They liked the concept of working at one's own pace and 
learning the software. Positive comments are made about 
the hands-on learning or interactivity, and the ease of use 
for novices. On the other hand, some with more computer 
experience thought the software was too elementary. 
There are a few complaints about the length of the 
tutorials and their initial complexity. The students felt the 
software itself was easy to use and navigate. There were 
some printing problems and at times, those without access 
to computers outside the classroom lab had to wait for a 
computer. Additionally, the software recognizes only 
very specific commands and that annoyed the students. 
Overall, the students' reactions concerning the experiment 
and the software are more positive than negative. 

TABLE 10 

STUDENT COMMENTS ABOUT THE 
EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 

j Stude nt Likes About The Experime?ita! Ih'Ograrn 

“I loved the fact that you can do it when you want. 
Being able to do the work at your own pace, at the 
time of day/day of the week that is best for me made 
the program great. I liked having the complete 
syllabus from the beginning. This way we could 
plan ahead, see what we will be doing.” 

“I loved just having a due date and a set of things I 
needed to hand-in. It was all spelled-out with no 

confusion.” 

“Someone who doesn’t know much about the 
computer can use it without outside help. It is also 
effective in the sense that we can do the tutorial 
again if we don’t understand the material the first 
time we do it.” 



“I found the e-course software a close to ideal way of 
learning how to use Microsoft Office and Netscape. 

In each tutorial, there were step-by-step instructions 
and practice sections, which gave you a hands-on 
way of learning, as opposed to just clicking through 
and not being able to apply what was given in 
instructions. The program was very useful in 
learning the software, which is so much in demand 
today, especially for someone who has no prior 
experience with such software. Overall, the program 
served its purpose and was helpful in learning new 
software.” 

“While I was home, my mom’s office need to file for 
taxes. Their accountant asked me to help so that the 
bill wouldn’t be enormous. In any event, I was able 
to use a spreadsheet and he was impressed. This is 
definitely applicable to real life.” 



TABLE 11 

STUDENT COMMENTS ABOUT TEE 
EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 



“Tutorials, at times, were too long.” 

“Too introductory for some students. I work at an 
Internet Service Provider and knew most of this. 
That’s not the fault of the pilot program though. 

Does the university allow students to test out of the 

lab?” 

“What I didn’t like is that the tutorials were so long 
but that was about it. And even that I didn’t mind so 
much because I wanted to really learn these 
programs.” 

“Students should meet with the teacher more than 

once at the beginning and once at the end.” 

“In the beginning, it would have been very helpful to 
have more explanation. The first tutorial sets I did I 
had problems because I wasn’t exactly sure what to 
do. Perhaps having another “scheduled session” in 
the early stages of the program in order to facilitate 

any student difficulties would be helpful.” 

“When I had a problem, it was hard to get help in a 

timely manner.” 

“Since I don’t have my own computer, it was 
sometimes difficult to start working when the lab was 
full.” 
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TABLE 12 

STUDENT COMMENTS ABOUT TME 
SOFTWARE 



SUMMARY 



Sferensths Of,Tli§ ^ 


“You can go back and forth in topics.” 


“Good Examples.” 


“Ease of use.” 


“For people who are not familiar with computers it’s 
great. It teaches everything from the beginning. “ 


“That you can start and stop where you like and take 
as much time as you need.” 


“Easy to operate/understand.” 


“You could set your own pace for doing it.” 


“It allowed me to use “short-cuts” on my school 
projects.” 


“The projects were fun and effective.” 


“Great help within easy program.” 


“Good quality of materials for intended audience.” 


“Self-paced learning is very effective.” 


“The program was good in every one of its tutorials 
and was a good teacher.” 



TABLE 13 

STUDENT COMMENTS ABOUT THE 
SOFTWARE 





“We sitould have more projects.” 


“The fact that it teaches everything from the 
beginning is very slow moving for the majority of 
college students because we are very familiar with 
everything already. “ 


“Hard to figure out some of the projects.” 


“The material might not be comprehensive enough.” 


“The way it presents the material might not be 
conducive to long term retention.” 


“It focuses a lot on vocabulary and I wonder whether 
this is beneficial.” 


“Because you’re tested on the material shortly after 
reading it I wonder whether you learn it completely.” 


“Caused occasional printer errors.” 


“Software did not work well on my PC - it slowed 
everything down.” 


“Program took off points for misspelling.” 


“The checkpoint results could not be accessed after 
the first time, you couldn’t go back and print 
checkpoints if you hit continue instead of print.” 


“There are many ways to do tasks, but usually the 
computer only accepts one way.” 



In order to modify the way application or productivity 
software packages are being taught, 24 freshmen in a 
school of business volunteered to learn the same skills 
using an interactive multimedia software. They used the 
software independently; that is, they did not attend a 
computer lab session to receive instruction. Within 6 
weeks they completed 6 tutorials and 6 related homework 
assignments covering Netscape, the World-Wide Web, 
Windows 95, and Microsoft Office, including Word, 
Excel and PowerPoint. Those that succeeded in 
mastering the skills are exempt from the computer lab 
portion of the required Information Systems class. On the 
exit questionnaire, the students* reactions concerning the 
experiment and the software are more positive than 
negative. Most of the negative comments were 
constructive criticism. All of the students seemed to 
benefit from the experience. 

Use of the interactive multimedia software eliminated 
inconsistencies that arise when multiple instructors are 
teaching the same subject matter. The instructor or help 
is not always available when needed. Evaluation of the 
studenfs assignments by the software is more consistent 
than that of different (or the same) instructor. Using the 
software eliminated the inconsistencies between 
instructors and there are built-in help fimctions. 
Therefore, the software offers additional benefits to the 
lecture-based presentation. 

Interactive multimedia software accommodates different 
learning styles. In a study by Bohlen and Ferratt (1996) 
both lecture-based training and computer-based training 
were evaluated for students with different learning styles. 
They concluded that the computer-based training was 
more effective for all learning styles. While the purpose 
of this experiment was not to replicate their study, one of 
the goals was to accommodate different learning styles for 
a different generation. 

FUTURE 

In the past. Freshmen, with the assistance of an upper- 
class mentor, attempted to learn the basics of the software 
productivity packages. This was not very successful. All 
incoming Freshmen students will use this interactive 
multimedia software in the fall. They will not follow the 
ambitious schedule of learning all applications using the 
tutorials and completing all assignments and projects in 6 
weeks like the experimental group. It is expected that the 
tutorials, assignments, and projects will be completed as 
part of the first year development program over the 
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students’ first year of study. However, students not 
achieving an 80% on each of the applications packages 
must redo the work until they pass. They will need this 
score in order to register for the required Information 
Systems core course. 

By requiring all incoming students to reach a certain level 
of proficiency, some of the computer lab issues should be 
mitigated. Instead of the wide discrepancy existing 
currently, they may all have the same baseline skill level. 
And this baseline level may be higher than previous 
attempts at achieving the basics of the application 
packages. Obviously, there will still be some students 
with more advanced skills, but the lower end should be 
eliminated. This will enable the computer lab material to 
become more relevant and challenging, with advanced 
topics and opportunities to extrapolate from just learning 
keystrokes, to completing more complex business 
problems using these software applications. Some of the 
advanced topics covered will include developing multiple 
linked organizational budgets and simulating “what-if’ 
types of questions, generating statistical analysis of this 
information and understanding the larger implications of 
the figures to the organization. The instructor can 
concentrate on educating the students instead of training 
them. 

Faculty members teaching in the MBA program are also 
interested in the outcome of this experiment. There are 
MBA students in their classes without the necessary 
computer skills. Faculty will be able to recommend this 
type of self-paced, self-learning activity to these students 
and not have to spend time bringing them to a skill level 
required to complete MBA assignments. 

More companies are investing in training their employees. 
Everyone, the organization and the employee, benefits 
with increased productivity and profitability (Bergman 
1995). On average, about 1.4% of payroll, $59.8 billion 
is 1996 (1996 Industry Report), was spent on training and 
it is projected that 75% of all companies with 50 or more 
employees will use computer-based training (Bohlen and 
Ferratt 1996). Since the use of computer-based training is 
becoming ubiquitous in the business community, the use 
of the software in the undergraduate business program 



prepares the students for life-long learning throughout 

their future careers. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MULTIMEDIA TEACHING 
MATERIALS FOR A COMMON SERVICE SUBJECT IN 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 



Willie Yip 

The Hong Kong Polytechnic University 



It is anticipated that a large number of students will be taking some popular common service computing subjects 
in a credit-based system. These subject modules may be taught by different teachers; thus there is a need to 
ensure that students are taught uniformly with the same teaching materials. It is likely that mass lectures will 
be used in a credit-based system and well-prepared teaching materials must be available for effective learning 
and teaching. A set of common teaching materials to be shared by several staff can make staff resources better 
deployed. This paper is concerned with the production of the multimedia teaching materials in a common service 
subject. A CD-ROM which contains the multimedia teaching materials has been produced. The development of 
multimedia teaching materials has been undertaken in a common service subject, Information Technology. There 
is no doubt that the development process requires hardware, software, and human resources. This paper 
describes the characteristics of the teaching materials, the development process, the experience of the author, 
and the problems encountered in the development of multimedia teaching materials using Microsoft PowerPoint 
version 7. 



INTRODUCTION 

In view of the implementation of a credit-based system in 
The Hong Kong Polytechnic University starting 
September 1998, there will be a large number of students 
wanting to study some common subject modules in 
Computing. This popular subject module will be attended 
by many students and may involve several teachers. There 
is a need to ensure that students are taught uniformly with 
the same teaching materials. High quality teaching 
materials must be available for effective learning and 
teaching. A set of common teaching materials to be shared 
by several staff can make staff resources better deployed. 
The use of multimedia was applied to teach 
telecommunication (Yaverbaum and Nadarajan 1996). 
Also, multimedia can be used in educational settings 
(Smith 1997). The author undertook a Hong Kong 
University Grants Committee-funded Learning & 
Teaching project which was to develop teaching materials 
tailor-made for a common service module. The project 
consumed about US$5550 for the hiring of student 
assistants to be involved in the project. This paper is 
concerned with the production of the multimedia teaching 
materials in a common service subject in Information 



Technology. A CD-ROM which contains the multimedia 
teaching materials has been produced. 

The development of multimedia teaching materials has 
been undertaken in a common service subject, Information 
Technology. There is no doubt that the development 
process requires hardware, software, and human resources. 
This paper describes the characteristics of the teaching 
materials, the development process, the experience of the 
author, and the problems encountered in the development 
of multimedia teaching materials using Microsoft 
PowerPoint version 7. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TEACHING 
MATERIALS 

The service subject module. Information Technology 
includes topics on hardware, software, data 
communication, the internet, databases, information 
systems, and software packages. The subject is designed 
as an introductory subject in Information Technology. The 
teaching materials have been prepared with multimedia 
for a professional-look presentation and they are all 
contained on a CD-ROM. The materials provide 
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consistent and common coverage for all teachers of the 
subject. As the lecture materials are readily available on 
a CD-ROM, the delivery of a lecture can be easy when the 
lecture room has the necessary equipment which includes 
a computer with CD drive and sound capability, a 
projector and a screen. 

There is a main menu (see Figure 1) through which lecture 
topics are to be selected with an icon-based interface. This 
can be convenient to a teacher as there is no need to 
remember the file names of the various topics. The 
materials in each lecture topic are well-organized with 
suitable video, audio, clip art, and photos to hold the 
attention of the students. Diagrams, charts, tables, and 
short video clips have been included for illustrations. 

It was decided that the materials should have a good 
presentation format. Every slide is provided in the most 
appropriate presentation format with good combination of 
text and background color to attract the attention of the 
students. Bullets and font size have been carefully chosen 
to add emphasis to the presentation materials. Templates 
have also been applied carefully. Students in the past 
commented that they prefer to have color transparencies 
in lectures. Some of the important points are highlighted 
with color to focus students’ attention. Different topics use 
different colors to give a fresh appearance. Most of the 
slides are supported with note pages which can 
supplement the details of each of the text lines in the 
slides. Each topic is provided with references including 
World Wide Web (WWW) addresses from which students 
and teachers can purse further information about topics. 

DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 
Choice of Development Tools 

The development of multimedia teaching materials can be 
performed using authoring packages e.g. Toolbook which 
offer a number of special effects and interactive controls. 
The disadvantage is that a certain amount of 
programming is required. Most teachers may not have the 
time to be involved in programming in the preparation of 
teaching materials. They are already busy being involved 
with other important activities such as research, 
administration, lecturing, giving tutorials, and marking 
assignments. Indeed, they require an effective presentation 
tool to assist them in the development of teaching 
materials for presentation. Furthermore, the materials 
should be able to be enhanced and/or modified without 
much effort. 



Microsoft PowerPoint is a very popular presentation tool 
used extensively in both the academic and business 
environments. PowerPoint has the advantage that a teacher 
does not need to know the technical aspects of 
programming to use the software. PowerPoint facilitates 
the development, modification, and subsequent 
enhancement of presentation materials. Coles and Rowley 
(1996) and Fulton (1997) have described the facilities for 
effective presentation using PowerPoint. 

Development of Multimedia Teaching Materials 

The project involves multimedia which may include text, 
graphics, video-clips, photographs, and sound. The first 
step was to collect the latest information on Information 
Technology and prepare the text. A considerable amount 
of typing was necessary. The next task was to add 
multimedia objects and other special effects to the text. 
The materials were first developed using PowerPoint 
version 4 under Windows 3.1 and these materials were 
later transferred to PowerPoint 7. Most of the teaching 
materials (slides) are supported with note pages which can 
supplement the details of the main points in the slides. 
References and WWW addresses are added to the end of 
each topic so that teachers and students can make further 
investigations. In order to attract the attention of students, 
every slide is provided in the most appropriate 
presentation format with good combinations of text and 
background color. The template and bullets and font size 
have been carefully chosen. Some of the important points 
are highlighted with color. Some slides have been built 
with animation effects; for example, the typewriter text 
effect and laser text effect. The teaching materials have 
different fonts including Times New Roman, Arial, and 
Garamond, among others. The application of the Book 
Antiqua font gives a smooth and appealing appearance. 
Also, ‘Handwriting’ and 3D fonts have been included to 
give the presentation a special appearance. An icon-based 
user interface was later developed and the presenter can 
choose the topic to be presented by clicking the 
appropriate icon. 

Hardware and Software Facilities for Multimedia 
Development 

To save time and effort, it would seem logical to use 
readily-available multimedia object clips which can be 
purchased from third-party vendors and perhaps 
downloaded from the Internet. Many video clips were 
found to be not appropriate to the subject under 
development. It was decided to produce them directly. 
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However, before the multimedia objects can be produced, 
there is a need to know how to use both hardware and 
software facilities. One major issue was the lack of 
hardware and software in my department and also the lack 
of technical support in using these facilities. The lack of 
manuals was also one of the problems. Sometimes, the 



access of hardware and software facilities was made from 
other departments. For example, The production of the 
video clips and the production of the CD-ROMs required 
the help of the Educational Development Unit of The 
Hong Kong Polytechnic University. The following table 
summaries the hardware and software facilities that have 
been used in the production of teaching materials. 



TABLE 1 

MULTIMEDIA OBJECTS 



Multimedia Objects 


File Format 


Software Requirement 


Hardware Requirement 


Sound(music) 


*.wav 


CoolEdit 


Sound Card (Sound Blaster) 


Video 


*.avi 


Adobe Premiere 


Digital Video Camera 

Video Capture Card (Video 

Blaster) 


Sound(Midi) 


*.mid 


Nil 


Sound Blaster 


Spoken sound 


*.wav 


Sound Recorder 


Microphone 


Presentation 


*.ppt 


PowerPoint 


Nil 


Photo 


*.jpg *.bmp 


Photoshop 4.0 
PhotoEnhancer 


Digital Camera (Kodak) 


Scanned image 


*.jpg, *bmp 


HP desk scan 


HP Scanner 


Clip arts 


*.wmf 


Clipart CDs 


Nil 


CD-ROM 

production 


Nil 


EasyCD Prol 


Jazz or Zip drive 
CD-Writer 


Diagram 


Nil 


PaintShop Pro 


Nil 



Production of Multimedia Objects 

Video Clips. It is useful to present short video(s) in 
lectures to enhance learning and to stimulate the students’ 
interest. It was felt that relevant video clips could be 
produced to show some situations that they have not seen 
before. Sometimes students may not be allowed to access 
an environment unless arrangements have been made. e.g. 
a computer center in which all hardware devices are 
installed Many of them may have seen and used a PC but 
they have not seen a super computer or a file server. They 
have an opportunity to see the full environment of a 
computer center which is quite different firom that of a PC 
terminal room. However, video clips can be down-loaded 
from the WWW or purchase from third-party vendors. It 
can also be time consuming to search for relevant clips to 
be incorporated into the teaching materials. 

The production of good image quality video clips may 
require a digital video camera; otherwise, snapshots can 
be digitized using a scanner. One can adjust the resolution 
of the image. When a higher resolution is chosen, a larger 
file size will be required. For better quality of video 
effect, it is advisable to skip the beginning and the last 



portion of the video shot for later editing with transition 
effect. Video recording and editing software such as 
Adobe Premiere is required for accepting input from the 
digital video camera and for subsequent editing. It is also 
advisable to have several shots of the same scene before 
selecting a video for digitizing. Each video should be 
edited and compressed before linking to the presentation. 

Incorporating multimedia objects in presentations requires 
many technical decisions. The Audio Video Interleaved 
(AVI) format is a convenient format for video clips which 
can be inserted into the presentation. Some videos are in 
QuickTime format which requires a QuickTime player for 
the show. The size of a video file occupies less space if it 
is in MPEG format. For example, a file in AVI format 
occupies 120MB/Min compared with a MPEG file of 
18MB/Min. That is approximately seven times larger. It 
seems logical to convert AVI files to MPEG format. This 
can be done using file conversion software such as Xing 
Encorder. With an MPEG file, Xinger Player needs to be 
installed for the show. Moreover, a faster computer is 
required for playing the MPEG file as the file is 
compressed and subsequently re-converted at the time of 
playing. Thus, a particular file format requires an 
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appropriate driver and player. It is essential to use a Jazz 
or Zip disk for backup and to work with in the subsequent 
editing processes. Because of size and speed 
considerations, the use of the ordinary 1 .44 MB floppy 
disk is out of the question. Sometimes, a relatively small 
file can be compressed to store on a floppy disk and then 
de-ccmpressed for using. When a presentation has video 
clips, the time taken to save, load and play the 
presentation slides is much longer. For example, it has 
been found that a 23.6 MB multimedia presentation file 
requires 1 min. 50 sec. for saving to hard disk. The 
problems with handling presentation materials with 
multimedia objects are the large file sizes. It is preferable 
to use a Jazz storage device for storage and for speedy 
backup. Windows 95 has a known problem that the system 
can fail easily. There have been some occasions when 
the original file was corrupted when the file was being 
saved to the hard disk. 

Photo Clips 

Students may not have seen equipment such as an 
uninterruptible power supply, a repeater, line printers and 
others. These real objects can be brought to the class 
environment for demonstration or illustration. A digital 
camera can be used to create a picture of interest to be 
inserted into the presentation. Normal cameras have better 
quality. Digital cameras are easier to use. One additional 
feature is the ability to change the resolution of the image. 
Software is required to convert the digital camera format 
to that of a photo image format such as JPG. A photo 
image can be either JPG or BMP format and the JPG one 
occupies less space. However, Digital Photo format needs 
to be compatible with PowerPoint 7. A black and white 
image requires less disk space compare with color images 
but color pictures are more informative to students. 

A scanner can be used to capture an image of a standard 
photograph. In fact, any object with a flat surface can be 
considered for duplication using a scanner rather than 
taking a photo, e.g. an image of a smart card. Experience 
has shown that the original picture should not have a 
glossy or bright color surface in order to obtain a good 
quality image. Some illustration materials can be scanned 
and then later incorporated into presentations. 

Audio Clips 

It may be worthwhile to include short music at the 
beginning of a lecture when all students have not yet 
arrived. The first slide of the presentation (with the 
heading of the topic) is the logical place to insert a light 
music clip. The idea is not to provide entertainment to 



students but rather students can be able to relax a while 
before the lecture starts. Some topics are not interesting 
but they are important, e.g. a topic on standard 
documentation which may not be easy to stimulate the 
interest of the students but a relaxed environment may 
help. It took some time to choose some light and relaxing 
music to be played. Audio editing software can be used to 
edit an audio sound track from a regular music CD and 
select the best tone of it. The music can repeat itself again 
when it comes to the end. This also reduces the size of the 
audio file. There are many sound recording formats. Most 
presentations use 16 bit sound at 22khz which is quite 
adequate when sound is inserted as a media clip. The 
media player must be used to control the sound. The 
sound file used in this project is 8 bits at 1 1 kHz with 
mono play which will take up less file space compared 
with a sound file of the same length of 16 bits at 44 kHz 
with stereo play. e.g. A song which lasts for 2 minutes 47 
seconds with 8 bits 1 1 Hz requires 1.8 MB whereas with 
16 bits 44. 1 kHz requires 28.8 MB. 

After the music/midi clip has been inserted in the slide, an 
icon representing the clip, (a thumbnail) will appear on the 
slide. The music/midi will automatically be played once 
the slide has been loaded. The audio will be terminated 
once another slide is to be shown. In order not to show the 
thumbnail^ the size of the icon has been resized to a small 
dot and it is hidden in the dark area of a picture on the 
slide. However, it is sometimes difficult to locate the dot. 
For maintenance purpose, another solution would be to 
place a rectangle object (with no border and colored the 
same as the background) in front of the icon. 

Teaching materials can be inserted with spoken sound. 
The video clips have been incorporated with spoken 
sound. The decision was not to include spoken sound in 
the teaching materials more than necessary otherwise it 
will turn into self learning material. It may have impact on 
teachers if more and more self learning materials are 
produced. It is generally agreed that students should be 
taught by teachers in lectures. Later, students can use 
other facilities to assist them to learn. 

Clip Art 

The Microsoft Clipart Gallery has a good number of 
graphics available. Clip art can be inserted not only to add 
interest to a presentation and they can be informative. 
Sometimes, they can emphase specific points and have 
special effects. For example, a pair of scissors is to be 
included in a presentation when talking about the Delete 
function of word processing software. Clip art can be 
obtained from a number of sources: the clip art file within 
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PowerPoint, third-party software vendors, downloading 
from the internet, scanned images, and drawings. The 
presentation materials used in this project were obtained 
from the Clip Gallery as well as cartoon clip art from a 
third-party vendor. One must be careful not to violate 
copyright of designated materials. 

STRUCTURE OF PRESENTATION MATERIALS 

The teaching materials for each topic were first developed 
and each topic forms a file and can be used directly for 
presentation. A main menu has been prepared to serve as 
a link among the lecture topics and to provide an easy 
human-computer interface. Each topic is associated with 
an icon which can be selected by clicking it. Each topic 
consists of a number of slides some of which have been 



linked to multimedia objects. Each slide within a topic can 
be linked to multimedia object(s) which can be linked to 
another slides and can be linked back to itself after 
invoking. The topics of presentation materials are 
arranged in a multi-level tree menu fashion. The main 
menu and sub-menus provide an icon-based interface from 
which the teacher can choose a topic by selecting the 
required icon and the relevant materials will be loaded for 
use. 

The main menu has a rotating logo of the university. The 
visual impact of the slide is the combination of the 
background color, the text color and the well-chosen 
icons. Light music will automatically be played once the 
slide has been loaded. Figure 1 below shows the main 
menu and Figure 2 demonstrates the sub-menus. 



FIGURE 1 
MAIN MENU 
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FIGURE 2 
SUB-MENUS 
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BURNING OF CD-ROM (COMPACT DISK-READ 
ONLY MEMORY) 

Because of the large file sizes that are involved with 
multimedia materials, it is beneficial to have a CD-ROM 
as an end product which holds all information on one disk. 
It will be more convenient for the teacher to carry the CD- 
ROM to the lecture theater assuming that a computer with 
CD drive and projection unit are available. When files 
sizes are large, we need to consider loading time & system 
requirements. The following table provides some 
examples of multimedia objects of large file size: 



TABLE 2 

LARGE FILE TYPES 



File Types 


Playing Time 


Size 


Video 


C_room.avi 


14.91 MB 


(*,avi) 


(26 Sec) 






Superc l.avi 
(42 Sec) 


25.16 MB 


Music 


DataBase.wav 


2.59 MB 


(*,wav) 


(3.55 Min) 






DataCom.wav 
(4.22 Min) 


2.89 MB 


Midi 


Abridge.mid 


7.33 K 


(*,midi) 


(40.53 Sec) 




Scanned 

image 


Nil 


1.97 MB 


Photo 

(♦.BMP) 


Nil 


1.97 MB 



The process of creating a CD-ROM is accomplished using 
a CD-ROM writer. Several versions of the PowerPoint 
materials were produced before the final version evolved. 
It was found that not every copy of CD-ROM could be 
successfully produced. The early production could be read 
by some computers but not by the others. The reason was 
due to the incompatibility of the Windows version chosen 
for the development of the material and the subsequent 
production of the CD-ROM. For example, the burning of 
the CD-ROM used Windows 97 and the development of 
teaching materials used Windows 95. One end result was 
that an AVI formatted file could not be played. 

PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 

PowerPoint offers a number of attractive templates of 
bright colors and different designs. It was first tempting to 
select these attractive templates, some of which have 
colorful borders. As some slides contain considerable 
amounts of information to be presented, it was found that 
these templates were not appropriate because the borders 



took up too much space. Thus a plain background was 
chosen. 

Drawing tools provided by PowerPoint version 7 are not 
effective for drawing graphics/pictures/charts. Other 
drawing software had to be used instead and then the 
resultant pictures imported into the PowerPoint 
presentations. 

The color combination of slides is dependent on the color 
resolution of the monitor. Different monitor models will 
have different effects on the same slides. Some high 
resolution monitors will have much more color 
combinations than low resolution monitors. It is 
recommended to be consistent when producing and 
showing the slides with the same setting. The best way is 
to develop the materials using 256 colors on low 
resolution monitors then the appearance will be 
predictable on all machines. 

Windows 95 is renown to be unstable and files may have 
been corrupted in the middle of editing. It is advisable to 
save the working file as often as possible. When large files 
are used, the time taken could be significant when the 
mass storage was not used. Mass storage devices such as 
Jazz or Zip drives were needed because multimedia object 
files are very large. 

Students expect multimedia to be of the quality that 
appears on TV. Therefore, any video clips, for example, 
need to be new, interesting, informative, and high quality. 
The presentation designers need to incorporate visuals, for 
example, supercomputers, tape libraries, and smart cards. 



CONCLUSION 

The author has described the experience of producing a 
multimedia support tool for a common service subject. 
Information Technology using PowerPoint version 7. The 
preparation of multimedia teaching materials is a time- 
consuming process. It requires a great deal of resources in 
terms of human, hardware, and software availability. It 
required long hours of project management efforts in 
checking and proof reading the materials. More 
importantly, it requires intensive technical support. The 
development of multimedia teaching materials requires 
considerable thought in incorporating meaningful audio 
and video files into the presentation. The materials can be 
further enhanced with PowerPoint 97. 

There are a number of questions which need to be 
addressed. One question is “Should teachers spend so 
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much time and efTort in producing multimedia materials 
to stimulate the interests of the students to learn ?’\ Many 
academic departments may not have the resources to 
support this kind of work. However, it is generally agreed 
that if students are motivated to learn, the task of teaching 
can be easier. The use of multimedia presentations can 
help to enhance the learning and teaching process. 

Further research should be made to investigate the cost 
effectiveness of using multimedia presentations in 
teaching. Another research question is “How much better 
students can learn with multimedia presentations?”. Can 
all subjects apply multimedia technology to all levels of 
students successfully? Considerable amounts of time and 
resources are required of academics who also have 
research and administrative demands. 
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TECHNOLOGY SKILLS IN DEMAND: 

A SURVEY OF JOB ADVERTISEMENTS IN 

NEW ENGLAND 
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To identify the IS skills in greatest demand in Connecticut and the New England region, classified ads appearing 
the region's major newspapers during the summer of 1998 were analyzed. This paper highlights these findings 
and compares them to the skills employers from other regions have deemed important It also suggests 
curriculum implications for MIS educators and directions for future research based on longitudinal assessment 
and comparison with other regions of North America. 



INTRODUCTION 

To address the overwhelming demand for technology- 
literate workers in New England, a survey of major 
regional newspapers was taken to determine which skills 
were in greatest demand by employers. Students and 
faculty alike are aware of the insatiable demand for 
skilled knowledge workers with a strong background in 
technology concepts. The challenge faced by the faculty 
and curriculum committees is to assess their current 
course offerings to determine which skills are still 
applicable and which, if any, are no longer needed. 

Local and regional employers in New England are having 
a difficult time hiring competent, skilled workers with a 
strong information technology background. One only 
needs to read the headlines of articles in newspapers like 
the Hartford Courant--' A common plea, *Help wanted': 
Will a shortage of workers slow growth of state's 
economy?” and "The frustrating search for workers: 
Information technology jobs go begging in Connecticut"-- 
to get an idea of the magnitude of the problem. Primarily 
due to a changing business climate, relatively high cost of 
living, and the loss of over 50% of graduating high school 
seniors to other states, Connecticut, in particular, has a 
difficult time finding and keeping technology workers. 
While it is beyond the scope of this paper to address the 
cost of living or migration issues, it will attempt to 
determine which technology skill sets are necessary and 
in demand by employers and how colleges and 
universities should respond to these needs. 



Several previous studies have looked at the classified ads 
for trends and skills. Many recent papers have focused on 
other specific regions, such as the Middle Atlantic states 
(Jacobson and Armstrong, 1996) or the Southeastern 
region (Case, Price, and Rogers, 1997). It has been 
several years since a comprehensive study of the New 
England region was conducted (Athey and Plotnicki, 
1992; Arnett and Litecky, 1994; Prabhakar, Litecky, and 
Arnett, 1995). This paper will use a methodology similar 
to that undertaken by Jacobson and Armstrong (1996) and 
Case, Price, and Rogers (1997). The focus, however, will 
be exclusively on the New England region. 

METHODOLOGY 

This study has attempted to determine which skills are in 
demand by employers in the greater New England region 
by analyzing classified ads for information systems jobs 
using the five largest newspapers in the region. Ads from 
both the actual printed classifieds as well as the Internet 
web sites of these newspapers were included. This is the 
first attempt at investigating the regional needs of New 
England businesses. Follow-up studies are planned for the 
future to determine the longitudinal implications of these 
skill sets. Such future surveys will attempt to replicate 
these findings and determine whether the changing 
economy in New England is reflective of the courses 
offered and skills taught by colleges and universities. 

A pilot-study of IS job ads was conducted during April, 
1998 from advertisements found in the Sunday edition of 
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the Hartford Courartt, Connecticut’s largest daily 
newspaper. The resulting matrix of skills and 
competencies was used to assess several regional New 
England papers during the summer of 1998, thereby 
providing a more comprehensive assessment of IS job 
skills in New England. 

The papers selected for this study included the Sunday 
edition of the Hartford Courant (covering greater 
Connecticut and Western Massachusetts), the Boston 
Globe (covering most of eastern Massachusetts, the south 
shore and northern New England), the Worcester 
Telegram and Gazette (covering central and western 
Massachusetts and northeastern Connecticut), the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin (covering Rhode Island and 
south eastern Connecticut^, and the New England edition 
of The New York Times due to the proximity of 
southwestern Connecticut (Fairfield coimty) to New York 
City. For the first two months we also included the 
Portland Press Herald (covering Maine), the Union 
Leader: New Hampshire Sunday News (covering New 
Hampshire) and the Rutland Tribune (covering Vermont) 
in our study. These papers were dropped from the study 
in subsequent months due to the limited number of job 
postings encountered in each of these papers. Since both 
the Boston Globe and Worcester Telegram and Gazette 
advertised for more positions in these areas than the 
respective local papers mentioned above, the author 
contends that it would not compromise the study to drop 
these three papers from the analysis. 

Analysis of Ads 

Following the coding of previous studies (Jacobson and 
Armstrong, 1996; Case, Price, and Rogers, 1997), more 
than one hundred criteria were used to group several 
categories such as general job skills, information systems 
skills, programming languages, hardware platforms and 
operating systems, database skills, networking topologies 
and structures, application packages, specialized 
development software and educational backgrounds. The 
same coding methodology was employed as that used by 
Jacobson and Armstrong (1996). 

The study was limited to ads for business-oriented IS 
positions placed by organizations for their own work force 
and to ads placed by consulting firms who hire individuals 
to work for them. If the advertisement was for a specific 



number of positions, with a particular set of skills, the 
need for those skills was tallied for that number. 
However, when the number of positions to be filled was 
not indicated, the skill was tallied only once (p. 45). 

Thus, by using a similar classification scheme, it is 
possible to compare the demand for positions and skills 
across both cities and time periods. It also allows for 
replication of the study in the future and provides a means 
with which to compare New England to other regions. To 
address reliability concerns and enable comparison with 
earlier studies on different regions, all information 
systems ads were scanned and only those ads that met the 
criteria noted above were included. Ads for IS sales 
positions, teachers, and non technical personnel were not 
included in the survey. 

RESULTS 

Since the coverage of these papers sometimes overlaps, 
they have been analyzed with respect to geographic region 
rather than a specific metropolis. This provides a look at 
skills needed in the different regions of New England, 
each of which has its own industrial and technical niche. 
The Hartford Courant and the New England edition of the 
New York Times was used to assess job skills in central 
and western Connecticut and western Massachusetts, the 
Providence Journal Bulletin was scanned for job skills in 
Rhode Island and southeastern Connecticut, the Worcester 
Telegram and Gazette was used for Central and Eastern 
Massachusetts, and the Boston Globe was scanned for job 
skills in metro Boston and northern New England. Thus, 
jobs in the New England region can be attributed to one of 
the five papers studied. 

As illustrated in Table 1, a total of 2,639 information 
systems advertisements appeared in the five New England 
papers on the first Sunday of June, July, and August 1998. 
The ads were analyzed using the methodology described 
above and the results were tabulated and analyzed using 
an Excel spreadsheet. 

With respect to general job skills, those in the greatest 
demand were interpersonal and communication skills and 
problem solving and analytical skills. Table 2 
illustratedthe percentage of ads requesting the specific 
skills mentioned above. 
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TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF ADS FOR EACH CITY’S PAPER BY MONTH 





The 

Hartford 

Courant 

(CT) 


New 

York 

Times 

(NY) 


Providence 

Journal 

Bulletin 

(RI) 


Worcester 
Telegram & 
Gazette 
(MA) 


The 

Boston 

Globe 

(MA) 


New 

England 

Region 

Totals 


May 


142 


344 


34 


27 


174 


721 


June 


128 


296 


22 


18 


136 


600 


July 


139 


327 


41 


22 


157 


686 


August 


109 


353 


28 


13 


129 


632 


Totals 


518 


1320 


125 


80 


596 


2639 



TABLE 2 

GENERAL JOB SKILLS 





Connecticut & 
Western Mass 
(includes NYC) 


Central & Eastern 
Massachusetts 


Rhode 

Island 


Metro Boston & 
Northern 
New England 


New 

England 

Region 

Average 


Coordination & Project 
Management 


8% 


9% 


7% 


10% 


8.5% 


Interpersonal & 
Communication Skills 


10% 


12% 


9% 


11% 


10.5% 


Problem Solving & 
Analytical skills 


9% 


8% 


10% 


13% 


10% 


General Job Skills 


6% 


5% 


4% 


6% 


5.25% 



TABLE 3 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS SKILLS 





Connecticut & 
Western Mass 
(includes NYC) 


Central & Eastern 
Massachusetts 


Rhode 

Island 


Metro Boston & 
Northern 
New England 


New 

England 

Region 

Average 


Design & Development 


6% 


8% 


7% 


9% 


7.5% 


Y2K (Year 2000) 


3% 


4% 


3% 


3% 


3.25% 


Hardware & Software 
Implementation 


5% 


5% 


4% 


6% 


5% 


Networking & 
Telecommunications 


9% 


6% 


10% 


10% 


8.75% 


Operations & Maintenance 
Skills 


5% 


4% 


5% 


4% 


4.5% 



The information skills in greatest demand were design and 
development and networking and telecommunications. 
This is in line with previous studies of other regions. The 
demand for networking and telecommunications is 
probably due largely to recent developments in Internet 
technologies and the availability of database programs for 



the P.C. Surprisingly, there was little mention of Y2K 
(Year 2000) skills. This might indicate that employers are 
looking for specific skill sets rather than general Y2K 
knowledge. Table 3 delineates the most common IS 
skills. As expected, the educational background requested 
by most employers was that of a bachelor's degree. This 
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is in line with previous studies of other regions (Case, 
Price, and Rogers, 1997; Jacobson and Armstrong, 1996; 
Prabhakar, Litecky, and Arnett, 1995). There was also a 
demand for employees with advanced degrees, probably 
due to the New England region’s large number of college 
graduates and college educated employees. Professional 
certifications were mentioned quite often, particularly 
Microsoft's MSCE and Novell’s CNE. Less than 5% of 
the jobs required more than 5 year’s of experience. This 
is probably due to the nature of classified advertisements— 
more entry-level jobs are placed in print media. Table 4 
breaks down the education and training requirements. 

The hardware platform in greatest demand was that of the 
PC. This was followed closely by mainframe systems and 
mini- and mid-range systems. This appears to reflect a 
nationwide trend in migration toward PC and client/server 
systems and away from mainframe and minicomputers. 
The greater demand for mainframe systems skills over the 



Southeastern U.S. (Case, Price, and Rogers, 1997) is 
probably the result of more insurance and financial firms 
headquartered in New England and their reliance on older 
platforms. In fact, many of these firms continue to 
employ mainfiame and midrange systems and are just 
beginning to migrate to client-server and PC-based 
platforms. Table 5 illustrates the hardware platform 
requirements. 

Windows NT was the operating system mentioned the 
most often, followed closely by Windows 95 and 
Windows 98 and UNIX. There is a definite trend toward 
PC based operating systems and away from mainframe 
systems as shown in Table 6. Interestingly, DOS was still 
mentioned 5% of the time and DCL (used on Digital 
minicomputers) was in greater demand in Central and 
Eastern Massachusetts and Northern New England, 
presumably due to Digital’s strong presence in New 
Hampshire. 



TABLE 4 

EDUCATIONAL/TRAINING AND YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 





Connecticut & 
Western Mass 
(includes NYC) 


Central & Eastern 
Massachusetts 


Rhode 

Island 


Metro Boston & 
Northern 
New England 


New 

England 

Region 

Average 


MSCE/CNE/CNA 


14% 


9% 


3% 


10% 


9.25% 


Bachelor’s Degree 


33% 


20% 


24% 


28% 


26.25% 


Advanced Degree 


4% 


3% 


2% 


4% 


, 3.25% 


1-2 Years Experience 


17% 


15% 


18% 


22% 


18% 


3-5 Years Experience 


19% 


18% 


13% 


18% 


17% 


5 + Years Experience 


5% 


6% 


4% 


5% 


5% 



TABLES 

HARDWARE PLATFORMS 





Connecticut & 
Western Mass 
(includes NYC) 


Central & Eastern 
Massachusetts 


Rhode 

Island 


Metro Boston 
& Northern 
New England 


New 

England 

Region 

Average 


Personal Computers 


28% 


25% 


20% 


30% 


25.75% 


Client/Server systems 


10% 


13% 


15% 


14% 


13% 


Mini- & Mid-range 


12% 


10% 


7% 


15% 


11% 


Mainframe systems 


17% 


18% 


12% 


15% 


15.5% 
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TABLE 6 

OPERATING SYSTEMS 





Connecticut & 
Western Mass 
(includes NYC) 


Central & Eastern 
Massachusetts 


Rhode 

Island 


Metro Boston & 
Northern 
New England 


New England 
Region 
Average 


Windows NT 


18% 


15% 


12% 


17% 


15.5% 


Windows 3.x/95/98 


11% 


11% 


10% 


9% 


10.25% 


UNIX 


11% 


10% 


8% 


14% 


10.75% 


AS/400 


7% 


2% 


1% 


3% 


3.25% 


Novell NetWare 


10% 


5% 


4% 


6% 


6.25% 


JCL/MVS 


2% 


3% 


2% 


5% 


3% 


DCL 


2% 


5% 


1% 


7% 


3.75% 


DOS 


4% 


5% 


4% 


6% 


4.75% 



The programming languages most in demand were 
COBOL, C++, and Visual Basic. COBOL was in greatest 
demand in Connecticut and Rhode Island and C++ was 
most often requested in Central and Eastern 
Massachusetts, Metro Boston and northern New England. 
This is probably due to the need for Y2K compliance 
issues and the large number of insurance firms in 
Connecticut which employ older legacy systems. Overall, 
the New England region is in line with the Southeastern 
U.S. (Case, Price, and Rogers, 1997) and in the Middle 
Atlantic states (Jacobson and Armstrong, 1996) with 
respect to programming languages. While the order of 
importance may vary slightly, it appears that demand for 
non object-oriented programming languages is the result 
of maintenance on legacy systems and the demand for 
visual programming languages (i.e. Visual Basic and 
C++) reflects the focus on new development in a GUI 
environment. Table 7 illustrates the breakdown by 
language. 



Specialized application package needs varied by sub- 
region. This is also not sxirprising given the different 
types of business found in each area. The applications 
consistently in greatest demand were MS Office 95/97, 
Powerbuilder, and CICS. There was more of a demand 
for CICS in Connecticut and Central Massachusetts, 
probably as a result of larger numbers of insurance and 
financial firms in the area. 

Database skills made up a large percentage of the total 
number of ads. Among the specific systems mentioned, 
Oracle was first, followed by DB2, Sybase, and Access. 
This appears to be a national trend as ads fi’om the 
Southeastern U.S. (Case, Price, and Rogers, 1997) and the 
Mid-Atlantic states (Jacobson and Armstrong, 1996) also 
demand these skills. It appears that Oracle and Access are 
used in PC-based development and Sybase and DB2 are 
used primarily in mainfirame systems. Table 1 1 illustrates 
the needs for particular database skills. 



TABLE? 

PROGRAMMING LANGUAGES 





Connecticut & 
Western Mass 
(includes NYC) 


Central & Eastern 
Massachusetts 


Rhode 

Island 


Metro Boston 
& Northern 
New England 


New 

England 

Region 

Average 


C 


11% 


10% 


2% 


14% 


9.25% 


C++ 


13% 


15% 


7% 


18% 


13.25% 


COBOL 


15% 


14% 


21% 


14% 


16% 


JAVA 


7% 


4% 


4% 


5% 


5% 


HTML/VRML 


2% 


2% 


4% 


4% 


3% 


VISUAL BASIC 


12% 


10% 


7% 


14% 


10.75% 
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TABLE 8 

SOFTWARE APPLICATIONS & SPECIALIZED TOOLS 





Connecticut & 
Western Mass 
(includes NYC) 


Central & Eastern 
Massachusetts 


Rhode 

Island 


Metro Boston 
& Northern 
New England 


New 

England 

Region 

Average 


CICS 


12% 


11% 


1% 


3% 


6.75% 


Lotus Notes 


3% 


2% 


1% 


2% 


2% 


MS Office 95/97 


9% 


12% 


11% 


8% 


10% 


MS Exchange 


1% 


1% 


2% 


2% 


1.5% 


Smartsuite 


1% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


0.5% 


Powerbuilder 


7% 


8% 


6% 


6% 


6.75% 


COBRA 


4% 


2% 


0% 


4% 


2.5% 



TABLE 9 

DATABASE SYSTEMS 





Connecticut & 
Western Mass 
(includes NYC) 


Central & Eastern 
Massachusetts 


Rhode 

Island 


Metro Boston & 
Northern 
New England 


New 

England 

Region 

Average 


Access 


9% 


10% 


7% 


4% 


7.5% 


dBase 


2% 


3% 


0% 


1% 


1.5% 


DB2 


13% 


12% 


3% 


8% 


9% 


FoxPro 


5% 


3% 


2% 


2% 


3% 


IMS 


4% 


5% 


1% 


1% 


2.75% 


Oracle 


16% 


14% 


14% 


15% 


14.75% 


Sybase 


9% 


8% 


5% 


10% 


8% 



DISCUSSION 

Comparing the results of jobs available the New England 
region with that of the Middle Atlantic states (Jacobson 
and Armstrong, 1996) and the Southeastern U.S. (Case, 
Price, and Rogers, 1997), some interesting similarities and 
disparities surface. With respect to basic business skills, 
many employers sought coordination & project 
management ability, strong interpersonal & 
communication skills, and problem solving & analytical 
competence. This supports findings from the other 
regions. Basic skills are a necessary co-requisite for a 
position in information systems.. 

The operating systems in greatest demand in New 
England are Windows NT, followed by Windows 
3.X/95/98 and Unix. This differs slightly from the Mid- 
Atlantic states where a greater demand for UNIX exists 
than for Windows NT (Jacobson and Armstrong, 1996). 



The percentages for New England are much more closely 
in line with that of the Southeastern U.S. (Case, Price, and 
Rogers, 1 997), perhaps suggesting that different industries 
(i.e. insurance and finance in New England and the 
Southeast compared to government and public service in 
the Mid- Atlantic) may have unique needs. 

The movement toward PC and client/server based 
computing is evident by the greater number of ads 
requesting these skills. This also appears to be a national 
trend as firms begin to move programs and data from 
mainframe systems to a more distributed environment. 
Mainframe skills continue to be in demand in New 
England more so than in other regions. This may be the 
result of a larger number of insurance and finance firms 
that still employ legacy applications written for the 
mainframe. The movement away from such systems is 
evident, albeit at a slower pace than other areas of the 
country. 
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Greater reliance on mainframe systems may also explain 
the dominance of COBOL for programming in New 
England. While COBOL is also requested in other parts 
of the country, many students from Connecticut take 
positions in the local insurance companies as COBOL 
maintenance programmers. New development, like other 
areas of the country, appears to be in the visual 
programming languages like C-H- and Visual Basic. 
There is also increasing demand for C and JAVA, 
indicating a movement toward web-based development. 

Like other parts of the country, database skills continue to 
be in great demand in New England as well. The primary 
skill set is Oracle, which is also the most often requested 
in other areas of the country (Jacobson and Armstrong, 
1996, Case, Price, and Rogers, 1997). However, unlike 
the other regions, DB2 and Sybase are the next most 
demanded database language in New England. Again, 
this may be explained by the large number of firms still 
using mainframe systems. The rest of the findings are 
consistent with those reported by Jacobson and Armstrong 
(1996) and Case, Price, and Rogers (1997). 

Curriculum Implications 

Comparing the needs IS employers in New England have 
requested with what the students have been taught 
provides a strong impetus to assess the current curriculum. 
According to recent MIS graduates in Connecticut, 
Connecticut State University (CSU) seems to be doing 
well in preparing students for the working world. There 
is, however, a need to for greater emphasis on business 
skills, especially oral, written, and presentation skills. 
This is supported by employers as they have requested 
these "soft” skills as co-requisites to the "technical” skills. 
With respect to the ’liard” skills, students felt prepared in 
networking, systems analysis, and database theory. The 
expressed a need to learn specific skills such as Oracle, 
Powerbuilder, C-H-, and Microsoft certification. This 
presents a dilemma for MIS educators. Do we teach the 
latest hot skills or do we teach concepts that students can 
adapt to changing requirements and technologies? This 
author concurs with Case, Price, and Rogers (1997), who 
suggest that universities must emphasize lifelong learning 
and students should be provided with a strong conceptual 
foundation with which they can acquire and adapt to new 
skill sets to meet changing business needs. 

Employers in Connecticut face many of the same needs as 
other areas of the country. Students in MIS are few and 
jobs are plentiful. Unfortunately, while a large portion of 
CSU graduates live and work within a 40-mile radius of 
Hartford and the campus, an increasing number a 



choosing to take positions outside Connecticut and even 
New England. The national demand for information 
systems skills might shed some light on why Connecticut, 
despite a strong technological economy and excellent 
educational system, continues to lose IS graduates to other 
cities and states. As educators, we must do our part to 
assist students in the learning process and prepare them 
for the dynamic global business environment. 

Future Research 

Over the past few years, three distinct regions of the U.S. 
have been analyzed with respect to information systems 
job skills and employer needs. The next logical steps are 
two-fold. Analysis of other areas of the country (e.g. the 
Midwest, the West coast, the Pacific Northwest) is needed 
to yield comparisons across North America. Longitudinal 
studies should also be conducted in the coming years to 
determine whether the analyses reported herein are long- 
term trends or short-term needs. By tracking information 
skills over time, it will be possible to forecast which skills 
will likely be needed in the near future, which are in 
current demand, and also which skills are quickly falling 
out of favor among employers. Such research will assist 
universities in development of local courses as well as 
national MIS curricula (Gorgone, and Gray, 1 998) to meet 
the dynamic needs of employers and employees as we 
prepare to enter the next niillenium. 
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USING TRAINING ADS TO IDENTIFY HIGH-DEMAND IS/IT JOB 

SKILLS AND COMPETENCIES 



Thomas L, Case 

Georgia Southern University 



IS educators and administrators are continually challenged to offer a curriculum that appropriately balances 
employer needs, accreditation requirements, and university realities including budget and staffing constraints. 
An important aspect of addressing this challenge involves staying abreast of the evolution of high-demand IS/IT 
skills. Numerous universities and educationally-oriented researchers have turned to survey research, advisory 
boards, and content analyzing newspaper want ads to provide guidance in keeping their curricula and IS course 
contents up-to-date. While such approaches can provide insight into the range of skills that employers are 
looking for, including the relative demand for particular skills, they may stop short of identifying emerging skills 
and/or the especially **hot ” skills that organizations are willing to pay a premium for. The current investigation 
was undertaken to determine whether the content analysis of IS/IT training ads in newspapers and on-line is 
superior to the content analysis of newspaper ads in identifying high/demand and/or emerging IS/IT skills. The 
findings suggest that content analyzing training ads can provide IS educators with greater insight into high- 
demand IS/IT skills than can be observed in newspaper want ads. The findings also suggest the contents of IS/IT 
want ads are superior to training ads in their attention to **soff* skills and enduring concepts that serve as 
cornerstones for lifelong learning. Universities are typically better positioned than trainingfirms to help students 
develop the ''soft'* skills; trainingfirms may be better positioned than universities to help trainees develop 
particular technical skills and competencies. 



INTRODUCTION 

Ensuring that IS program graduates possess skills and 
abilities sought by employers is an important issue among 
conscientious IS educators. IS educators (both faculty and 
program administrators) are continually challenged to 
craft curricula that satisfy a variety of criteria including: 

• meeting accreditation standards 

• up-to-date content 

• sufficient breadth to ensure a foundation for lifelong 
learning 

• courses, skill development and internship experiences 
that provide students with the background required by 
employers 

• curriculum (and course) content that prepare students 
for graduate programs. 

Simply identifying curricular content that satisfies labor 
market needs can be a daunting task in an age when the 
shelf-lives of technical skills are becoming shorter and 
shorter. 



IS educators have utilized a variety of approaches to stay 
abreast of IS/IT skills demanded by employers. Numerous 
investigators have utilized questioimaires to identify 
industry needs including surveys of companies who have 
hired program graduates, surveys of potential employers 
of program graduates, and surveys of program alumni. 
Other researchers have content analyzed newspaper want 
ads in order to identify the relative demand for specific 
skills and abilities among employers. Studies that have 
analyzed newspaper ads include Arnett and Litecky 
(1994), Athey and Plotnicki (1992), Case, Price, and 
Rogers (1997), Jacobson and Armstrong (1996), McLean 
and Schneberger (1997), Prabhakar, Litecky, and Arnett 
(1995), and Todd, McKeen, and Gallupe (1995). 

A common purpose of most of these investigations has 
been to determine the IS/IT skills, and 
educational/practical background(s) sought by employers. 
Most were undertaken to gather curriculum-relevant 
information that could be used to select of programming 
languages, software tools, and other information 
technologies that could serve the dual purpose of 
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illustrating (enduring) course concepts and providing 
skills that would help graduates get jobs. 

The 1997 study conducted by Case, Price, and Rogers is 
illustrative of the general approach that is used in the 
investigations that have content analyzed newspaper ads. 
Classified ads for IS jobs listed in the Sunday editions of 
the Savannah Morning News, the Charlotte Observer, and 
the Atlanta Constitution collected during the Spring of 
1997 were used to develop a grid of IS/IT 
skills/competencies. The grid, implemented as an Excel 
spreadsheet, consisted of approximately two-hundred 
distinct skills/competencies grouped into umbrella 
categories including general job skills, IS skills, IS 
certifications, educational backgrounds, programming 
languages, operating systems, hardware platforms, 
networking technologies, application packages, database 
technologies and development tools. The grid was 
subsequently used to analyze the content of more than 700 
IS want ads that appeared in the major newspapers 
published in Atlanta, GA, Birmingham, AL, Charlotte, 
NC, Columbia, SC, Jacksonville, FL, Miami, FL, and 
Tampa, FL. on the first Sunday in June, July, and August, 
1997. 

A subset of the findings of the Case, Price, and Rogers 
(1997) investigation that is especially relevant to the 
current investigation are summarized in Tables 1-4. It is 
important to emphasize that Tables 1-4 represent a subset 
of a broader range of IS/IT skills summarized by the 
researchers. For example, these researchers also provide 
data addressing the relative demand for a variety of “soft” 
skills (interpersonal, communication, problem-solving, 
project management, etc.), particular educational 
backgrounds, and experience with particular hardware 
platforms. The findings summarized in Tables 1-4 have 
been extracted to illustrate the nature of the outcomes of 
most newspaper want ad studies and their potential 
shortcomings. 

Table 1 suggests that Windows NT is in high demand 
among employers. Demand for UNIX experience and 
Windows also seems to be fairly strong among the 
employers whose newspaper ads were included in this 
investigation’s sample. Unfortunately, these results are 
clouded by the fact that the demand for Windows NT is 
the collective demand for Windows NT Advanced Server 
as well as the client (desktop) operating system, Windows 
NT Workstation. Similarly, in Table 1, Windows 3.x 
(whose utilization is rapidly fading) is not cleanly broken 
out from Windows 95. Hence, while these results provide 
a general sense of the OS skills/competencies that 
employers in the Southeastern U.S. are looking for, their 



focus could be sharper. More importantly, the results do 
not clearly indicate whether any of these 
skills/competencies are in high demand, i.e., those for 
which employers would offer higher salaries. 

TABLE 1 

OPERATING SYSTEMS IDENTIFIED IN IS 
WANT ADS 



Operating System 


Percent 


Windows NT 


28.06 


UNIX 


23.93 


Windows 3.x or 95 


20.77 


OS/400 


16.78 


Novell NetWare 


12.65 



The most commonly listed programming languages found 
in the sample of want ads analyzed by Case, Price, and 
Rogers (1997) are summarized in Table 2. These results 
could be interpreted in several ways. For example, they 
might indicate that COBOL is being widely used among 
firms in the Southeast US to develop new applications. 
They may also indicate a need to hire COBOL 
programmers to address Y2K problems, or that 
maintenance programmers are needed to maintain a 
sizable presence legacy systems coded in COBOL. In 
short, the reported data do not help IS educators pinpoint 
if the demand for COBOL programming experience 
among employers is driven by the need for new 
applications, Y2K problems, or a need for maintenance 
programmers. The results are also silent on the question of 
whether firms are willing to pay a premium for 
experienced COBOL programmers. These shortcomings 
limit the curricular value of the reported data. 

Other limitations can be observed in Table 2. For 
example, C and RPG were mentioned more frequently in 
this sample of newspaper ads than Java and HTML. Does 
this imply that experienced C and RPG programmers 
command higher salaries than Java programmers and 
website developers? Should IS educators be building 21®* 
century curricula around C and RPG rather than Java? 
Once again, the relative frequencies reported in this 
investigation may mask the skills/competencies that are 
truly in demand among employers. 

Table 3 summarizes the most frequently mentioned 
application software mentioned in the ads analyzed in this 
particular study. This table suggests that experience with 
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IBM's Customer Information Control System (CICS) is 
still a marketable skill in major cities in the Southeastern 
U.S. Lotus Notes was the most frequently mentioned 
groupware product and Word and Excel were the two 
most commonly listed end-user applications mentioned in 
the job listings. Notably absent from Table 3 is experience 
with packages such as Baan, Peoplesoft and SAP. While 
Case et al. mention that SAP experience was specified in 
slightly more than two percent of their sample of want 
ads, trade periodicals consistently note that demand for 
SAP-experienced outstrips the supply. As a result, IS 
professionals with SAP proficiency often command high 
starting salaries. 

Table 4 illustrates that Oracle was the most commonly 
mentioned database application mentioned in the sample 
of want ads collected by Case et al. (1997). SQL was the 
most commonly mentioned database application language; 
Access was the most commonly mentioned 
microcomputer-oriented database system. Few would 
argue with the importance of Oracle, SQL, and Access in 
today’s computing environments, but again, the picture is 
far from clear for IS educators to derive a great deal of 
value from the findings. For example, how much 
experience with Oracle and/or SQL should students have? 
Is it sufficient to have students write SQL queries on an 
Oracle database, or should they be provided with in-depth 
experience with Designer 2000 or Developer 2000? What 
will set them apart in the job market? How much 
experience is needed to make students truly attractive to 
employers? 



TABLE 2 

PROGRAMMING LANGUAGES SPECIFIED IN IS 
WANT ADS 



Programming Language 


Percent 


COBOL 


35.76 


Visual Basic 


25.31 


C++ 


25.17 


c 


16.78 


RPG 


13.20 


JAVA 


7.57 


HTML 


6.19 



TABLE 3 

APPLICATION SOFTWARE MENTIONED IN IS 
WANT ADS 



Application Software 


Percent 


CICS 


17.06 


Lotus Notes 


8.67 


Word (Microsoft) 


7.70 


Excel (Microsoft) 


7.43 



TABLE 4 

DATABASE TECHNOLOGIES MENTIONED IN 
IS WANT ADS 



Database Technology 


Percent 


Oracle 


19.39 


SQL 


17.74 


DB2 


13.76 


Access (Microsoft) 


13.62 


Sybase 


7.70 


FoxPro 


6.46 


IMS 


5.91 



The weaknesses encountered in the data reported by Case, 
Price, and Rogers (1997) are endemic to most 
investigations that have summarized the contents of 
newspaper ads. While such studies may provide an 
overview of the range of IS/IT skills being sought by 
employers at a particular point in time (and sometimes in 
a limited geographic area), the examples mentioned above 
suggest that newspaper ads may present a limited view of 
the IS job market. In particular, investigations that 
content analyze newspaper want ads may fail to capture 
the importance and market value of emerging 
competencies and/or the skills/competencies that 
organizations are willing to pay a premium for. 

The rare mention of known high-demand skills (such as 
experience with SAP, Peoplesoft, Baan, or Cisco 
internetworking technologies) in newspaper ads may be 
due to a collective perception among organizations that 
newspapers may be poor media for attracting individuals 
who possess cutting-edge or niche talents. Firms may 
utilize other media (including headhunters, IS trade 
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publications, and on-line job listings) for 
recruiting/attracting individuals with high-demand niche 
expertise. 

All of this suggests that newspaper ad investigations may 
have limited value to IS educators, especially those IS 
educators that are seeking to identify programming 
languages, operating systems, application software, and 
information technologies that can be used to illustrate 
course concepts and that are also in high-demand among 
employers. 

Are there other/better sources than newspaper ads for 
identifying emerging and/or high-demand skills? Possibly 
so. Content analyzing the want ads that appear in major 
trade publications such as Computerworld may provide 
better insight than content analyzing newspaper ads. IS 
educators might also be better served by contacting 
headhunters that specialize in recruiting/placing IS/IT 
professionals. They are often aware of “what’s hot and 
what’s not” as well as the types of skills that organizations 
are paying big bucks (and high placement commissions) 
for. A third potentially usefiil approach may be to focus 
on the IS/IT training programs available in major IS/IT 
employment hubs. Such programs are typically developed 
in response to recognized employer needs for particular 
types of skills; the training firms are often reacting to 
supply-demand imbalances in the IS/IT labor market and 
have recognized the opportunity to capitalize on these 
imbalances. Often, trainers are able to draw trainees 
directly from employers who are desperate for particular 
IS/IT skills. They are also able to attract IS/IT 
professionals who recognize the supply/demand 
imbalances and hope to leverage the training to secure 
higher salaries and/or positions in firms who need 
employees with such training. 

This third approach is the focus of the current 
investigation. Two studies were performed to assess the 
relative value of this approach for identifying high- 
demand IS skills/competencies. The first analyzed the 
content of ads for IS/IT training programs appearing in a 
Sunday edition of a newspaper in a major IS/IT 
employment hub: Atlanta, Georgia. The second study 
analyzed the content of on-line IS/IT training ads for the 
Atlanta job market found on the web on the same Sunday. 

METHODOLOGY: NEWSPAPER TRAINING AD 
STUDY 

The primary purpose of this investigation was to assess 
the correspondence between the types of training offered 
by IS/IT training firms and the patterns of industry needs 



observed in a 1 997 study that content analyzed IS/IT want 
ads in major city newspapers in the Southeastern U.S. 
(Case, Price, and Rogers, 1997). In order to do this, the 
content of 28 IS/IT training ads appearing the Sunday, 
April 26, 1998 edition of the Atlanta Constitution, These 
28 ads represented the total set of IS/IT training ads 
appearing in this newspaper on this particular Sunday. 

The content analysis consisted of tallying the frequency 
that specific types of training were mentioned across the 
training ads published in the newspaper. The frequencies 
were converted to relative frequencies so that they could 
be compared to the relative frequencies (percentages) 
reported in the 1997 newspaper ad study. 

The advertised IS/IT training programs were placed in the 
following categories (Operating Systems, Programming 
Languages, Applications, Database Technologies, 
Certifications, and Special Training). The results of this 
content analysis are summarized in the following tables 
and paragraphs. 

RESULTS: NEWSPAPER TRAINING AD STUDY 

Table 5 summarizes the types and relative fiequency of 
operating system and network operating system training 
(distinct from that available through certification 
programs) mentioned in the 28 training ads. UNIX 
training is clearly the leader with Windows NT (the 
desktop version) being the second most fiequently offered 
training program in the Atlanta area. Windows 95, 
NetWare 4. 1 1 , and Windows NT Server training were the 
only other types of operating systems training mentioned 
in the ads. 

Table 6 siunmarizes the relative fiequency of training in 
specific programming languages appearing in the training 
ads. Visual Basic training is the most widely available 
programming language training available from the 
training firms placing ads in this newspaper. C and C++ 
training are second in availability; HTML training is third 
with Java not far behind. SQL training was the only other 
programming language specified in these ads. 

Table 7 summarizes the major application (development) 
software mentioned in the training ads. Powerbuilder is 
clearly the most popular type of application development 
tool training that is available among these training firms 
in the Atlanta area. Training in SAP R/3, Peoplesoft, and 
AutoCAD is also available. Two ads appearing in the 
newspaper offered training programs for Internet Explorer 
and Netscape. One ad offered training programs covering 
a wide range of word processing (Word, WordPerfect, 
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Word Pro), spreadsheet (Lotus I *2-3, Excel, Quattro Pro), 
and presentation graphics (Freelance Graphics, 
PowerPoint, Corel Presentations). Single ads for Eudora 
(e-mail) training, and Microsoft Outlook also appeared in 
the newspaper on this particular Sunday. 

Table 8 summarizes the database-oriented training offered 
in the training ads. Needless to say, it is all Oracle or a 
specialized form of Oracle. 

Table 9 summarizes the types of certification training 
programs offered by training firms in the Atlanta 
metropolitan area. Clearly training for Microsoft’s MCSE 
certification is the most widely available; it is, in fact, the 
most fi-equently mentioned type of IS/IT training found 
in the ads. A+ certification training is second in 
availability, with CNE certification training third. As is 
apparent fi*om Table 9, a variety of other certification 
training programs are also available in the Atlanta area 
including Microsoft Certified Office User, Cisco’s CCIE, 
and Certified Help Desk Professional. 

A variety of special training programs were also 
mentioned in the training ads appearing in this particular 
edition of the Atlanta Constitution, Included in this 
category is webmaster training, Internet Server training, 
Microsoft Exchange training. Other special training was 
available in web-page design, web-page publishing, 
TCP/IP, and NDS (Novell’s directory services). 



TABLE 5 

OPERATING SYSTEMS IDENTIFIED IN IS/IT 
TRAINING ADS 



Operating System 


Percent 


UNIX 


21.43 


Windows NT Workstation 


14.29 


Windows 95 


7.14 


Novell NetWare 


7.14 


Windows NT Server 


3.57 



TABLE 6 

PROGRAMMING LANGUAGES SPECIFIED IN 
TRAINING ADS 



Programming Language 


Percent 


Visual Basic 


25.00 


c 


17.86 


C++ 


17.86 


HTML 


14.29 


Java 


10.71 


SQL 


3.57 



TABLE? 

APPLICATION SOFTWARE MENTIONED IN 
TRAINING ADS 



Application Software 


Percent 


Powerbuilder 


14.29 


SAP R/3 


3.57 


Peoplesoft 


3.57 


AutoCAD 


3.57 



TABLES 

DATABASE TECHNOLOGIES MENTIONED IN 
TRAINING ADS 



Database Technology 


Percent 


Oracle 


17.86 


Oracle DBA 


10.71 


Designer 2000 


7.14 


Developer 2000 


7.14 


Oracle Financials 


3.57 
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TABLE 9 

CERTIFICATIONS MENTIONED IN IS/IT 
TRAINING ADS 



Certification 


Percent 


MCSE 


42.85 


A+ 


21.43 


CNE 


17.86 


MSOU 


10.71 


MCPS + Internet 


7.14 


Help Desk 


7.14 


Cisco CCIE 


7.14 


MCSD 


3.57 


MCPS 


3.57 


Bay Networks 


3.57 


Lotus Notes 


3.57 


CNA 


3.57 



DISCUSSION: NEWSPAPER TRAINING AD 
STUDY 

As noted in the Introduction, the newspaper ads have been 
content analyzed by a number of investigators to gauge 
the demand for specific skills and abilities being sought 
by employers. Few investigators have actually attempted 
to verify their results through follow-up studies although 
most have recognized the importance of doing so. Todd, 
McKeen, and Gallupe’s (1995) longitudinal study 
arguably does the best job of attempting to verify results 
across time, but their results are viewed by many IS 
educators as too general to provide specific guidance for 
curriculum modifications that respond to local or regional 
employer needs. 

Training ads in the Atlanta Constitution were deliberately 
selected for this investigation because Atlanta was 
identified by Case, Price, and Rogers (1997) as being the 
major IS/IT job market in the Southeast; this was 
corroborated by the fact that the largest percentage of 
major city newspaper ads analyzed in their investigation 
came from this newspaper. 



This content analysis of training ads provides tends to 
verify some of Case et al.’s findings, but tends to cast 
doubt on the curriculum-oriented value of many of the 
findings that they report. Similarity/verification is 
strongest in the area of operating systems. When Tables 1 
and 5 are juxtaposed, it is clear seems clear that UNIX is 
one of the most important platforms in the Southeastern 
US, at least in Atlanta. Windows NT is also important. 
While their order reverses between the two studies, they 
are first and second in both. Windows, at least Windows 
95, is third in both studies and the relative importance of 
NetWare is consistent across the two investigations. 
However, the importance of OS/400 (see Table 1) is not 
substantiated in the training ads, at least to the extent that 
no Atlanta area trainers were using the newspaper to 
advertise the availability of courses or training programs 
for this OS. 

Additional verification of Case et aTs findings seems to 
be found in the area of database technologies. As noted in 
Table 4, Oracle was the most commonly mentioned 
database in this particular newspaper ad study. When 
Atlanta area training ads are content analyzed (see Table 
8), Oracle is the only type of database training being 
advertised. While this provides strong corroboration for 
Case et al’s findings regarding this particular database, it 
raises doubt about the relative importance of the other 
database technologies found in their sample of newspaper 
ads. 

Only partial verification of Case et al’s findings regarding 
programming languages is provided by this content 
analysis of training ads. While the results of this study 
tend to confirm the marketability of Visual Basic, C, C++, 
Java, and HTML, there is no evidence that COBOL (Case 
et al’s most frequently mentioned language) or RPG are 
perceived as having market value by the training firms in 
the Atlanta area. Neither COBOL nor RPG training is 
mentioned in this sample of training ads. 

The percentage of training ads specifying the availability 
of Powerbuilder training (14.29%) is approximately the 
same as that found in Case et al’s sample of newspaper 
ads (12.38%). While CICS was frequently mentioned in 
the newspaper ads, it escaped mention in the training ads. 
Experience with end-user products such, as Word and 
Excel, was mentioned more frequently in the newspaper 
want ads than in the training ads. As noted previously, 
only one training firm advertised in this edition of the 
newspaper that it offered training in end-user products. 
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The most striking difference between the results of this 
investigation and those reported by Case, Price, and 
Rogers (1997) was found for professional certifications. 
While Case et al. report that professional certifications 
such as Microsoft’s MCSE and Novell’s CNE ‘Svere 
rarely mentioned in the ads” ( p. 148), they were liberally 
mentioned in this sample of training ads. MCSE training 
appears to be one of the most available types of IS/IT 
training in the Atlanta area. This finding is consistent with 
recent articles in trade publications (such as 
Computerworld) claiming that MCSE certification can 
mean a $7000 to $10,000 salary jump for individuals that 
obtain it. CNE certification also typically translates into 
a salary increase, but not as much as MCSE. 

Table 9 suggests that a variety of other certifications also 
possess market value. Training programs for several 
Microsoft certifications (including MSOU, and MCPS + 
Internet) suggest that such certifications may be in 
sufficient demand in the Atlanta area for training firms to 
perceive it worth their while to offer training courses in 
these areas. Becoming a Certified Help Desk Professional 
and obtaining Cisco’s CCIE also appears to have some 
value in the Atlanta IS/IT labor market. None of these 
certifications are even mentioned by Case et al. The 
findings of this investigation suggest that there must be 
some market value for these certifications in spite of their 
rare mention newspaper ads. 

Noticeably absent from any of the newspaper training ads 
are courses designed to enhance “soft” skills 
(interpersonal, problem-solving, analytic, communication, 
project management, etc.). Also absent are general IS 
skills such as systems development, operations, and 
maintenance. Both soft skills and general IS skills were 
fi^uently mentioned in the newspaper want ads analyzed 
by Case, Price, and Rogers (1997). 

The training ads analyzed in this investigation are 
decidedly focused on technical skill development/ 
enhancement. This pattern may also indicate a general 
bias among the training firms toward teaching easier-to- 
teach technical skills. The findings may indicate that 
training firms do not perceive a market for soft and 
general IS skill development courses. Since newspaper ad 
investigations consistently suggest that employers often 
seek new hires who possess a combination of technical 
and soft-side skills, the lack of attention to soft skills 
demonstrated by training firms may represent a skill- 
development niche that can be exploited by IS educators 
at colleges and universities. 



METHODOLOGY: ON-LINE TRAINING 
ADS STUDY 

In order to assess the generalizability of the previously 
discussed content analysis of newspaper training ads, a 
sample of training ads found on-line on the same day in 
the same major IS/IT employment hub was content 
analyzed. In this investigation, on-line training ads listed 
on the Technical Training page of a popular Atlanta IS/IT 
website (www.atlanta.computeijobs.com) on Sunday, 
April 26, 1998, were content analyzed. 

The webpage summarizing the on-line training ads (n=44) 
was printed out. To facilitate comparison, the same 
categories as the ones developed for newspaper training 
ads were utilized. As was done for the newspaper training 
ads, the particular types of training courses falling into 
each of these categories were tallied and converted to 
relative frequencies (percentages). The major results of 
this investigation are summarized in Tables 10 through 
13. 

RESULTS: ON-LINE TRAINING ADS STUDY 

A wider variety of training courses/programs were listed 
on-line than in the newspaper training ads. The 
convenience of web-publishing and the higher costs 
associated with placing ads in newspapers may account 
for the greater variety found on-line. 

Greater emphasis on end-user training programs was 
found on-line than in the newspaper training ads. While 
training ads in the newspaper could be characterized as 
quite squarely focused on developing core IS/IT technical 
skills, the on-line ads offered a mixture of training 
encompassing both core IS/IT technical skills and end- 
user skills. In addition, unlike the newspaper training ads, 
the training programs advertised on-line mentioned 
courses focusing on “soft” skills and general IS job skills. 
Project management training was most common; it was 
mentioned in just over 10% of the ads. General courses on 
topics such as computer basics, software development, 
website creation, and networking fundamentals were also 
listed on-line but not in the newspaper ads. 

Many of the training programs mentioned in on-line ads 
were less specific than those in the newspaper ads offering 
training. For example, some on-line advertisers offered 
training in “operating systems, spreadsheets, Macintosh, 
databases, word processing, and all major office suites”. 
Others offered “Lotus authorized training”, “Oracle 
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products training” and “Microsoft networking”. Many of 
these ads invited readers to visit their websites for more 
specific information. Because a primary of this 
investigation was to assess the generalizability of the 
results the newspaper training ad study, the non-specific 
on-line training ads were ignored (not classified) in this 
investigation. 

Table 10 summarizes the major operating systems training 
mentioned in the on-line ads at this Atlanta website. The 
relative frequencies are quite consistent with those 
summarized in Table 5 for the training ads printed in the 
newspaper. UNIX and Windows NT are the platforms for 
which training is most widely available. 



TABLE 10 

OPERATING SYSTEMS SPECIFIED IN ON-LINE 
TRAINING ADS 



Operating System 


Percent 


UNIX 


25.00 


Windows NT Workstation 


15.91 


Windows 95 


11.36 


NT Server 


9.09 



Table 1 1 summarizes the programming languages that are 
mentioned most frequently in the on-line training ads. 
When compared to Table 6, it is quite clear that there is a 
great deal of consistency among print and on-line ads for 
programming language training. Visual Basic training is 
among the most widely available types of training 
mentioned in both media. C++ training is also frequently 
advertised in both forums. Java training was observed to 
be advertised more frequently on-line than in the 
newspaper ads; SQL shows a similar pattern. Perl was 
mentioned in 6.8% of this sample of on-line training ads 
as was ActiveX. In general, web-oriented languages were 
specified more frequently in the on-line training ads than 
in newspaper training ads. 

Other important types of training found in this analysis of 
on-line training ads are summarized in Table 13. Lotus 
Notes training was mentioned more frequently on-line 
than in newspaper training ads while Powerbuilder was 



advertised less frequently on-line. Both Access and Delphi 
training were only advertised on-line; they were not 
mentioned in newspaper training ads in Atlanta on this 
particular Sunday. Pagemaker was also only specified on- 
line. 

TABLE 11 

PROGRAMMING LANGUAGES SPECIFIED IN 
ON-LINE TRAINING ADS 



Programming Language 


Percent 


Visual Basic 


20.45 


C++ 


20.45 


Java 


20.45 


c 


13.36 


HTML 


11.36 


SQL 


11.36 



Table 12 summarizes the relative frequencies of 
certification training courses/programs advertised at this 
website. These percentages are generally consistent with 
those specified in the training ads in the newspaper (see 
Table 9); they tend to corroborate the perception created 
by the newspaper training ads that professional 
certifications are valued in the IS/IT job market. As noted 
previously, such findings seem to be at odds with the 
results of Case, Price, and Rogers (1997). 

You may have noted that no attempt was made in this 
study to devise Tables comparable to Tables 7 and 8 for 
the analysis of newspaper training ads. This is because 
training programs for specific database technologies and 
application development tools were specified very 
infrequently in this sample of on-line ads. Although the 
newspaper training ads seem to confirm Case et al’s 
finding that Oracle is the dominant database technology 
in the Southeastern US, the on-line training listings rarely 
reference Oracle or specific Oracle applications (e.g. 
Oracle Financials). The same pattern can be observed for 
the development tools summarized in Table 8. These were 
virtually non-existent in the on-line training 
ads — somewhat surprisingly, SAP was not mentioned at 
all. 
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TABLE 12 

CERTIFICATIONS MENTIONED IN ON-LINE 
TRAINING ADS 



Certification 


Percent 


MCSE 


25.00 


A+ 


22.72 


CNE 


15.91 


CNA 


9.09 


MCPS + Internet 


6.82 


MCPS 


6.82 


MCSD 


4.55 


Help Desk 


4.55 



TABLE 13 

OTHER IS/IT TRAINING FREQUENTLY 
SPECIFIED IN ON-LINE TRAINING ADS 



Training type 


Percent 


Lotus Notes 


11.36 


Access 


11.36 


Delphi 


6.82 


SQL Server 


6.82 


Proxy Server 


6.82 


Pagemaker 


6.82 


Act! 


6.82 


Powerbuilder 


4.55 



GENERAL DISCUSSION 

Like the content analysis of newspaper training ads, the 
analysis of on-line IS/IT training ads tends to support 
some of Case, Price, and Rogers (1997) findings and to 
cast doubt on others. Significant differences can be 
observed among the studies in the areas of programming 
languages and professional certifications. While Case et 
al found COBOL to be the most frequently mentioned 
language in their sample of IS/IT want ads in major cities 



in the Southeastern US, COBOL training is noticeably 
absent from both newspaper and on-line training ads. 
Also, although Case et al found professional certifications 
rarely mentioned in their sample of want ads, professional 
certification training is arguably the most widely 
advertised type of IS/IT training offered by training firms 
in the Atlanta area. Such inconsistencies may contribute 
to prolonged debates among IS educators about the place 
of COBOL in IS curricula and whether courses should be 
restructured to move students toward professional 
certifications. 

The findings suggest that a wider array of IS/IT training 
may be advertised on-line than in newspapers, at least this 
seems to be the case in Atlanta. In general, training 
programs advertised in the newspaper are more 
consistently oriented toward core IS/IT 
skills/competencies than are those advertised on-line. 
Similar to newspaper training ads, on-line training ads 
generally have a strong technical flavor, however, the 
wider range of training and the inclusion of end-user and 
a few “soft” skills training programs slightly dulls the 
technical edge of on-line training ads. The wider range of 
training found on-line tends to make the results of the 
second study more consistent the results reported by Case 
et al. 

The findings in these two analyzes of training ads tends to 
confirm the results of other studies focusing on the 
Georgia and Southeast U.S. For example, McLean and 
Schneberger (1997), report that UNIX experience is 
highly valued in the IS/IT job market in Georgia; Visual 
Basic, C and C++ are also reported by these researchers to 
be in high-demand among employers in Georgia. The 
findings of these two training ad investigations do not 
contradict McLean and Schneberger’s claims. 

The findings of these investigations suggest that HTML 
and Java appear to be growing in value. The newspaper 
training ad study seems to provide further evidence that 
Oracle experience is important among employers in the 
Atlanta area. 

While not mentioned in the newspaper training ads, soft 
skills training programs were available from a few the 
training firms advertising on-line. Case, Price, and Rogers 
(1997) found them to be mentioned frequently in their 
sample of IS/IT want ads, McLean and Schneberger 
(1997) and Jacobson and Armstrong (1996) found in the 
same pattern in their analyses of IS/IT newspaper want 
ads. This consistency across the newspaper ad studies 
offers strong evidence that such skills are highly valued 
by many employers. Since training programs for such 
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skills seem to be overlooked by most training firms, soft 
skill development may represent a niche training area that 
college and universities can exploit. 

Limitations of this Investigation 

It is important to note that this study focused on training 
IS/IT advertisements for a single Southeastern US city 
(Atlanta) in April of 1 998. Case, Price, and Rogers ( 1 997) 
cast a wider net by capturing data from most of the major 
cities and IS/IT employment hubs in the Southeastern US. 
If this study had attempted to analyze training ads from 
each of the cities included in Case et al’s investigation, 
more similarities and fewer points of departure among the 
findings might have been observed. The fact that this 
study only captured data at one point in time (and at a 
time different from the Case et al study) is also a 
limitation. Differences observed across the studies 
findings may reflect the changing popularity of particular 
languages or technologies. 

Another potential limitation may reside in its assumption 
that firms offering training programs are attxmed to 
employer needs and the relative value of particular skills 
in the Atlanta IS/IT job market. While it seems reasonable 
to assmne that trainers would not offer training for non- 
valuable skills/competencies, we should not lose sight of 
the fact that training ads are marketing tools for training 
firms. They are created to “sell” the importance of the 
skill in order to lure buyers (trainees) to take advantage of 
their services (training programs). Like other effective 
marketers, training firms have a vested interested in 
selling their product even if it isn’t exactly what the 
market needs. Hence, there may be more reason to trust 
what employers say they need in the want ads that they 
personally place in newspapers than to trust the skills 
being “sold” by training firms. 

Curricular Implications 

When the results of Case, Price, and Rogers’ (1997) 
newspaper want ads study are juxtaposed with those of 
the current investigation, no clear curriculum path is 
indicated for programming languages. COBOL remains a 
question mark as do the emerging web-oriented languages 
such as Java. Visual Basic and C++ seems to be pretty 
safe bets at this point in time in spite of some 
prognosticators who predict that these languages will be 
displaced by Java within three to five years. There is 
strong evidence across the studies that using UNIX to 
illustrate course concepts will also provide students with 
marketable skills. 



Perhaps the most significant curricular implication of this 
investigation is the potential soft skill training niche that 
universities and colleges are positioned to exploit. Such 
institutions have traditionally been focused on helping 
students fine-tune their communication and interpersonal 
skills. Thus, they seem to be well-positioned to leverage 
their traditional strengths to provide students with 
valuable labor market skills (the soft skills) that training 
firms seem to be ignoring in favor of technical skill 
development. 

It is common knowledge that the need for particular 
technical skills will continue to change in the years ahead 
and that their half-lives will continue to shorten. The soft 
skills that colleges and universities are well-positioned to 
cultivate among their students are likely to be much more 
enduring. Some of these soft skills will be the 
cornerstones of the foundation needed for lifelong 
learning. 

To directly compete with IS/IT training firms, colleges 
and universities will have to find ways to incorporate 
high-demand technical skills/competency development 
within their curricula. Since such skills/competencies 
change often and rapidly, universities will have to be 
committed to ongoing (and potentially costly) faculty 
training and development in high-demand languages, 
application programs, operating systems, and IT 
technologies. Faculty members will have to have up-to- 
date skills/competencies if they are going to help their 
students develop the same. Ironically, in the near-term, 
such faculty training and development is likely to be 
provided by IS/IT training firms. 

In Georgia, some universities and technical schools are 
restructuring their curricular to include training toward 
professional certifications (such as the MCSE) within their 
programs of study. Such restructuring is part of Georgia’s 
ICAPP program which is designed to enable the 
University System of Georgia to satisfy more of the state’s 
burgeoning demand for IS/IT employees with state-of-the 
art skills and competencies. This attempt to provide 
degree-seeking students with the types of technical 
training traditionally available from training firms seems 
to be one university system’s attempt to compete more 
directly with training firms. 

Future Research 

An obvious follow-up to this investigation is to expand it 
to incorporate training program data from all the cities in 
the Southeastern US that were included in Case, Price, 
and Rogers (1997) If a similar pattern of findings was 
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found, there would be strong. evidence that these findings 
reflect the general types of technical training available in 
the major IS/IT employment hubs in the Southeastern U.S. 

Another approach would be to survey and/or interview 
headhunters and IS placement firms to assess their views 
of the skill sets that are most in demand among 
employers. Such an investigation would help to address 
the question of whether training firms are attuned to the 
real needs of the market. It would also provide another 
test of the extent to which newspaper want ads accurately 
reflect high-demand IS/IT skills. Other investigations 
might survey the graduates of IS programs concerning the 
types of training they have recently received and the types 
of training they want to pursue next. The consistency 
among newspaper and on-line IS/IT want ads should also 
be assessed. 
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The School of Computer and Information Sciences (CIS) at the University of South Alabama has responsibilities 
for all undergraduate and graduate degree programs in the computing sciences. These include BS and MS 
degrees in both Information Systems (IS) and Computer Science (CS). Both of the MS degree programs have 
experienced significant growth over the last few years. This growth has strained the already limited resources 
of the School of CIS and is considerably compounded by the demographics of the entering graduate student 
population. The vast majority of new graduate students have undergraduate degrees in non-CIS areas. This has 
necessitated an extended period of time in which these entering graduate students are required to take numerous 
undergraduate foundation courses. Typically, due to the prerequisite structure, it has taken a full two years to 
prepare these students for graduate work. The graduate program typically takes four semesters to complete once 
all undergraduate prerequisites are satisfied. Elapsed time can be shortened by attending summer sessions but 
the total time in the program for these students is often four years. To address the problems, drawing from our 
recent successes with a cognitive-based approach in the undergraduate program, an accelerated sequence of 
study has been created that allows entry into the graduate courses after only one year. Due to resource 
constraints it was also necessary to accomplish this foundation in a common mode for both Computer Science 
and Information Systems students. This paper presents the experiences and observations of the authors while 
developing and implementing these course sequences over the past year. 



INTRODUCTION 

Several of CIS faculty at the University of South Alabama 
have been active in curriculum development efforts for the 
past decade [DPMA 1991], [Daigle 1997], [Daigle 1998], 
[Doran 1993], [Doran 1994], [Doran 1995], [Doran 1997], 
[Longenecker 1997]. A significant amount of the effort 
has been directed to providing students with problem 



solving (using Polya [1957] as a guide), programming and 
algorithmic development skills in support of CS and IS 
national curricula models. A supporting theme of a 
cognitive-based approach to learning was integrated 
throughout the learning experience to provide a 
fi'amework to measure achievement of curricular goals 
[Doran 1995], [Langan 1996]. The work of Bloom [1956] 
provides a fi-amework to document the process. Bloom 
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describes six levels of learning that occurs. The levels 
are: Level 1 - Factual, Level 2 - Use, Level 3 - 
Application, Level 4 - Analysis, Level 5 - Synthesis, and 
Level 6 - Evaluation. At each level a skill set can be 
identified and activities defined to demonstrate concept 
mastery. Over the last several years, the School had 
evolved to a shared CS and IS freshman and sophomore 
undergraduate curriculum. This core is consistent with the 
CS and IS curricula models and is based upon our 
cognitive approach. 

The CIS graduate program at the University of South 
Alabama attracts students fi-om our undergraduate CS or 
IS programs but the majority come fi-om other disciplines. 
In the past, the foundation requirements for the non-CIS 
students entering the graduate program were substantially 
different for the CS and IS programs. Non-CIS students 
choosing a specialization in CS were required to complete 
undergraduate computer science courses in introductory 
algorithmic design and program development, computer 
organization, data and file structures, and programming 
language theory. In addition supporting courses in 
mathematics and statistics were required. Non-CIS 
students choosing a specialization in IS were required to 
complete undergraduate computer science courses in 
introductory algorithmic design and program development 
and an applications development course using COBOL. 
Supporting courses in accounting, finance, mathematics, 
and statistics were also required. IS specialization 
students were not required to complete the undergraduate 
computer organization course and the data and file 
structures courses because there were corresponding 
graduate level courses that covered the material in an 
accelerated mode. Advising of CIS students focused on 
deficiencies in their undergraduate CIS course work that 
might affect performance in graduate CIS courses. 

Over time, several problems surfaced with the approach of 
using undergraduate CIS courses for these graduate 
students. In the succeeding sections we describe these 
problems, discuss our approach to resolving these 
problems, and share observations fi-om the initial 
implementation. 

PROBLEMS 

The problems that arose as a consequence of using the 
undergraduate CIS courses for graduate prerequisites 
centered on three critical issues: (1) Time to complete the 
MS, (2) Prerequisite structure or knowledge 
synchronization as manifest with student maturity in the 
discipline and (3) Faculty resources. 



Time and Synchronization: The initial complaints voiced 
by graduate students were focused on time to complete the 
MS degree. Requiring students to enroll in graduate CIS 
courses until all prerequisite and siq)porting courses were 
completed resulted in minimally three-and-one-half years 
to complete the IS specialization and four years to 
complete the CS specialization. Directly related to time 
was cost to complete the program: because the courses 
were designed for undergraduates, concepts were spread 
over a longer time fiame to support undergraduate 
discipline maturation. This translated into more courses 
and greater costs for the graduate students. 

A significant number of the graduate students were 
international. This added a constraint of minimum 
enrollment hours that compounded the problem. In an 
initial attempt to correct the completion time problem was 
to permit concurrent enrollment in specific prerequisite 
CIS undergraduate and certain CIS graduate courses. The 
faculty felt that this was a threat to the quality of the 
material that could be presented in the graduate courses 
affected.. While a student might be intellectually 
qualified, a broader and more complete knowledge 
correlation occurs when all prerequisites preceded the 
graduate course. Consider, for example, the Systems 
Analysis and Design sequence in the IS graduate program. 
Students often are intellectually qualified to take the 
graduate sequence but still have problems. They lack the 
technical background obtained fi-om programming and 
data and file structures courses. They do not possess the 
analytical tools provided by mathematics and statistics. 
They do not have experience or the context given by the 
supporting business courses. Because of these 
deficiencies the student will not be prepared to correlate 
theory, technical, analytical, and context components for 
a broader, richer, and more complete understanding of the 
sequence. 

Student Maturity 

Complaints regarding differences in maturity level 
between graduate and undergraduates were submitted by 
graduate and undergraduate students as well as by faculty 
who taught undergraduate courses used as prerequisite for 
the graduate courses. Because of our prior investigation 
and successes, a cognitive-based approach was used in the 
begiiming CIS undergraduate courses. This approach 
focuses on reflective problem-solving and algorithmic 
development according to clearly defined objectives 
written according to Bloom’s taxonomy of learning. The 
material is presented in an integrated 
classroom/laboratory.. This approach facilitates 
maturation in the undergraduate discipline. Many 
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graduate students possessed intellectual maturity to 
proceed at a much faster pace than was being employed in 
the undergraduate courses. Tension existed between 
graduate students who wanted to move through the 
material faster and faculty who were committed to slower 
pace for undergraduates. This resulted in frustration for 
many graduate students and confusion for many 
undergraduates. In addition to the pace complaint, many 
students complained that the expectations of the 
undergraduate courses were much below the levels 
expected in subsequent graduate courses. Some success 
was experienced by use of bridge courses with higher 
expectations and larger projects [Denton 1996], [Doran 
1996], however, the bridge-course approach only added to 
the number of foundation courses needed to be completed 
before entry into the graduate program. 

Computing Literacy and Faculty Resources 

It is also important to observe that as the computing 
discipline has matured there has been a migration of 
material from graduate education into undergraduate 
programs. In our program several courses taught at the 
graduate level for IS students that were now completely 
replicated at the undergraduate level [Longenecker 1997]. 
The consequence of this migration is a higher expectation 
of entry-level computing literacy resulting in a higher 
expectation of exit-level computing literacy of exiting 
graduate students. This had a significant impact on a self- 
imposed constraint: to minimize the need for new 
resources: faculty, hardware, and software. 

SOLUTION 

To help correct the situation we looked at some of our 
recent successes. Over the past several years, with 
funding from the National Science Foundation, the 
undergraduate courses have been redesigned using a 
cognitive based approach with integrated structured 
laboratories [Doran 1995], [Langan 1996]. This approach 
has likewise been applied to selected graduate courses 
[Doran 1994]. 

The solution has been to create an accelerated sequence of 
study that could be completed in one year to allow a 
quicker entry into the graduate courses. Our 
understanding of entry-level computing literacy as a 
consequence computing discipline maturity coupled with 
our experiences with the shared-CS and IS freshman and 
sophomore undergraduate curriculum gave us confidence 
to implement the foundation in a common mode for both 
CS and IS students. 



The foundation undergraduate courses that were required 
fell into three categories: 

I. Common to both the IS and CS programs: 
Algorithmic design and program development 
Data and file structures 

Visual/Event Driven Applications Development 
Networks and Communications 
Computer organization 

II. Courses for each specific area 

Information Systems: Application Development in 
COBOL 

Computer Science: Programming Language Theory 

III. Supporting courses for IS from Business management 
and for CS from Mathematics 

In developing these new courses extensive use was made 
of the materials developed under the NSF grant [Doran 
1997]. The central focus was on the development of 
problem solving skills [Doran 1993]. A supporting theme 
of a cognitive-based approach to learning was integrated 
throughout the learning experience to provide a 
framework to measure the achievement of curricular goals 
[Doran 1995]. Using these ideas a comprehensive set of 
materials were developed. The courses are now 
sufficiently stable so different faculty members can teach 
them in a consistent maimer. 

These materials proved to be critical in developing the 
first courses in the accelerated graduate foundation 
sequence. Material is paced approximately 50% faster 
than in the corresponding undergraduate courses. Without 
the existing structured materials, implementing these new 
sequences would be very difficult. 

Two sequences with a total of five 3-semester hour 
courses have been developed. The first sequence focused 
on software development including algorithmic design and 
program development in a high-level language followed 
by a course in data/file structiues. A final course in this 
sequence addressed application development in a 
visual/event driven setting. The other sequence addressed 
issues associated with computer hardware, organization, 
operating systems and communications networks. 

There was one additional course specific to each area: IS 
students were required to take a course in application 
development using COBOL and CS students were 
required to take a course in Programming Language 
Theory. The supporting areas in business or mathematics 
were often satisfied in previous undergraduate degree 
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work. Most of the typical IS students satisfied the business 
requirements since they often came out of business 
programs; while most of the CS students often had 
engineering degree which satisfied the mathematics 
requirements. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE INITIAL 
IMPLEMENTATION 

The program has been in place for one year. We have 
achieved the dual goals of accelerating the entry into the 
regular graduate program while maintaining a 
commonality between the IS and CS programs. There are 
several observations, which can be made: 

1) The use of the prior materials made the faster pace 
more achievable. 

2) Because there is a graduate peer environment and 
because everyone started at about the same skill level, 
students are more likely to participate in in-class 
discussions. The stigma of being perceived as a 
“dumb” or “egotistical” graduate student is less likely 
to occur in this peer-to-peer environment. Thus the 
dichotomy of maturity levels of graduate versus 
undergraduate is alleviated. 

3) Graduate students who can handle the faster pace can 
complete the prerequisites and graduate courses in 
three or fewer years. Thus time to complete the 
degree and cost for the degree are reduced. 

4) The initial semester experience in graduate courses 
with students who have successfully completed all 
prerequisites has been positive. Students appear to be 
more at ease (they have spent a year with each other 
already) with contributing to class discussions, they 
have more confidence in their individual skills (they 
have sharedproject implementation experiences) than 
their predecessors. They also appear to be equipped 
to bring their computing competency, analytical tools, 
and context together to bear on the theoretical and 
implementation components ofthe graduate program. 

5) The sequences have permitted a significant upgrade 
to the graduate curricula. 

6) Advising is simpler. For those with no computing 
experience, the CIS graduate foundation is 
prescribed; for those with some computing 
experience, the foundation courses or undergraduate 
courses are prescribed to remove any deficiencies. 



7) The quality of the curricula can be monitored more 
easily. 

8) The foundation courses provide elective options for 

students in other graduate programs. For those who 
may want a programming emphasis: Algorithmic 
design and program development. Data and file 
structures and Visual/Event Driven Applications 
Development can be used. For those who may want 
hardware oriented emphasis: Networks and 

Communications and Computer organization can be 
used. 

9) This faster pace is not for all students and a screening 
process needs to be created. The undergraduate route 
is available for those graduate students for whom a 
slower pace is desirable. 

The initial implementation experience has resulted in 
abandoning the special course for IS and CS approach and 
adopting a common sequence approach for both CS and 
IS. Initially, the IS applications development course using 
COBOL was taught in a database-project approach 
[Daigle, 1997] on the quarter system. As a consequence 
of teaching the Visual/Event Driven Applications 
Development course, it became apparent that the 
objectives of the two courses could be combined for a 
single course offering on the semester system. The 
Programming Language Theory course will include a 
COBOL component to accommodate an IS need for some 
familiarity with COBOL. 

The foundation undergraduate courses that are required 
now fall into two categories: 

Common to both the IS and CS programs: 

Algorithmic design and program development 
Data and file structures 

Visual/Event Ehiven Applications Development 
Networks and Communications 
Computer organization 
Programming Language Theory 

Supporting courses for IS from Business management and 
for CS from Mathematics 
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According to Peter Keen (1991), every business manager must be able to manage information technology. Since 
information technology amounts to half of the typical U.S, firm 's capital expenditures, a key concern is how 
AACSB-accredited MBA programs are educating their rising executives in technology management This study 
details a content analysis of forty-five syllabi used in the required information technology course in AACSB 
accredited MBA programs. Topics are compared to critical issues in technology management identified by both 
CEOs and CIOs. The study may be used by accredited schools and those seeking accreditation to benchmark 
their own required MBA information technology course. 



INTRODUCTION 

Changes in information technology (IT) during the past 
decade have caused changes in IT management, in 
maiicetable IT skills, and in MIS curriculums. During this 
decade, business organizations have become increasingly 
dependant upon information technology as an integral part 
of every functional area. "Half of the CEOs and boards of 
directors of the world’s largest companies now consider 
information technology when they develop corporate 
strategies, according to a survey of 100 such executives by 
management consulting firm A.T. Kearney" (Scheier, 
1997, 86). According to a vice president at this consulting 
firm, "Technology is considered too critical to success to 
be left solely in the hands of technologists" (Scheier, 
1997, 86). Executives now look to technology not just to 
reduce cost, but to drive growth (Stedman, 1997). The 500 
U.S. companies with the highest revenue spend more than 
$100 billion on information technology (Alter, 1997, 74). 
Therefore, effective technology management has become 
a critical skill for the general business manager. 
According to Deloitte & Touche's Survey of American 
Business Leaders, including 150 senior executives, 
"information systems is an investment, say 83% of 
respondents, rather than a cost to be managed" (Alter, 



1996, 90). Ninety-three percent of these executives have 
PCs on their desks (Alter, 1996, 90). 

Knowing how to solve problems and capture opportunities 
using appropriate IT are critical success factors for any 
MBA graduate; yet,an information technology or MIS 
course is not part of the required core at many AACSB 
accredited schools. Further, MIS is a hybrid discipline 
whose curriculum continues to lack the standardization of 
many older business disciplines. This study examines the 
required MIS or information technology management 
course in sixteen AACSB accredited MBA programs. A 
major research concern is whether these required courses 
share discernible common attributes. Other research 
questions are as follows: 

• What is the course called? 

• What are the texts or required readings? 

• What are the common assessment methods and 
weights? 

• What percent of the total evaluation is linked to 
teamwork? 

• What are the common topics covered? 

• How do these topics compare to those critical issues 
identified by CIOs and CEOs? 
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• What improvements can be made in the required MIS 
MBA course based on lessons learned from this 
analysis? 

METHODOLOGY 

A combination of phone calls, e-mails, faxes, and web 
sites was used to obtain syllabi. First, we used a 
combination of phone calls and follow-up e-mails to 
solicit syllabi from twelve selected schools. We received 
three (25% response rate) syllabi from this first effort. 
Then, we used the survey strategy recommended by 
Professor Max Bums from Georgia Southern University 
(1998). We sent a fax to seventy-three AACSB (1997-98) 
accredited schools requesting a copy of the syllabus for 
the required MIS or information technology management 
course in their MBA program. Three working days later, 
a second fax labelled "second request" was sent to all non- 
responding schools. We received twenty-six responses 
(36% response rate) and were able to use thirteen syllabi. 
At this point, a pilot study was conducted (Stephens, 
1 998). Subsequently, the IS World web site solicited MIS 
syllabi and we used twelve syllabi posted to this site. For 
the forty-seven remaining accredited programs, we sent a 
fax to each Dean’s office asking for the name of the 
professor responsible for this course. We then e-mailed 
each professor and requested a syllabus. We received 
thirteen complete syllabi (28% response rate) from these 
personal e-mails. Finally, we requested syllabi from a 
listserve and received four syllabi not already available to 
us. We did receive responses from some schools 
indicating that no such course was required. Some 
responses indicated that an integrated curriculum made the 
elements of analysis for our study impossible to identify. 
We indicated in our communications that we would share 
the results of our study. Schools participating in our study 
are listed alphabetically in Appendix A. 

The following elements were analyzed on each of the 
forty-five syllabi: course name, texts or required readings, 
assessment methods and weights, the proportion of 
assessment linked to team work, and course topics. Topics 
were then compared to recent CIO and CEO surveys on 
critical IT management issues. 

Course Name 

The required course lacked a common name (Appendix 
A). A total of thirty different names were used by the 
forty-five schools for the required course. “Management 
Information Systems” was used by nine schools and 
“Introduction to Management Information Systems,” by 
three for a total of twelve schools using the MIS title for 



the course. “Information Systems” was used by four 
schools. 

Required Readings and Texts 

Just as course names lack standardization, so did texts 
used (Appendix B). Applegate, McFarlan, and 
McKenney’s Corporate Information Systems 
Management: Texts and Cases was the most frequently 
used text with eight schools requiring this text. Alter’s 
Information Systems was used by four schools and Cash, 
Eccles, Nohria, and Nolan’s Building the Information Age 
Organization was used by three schools. Appendix B 
provides an alphabetical listing by frequency of all texts 
used by the forty-five schools. Reading packets were 
commonly required and some schools required only these 
packets. Some schools required more than one text. 

Assessment Methods and Weights 

The following assessment methods were used by these 
schools: exams, quizzes, case study analyses, research 
papers or topic studies, computer-based projects, class 
participation, reports on reading of articles and/or books, 
and other daily assignments. One school used the journal 
method extensively. This exception was included under 
reports. 

All but five of the schools used examinations with the 
average weight being 46% of the course grade (Appendix 
C). Weights ranged from 20% to 100%. The 84% of the 
courses using exams averaged two exams per term. The 
maximum number given was four and the minimum was 
one. The second most frequently used assessment method 
was class participation with twenty-seven of the courses or 
60% using participation for an average of 18% of the 
course grade. The range was from 5% to 50%. 
Examinations and class participation, then, accounted for 
two-thirds (64%) of course assessment on average. Only 
seven courses used quizzes as an assessment component. 
Slightly more than half of the professors (53%) used case 
studies and on average, weighted case study work at 23% 
of the course grade. Research papers or topic studies were 
also employed by slightly more than half the professors 
(51%) with the average weight being 23% as well. 
Thirteen professors of the 44 reporting grade weights 
(30%) used both case studies and a paper in the MBA 
course. Computer-based projects were used for assessment 
in 42% of the schools as were graded assignments. 
Reports on journal articles and books or keeping a weekly 
journal based on class and readings was a requirement in 
only six courses. The assessments methods ranked by 
frequency of use were as follows: 
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• Exams (typically 2 at about 20-25% each) 

• Class participation 

• Case studies 

• Research paper or topic study 

• Computer-based project and Assignments (tie) 

• (fizzes 

• Reports (books, articles, create own journal) 

Not all syllabi specified the requirements for class 
participation, case study analysis and presentation, 
research paper, projects, and assignments. However, some 
syllabi specified each in great detail. One syllabus 
specified the method for scoring participation on a 1 to 5 
scale. One syllabus offered a special assignment for those 
who would rather not speak out in class. Interestingly, 
none of the courses required students to write case studies. 

Teamwork Component 

Over half the courses (55%) required teamwork; on 
average, weighted team assignments accounted for 3 3% of 
the course grade (Appendix D). Computer-based projects 
were the most common team assignment (12 schools), 
followed by cases ( 1 0) and topic studies or research papers 
(9). Teamwork on cases typically contributed 25% of the 
course grade; research papers or topic studies completed 
as a team, 19%; computer-based projects, 25%. Two 
schools had team assignments and one school used teams 
for article reports/presentations. 

Topic Categories 

Topics were taken from the listings available on the 
syllabi. Therefore, a syllabus which provided a more 
detailed listing is better represented than one which 
provided major topics only. While actual course content 
may have covered a topic, only topics explicitly listed in 
the topics list or course schedule were used for the 
analysis. Some of the more detailed topics overlap with 
broader topics. For example, collaberative work overlaps 
with decision support which includes group support. 
Acquisition/implementation issues are a subset of the 
broader systems development process topic. Client/server 
may not have been listed in some courses but discussed 
under the broader topic of IT architecture. 

As a precise indicator of course content, the topic analysis 
is flawed; however, the analysis does provide an overview 
of course content. Fifty percent or more of these courses 
listed the following seven topics (Appendix E): 



1 . strategic applications of IT 


2. 


information age organization: IT design and 
management 


3. 


systems development process (planning, 
building, managing) 


4. 


IT architecture and infrastructure 


5. 


telecommunications ftmdamentals 


6. 


IT enabled process redesign 


7. 


types of systems and evolution of IT (TPS, DSS, 
GDSS, EIS, ES, etc.) 



Almost fifty percent included electronic commerce and 
database fundamentals as a main topic. Other major topics 
listed (Appendix E) were: 

• decision support 

• interorganizational systems/strategic alliances 

• ftmdamentals of HW and SW. 

Twenty-five percent of responding professors listed 
security/privacy, information resource management, 
ethical issues, and thehuman side of technology/the 
individual and IT as separate topics. 

Comparison of Topics to CIO/CEO Issues 

CEOs and IT executives or CIOs surveyed placed 
importance on incorporating IT in strategic planning 
(Scheier, 1997; Schurr, 1997). Senior executives are also 
investing heavily in IT infrastructure and using this 
infrastructure to compete globally (Alter, 1996). These 
two concerns are clearly reflected in the number one 
topic: strategic applications of IT. Another executive 
concern, using IT to grow sales (Stedman, 1997), may be 
embedded in strategic applications but is clearly shown in 
the attention to electronic commerce by 21 schools. 
Global systems appears as a specific topic on 1 1 syllabi. 
IT infrastructure tied for third as the most frequently listed 
topic (27 schools). 

A Deloitte & Touche survey of 43 1 North American CIOs 
(1996) identified the following issues as key ones for 
CIOs: 

• Client/server architecture and networking: the 

percentage of firms using client/server is now greater 
than those not and expenditures are expected to grow. 
Visual Basic was "identified most often by CIOs as an 
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important client development tool." However, 
mainframe purchases and upgrades exceeded all other 
platforms (http://www.dttus.com/publications/ 
cio/key.htm, 1996,1)- 

• Business process reengineering or redesign 

• Replacing legacy systems 

• Outsourcing (particularly the disaster recovery 
fimction) 

• Integrating domestic and international system s within 
the organization or global systems 

• Electronic commerce 

• Purchasing commercial off-the-shelf software 

The key issues identified by CIOs are, for the most part, 
represented in the syllabi studied. The shift in IT 
architecture and infrastructure appears as a major topic in 
a majority of syllabi (Appendix E). Related topics include 
interorganizational systems, telecommunications and 
database fundamentals, data warehousing, and of course, 
the specific topic client/server. Business process redesign 
is a major topic in half the syllabi, with electronic 
commerce appearing on 21 syllabi. However, outsourcing, 
replacing legacy systems, and integrating domestic and 
international systems— all specified as key issues in the 
Deloitte and Touche survey -- appear infrequently or not 
at all on the syllabi. 

According to CIOs in another survey, the most important 
issue was building a responsive IT infrastructure 
(Brancheau, Janz, Wetherbe, 1996). This issue was one of 
the top three topics on MBA syllabi. Other issues 
identified in order of importance were as follows: 

1. IT infrastructure 

2. Business process redesign (reengineering) 

3. Distributed systems 

4. Information architecture 

5. Communications network 

6. Software development 

7. Information resource management 

8. IS human resources 

9. Aligning IS with the enterprise 

10. IS strategic planning 

11. Collaberative systems 

12. Measuring IS performance 

13. IS role/value to organization 



14. Organizational learning 

15. Legacy applications 

16. End user computing 

17. IS for competitive advantage 

18. System integration 

19. Electronic data interchange (EDI) 

20. Outsourcing 

Comparing this list of important issues to the topic 
analysis (Appendix E), the topics not well represented 
appear to be IS human resources, measuring IS 
performance, IS role/value to the organization, legacy 
applications, end user computing, and system integration. 

Potential Improvements 

Considering the topics covered and the critical issues 
according to senior executives, the course might best be 
called the "Management of Information Technology." 
Since strategic use of IT requires attention to multiple 
perspectives, teamwork in the MBA course seems 
appropriate for a significant portion of the course. For 
computer-based projects. Visual Basic might be an 
excellent choice for some project teams. Textbooks which 
include strategic applications but also include good 
coverage of client/server architecture, evaluation and 
integration of purchased software, global systems 
integration and support, electronic commerce, and 
outsourcing would be helpful. Clearly, the courses studied 
are very different, suggesting the possible need for two 
courses: 

(1) Foundations in Information Technology: technology 
fundamentals and architectures, computer-based 
projects 

(2) Management of Information Technology: strategic 
applications, organizational and process redesign with 
IT, with case studies and topic studies. 

Educating future executives in information technology 
appears to have a positive impact on the performance of 
an organization. One CEO survey indicated that CEOs and 
other top managers who are comfortable with technology 
initiate one third of the IT projects in their organizations 
while those who are not initiate fewer than 15% 
(Caldwell, 1997, 100). 

Further Research 

Some questions not pursued are, “How does the mission 
of the business school affect the IT course?” Is the course 
taught differently at universities with a “research” mission 
than at universities with a “teaching” mission? A grouping 
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of topics into topic clusters would improve the topic 
analysis. Further, after sharing work thus far, the authors 
hope to encourage other professors to share syllabi and 
have an even larger number of syllabi available for 
review. Finally, on the basis of the content analysis, a 
survey could be formulated which might more accurately 
assess course content and employ a larger sample size. 
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APPENDIX A 

PARTICIPATING COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



School 


Course Name 


Syllabus Date 


Appalachian State University 


Information Systems for Planning and 
Control 


Summer 1998 


Arizona State University West 


Introduction to MIS 


Fall 1997 


Auburn University 


Introduction to the Management of 
Information Technology 


Winter 1998 


Ball State University 


Management Information Systems 


not given 


Bentley College 


Information Technology in the Business 
Environment 


Spring 1998 


California State University, San Marcos 


Management Decision Making and 
Analysis (MIS) 


Summer 1 996 


Clemson University 


Information System Design and 
Implementation 


Fall 1997 


Cloud State University 


Management Information Systems 


Spring 1998 


DePaul University 


Management of Information Technology 


Winter 1997 
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School 


Course Name 


Syllabus Date 


East Carolina University 


no name given on syllabus 


Spring 1998 


Emory University 


Information Technology and Decision 
Support 


Spring 1996 


Florida Atlantic University 


Introduction to Management Information 
Systems 


Fall 1998 


Florida International University 


Organizational Information Systems 


Spring 1998 


Georgia Southern University 


Fundamentals of Computer Information 
Systems 


Spring 1996 


Georgia College and State University 


Information Resource Management 


Fall 1998 


James Madison University 


Management Information Systems 


Spring 1997 


Michigan State University 


Enterprise Information Systems 


Spring 1998 


Mississippi State University 


Management Information Systems 


Summer 1997 


New York University 


IT and Organizations 


Fall 1997 


Northeastern University 


Information Resource Management 


Fall 1998 


Southern Methodist University 


Managing Information Technology 


Fall 1997 


Texas Christian University 


Managing with Information Technology 


Spring 1998 


University of North Florida 


Management of Information Technology 


Fall 1998 


University of Georgia 


Information Systems Management 


Fall 1998 


University of Baltimore 


Information Systems and Technology 


Spring 1998 


University of Cincinnati 


Information Systems for Managers 


Fall 1995 


University of Maryland at College Park 


Strategic Information Systems 


Fall 1996 


University of Missouri 


Management Information Systems 


Fall 1997 


University of Kentucky, Lexington 


Management of Information Resources 


Summer 1998 


University of Missouri, Kansas City 


Management Information Systems 


Fall 1998 


University of Missouri, St. Louis 


Management Information Systems 


Fall 1998 


University of West Georgia 


Strategic Management of Information 
Technology 


Spring 1996 


University of Alabama at Birmingham 


Management Information Systems 


Fall 1996 


University of Alabama in Huntsville 


Seminar on the Management of 
Information Technology 


Spring 1998 


University of Colorado at Colorado 
Springs 


Information Systems Concepts 


Spring 1998 
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School 


Course Name 


Syllabus Date 


University of Houston 


Information Systems 


Spring 1998 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Information Systems 


Spring 1998 


University of South Carolina 


Information Systems 


Fall 1997 


University of Utah 


Introduction to Information Systems 


Fall 1997 


University of Kansas 


Managerial Information Systems 


Spring 1997 


University of New Mexico 


Introduction to MIS 


Spring 1997 


University of Pittsburg • 


Information Systems 


Spring 1997 


Western Carolina University 


Decision Support Systems 


Spring 1998 


Wright State University 


Information, Technology, and 
Organizations 


Fall 1997 



APPENDIX B 
TEXTBOOKS 



Total 


Textbook 


Schools 


8 


Applegate, McFarlan & McKenney. Corporate Information Systems Management: 
Texts and Cases, 4th ed. Irwin, 1996 


2,4,24,32,35, 

38,39,41 


4 


Alter, Information Systems, 2nd ed 


15,29,44,21 


3 


Cash, Eccles, Nohria & Nolan. Building the Information Age Organization, Control 
and Information Technologies 


5,12,17, 


2 


Laudon and Laudon. Essentials of Management Information Systems: Organization 
and Technology, 1997. 


8,11 


2 


Lucas. Information Technology for Management. McGraw-Hill, 1997. 


13,24 


2 


Martin, Hoffer, et al. Managing Information Technology: What Managers Need to 
Know, 2nd ed. MacMillan. 


3,26 


2 


McKeown and Watson, Metamorphosis. 


15,27 


2 


Morgan, Application Cases in MIS, 2nd ed., 1996. 


4,36 


2 


O’Brien. Introduction to IS, 8th ed. Irwin 


7,46 


2 


Stair and Reynolds. Prinicples of Information Systems: A Managerial Approach. 
Course Technology, 1998. 


6,40 


2 


Turban, McLean, Wetherbe. IT for Management, 1996 and 1999. 


22,33 
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Total 


Textbook 


Schools 


1 


Cats-Baril and Thompson, Information Technology and Management, Irwin, 1997. 


10 


1 


Cook. Building Enterprise Information Architectures. Prentice Hall. 




1 


Hansen and Hansen, Database Management and E)esign, Prentice Hall, 1996. 


9 


1 


Harvard Business School Casebook, Managing in an Information Age 


43 


1 


Hatfield. Developing PowerBuilder 5 Applications. Sams Publishing, 1996. 


9 


1 


Kallman and Grillo. Ethical Decision Making and IT. McGraw-Hill, 1996. 


30 


1 


Laudon and Laudon. Management Information Systems, 1996. 


22 


1 


McNurlin and Sprague. IS Management in Practice. Prentice Hall. 


36 


1 


Parker and Case. MIS, 1989 


28 


1 


Post and Anderson. MIS. Irwin, 1997 


30 


1 


Reynolds. IS for Managers, 1995 


20 


1 


Siegel. Teach Yourself Access 97. MIS Press 


43 


1 


Burgelman, Maidique, Wheelwright, Strategic Management of Technology and 
Innovation. Irwin, 1997. 


47 


1 


Applegate. Managing in an Information Age. 1996 


25 


1 


Wall Street Journal 


43 


1 


Willicocks, Feeny, Islei. Managing IT as a Strategic Resource. McGraw-Hill, 1997 


34 



APPENDIX C 

ASSESSMENT METHODS BY PERCENT OF TOTAL 



School 


Exams 


No. 


Quiz 


Cases 


Research/ 

Topic 

Study 


Project 


Participa- 

tion 


Report 


Assignment 


2 


30 


1 


20 


15 


20 


10 


5 






3 


30 


2 




20 


20 




30 






4 


35 


2 




24 


12 


17 


12 






5 


25 


1 




40 




20 




15 




6 


45 


2 


20 






15 






20 


7 


40 


3 


25 












35 


8 


35 


2 




15 


15 


30 


5 






9 


63 


2 






5 


24 






8 


10 


100 


3 
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School 


Exams 


No. 


Quiz 


Cases 


Research/ 

Topic 

Study 


Project 


Participa- 

tion 


Report 


Assignment 


11 


45 


3 








20 






35 


12 


50 


2 




30 


20 










13 


20 


2 




20 






10 


20 


30 


15 


70 


2 






15 




5 




10 


16 


50 


1 










50 






17 


50 


2 




25 


25 










18 


80 


2 










20 






19 


40 


2 








35 


20 


5 




20 


50 


2 




8 


18 






24 




21 


30 


1 




25 


45 










22 


80 


4 














20 


23 


50 


2 




30 


10 








10 


24 


50 


2 




25 






12.5 


12.5 




25 


25 


1 




25 


25 




10 




15 


26 


40 


2 






35 


15 


10 






27 


40 


1 






25 


25 


10 






28 


80 


4 










10 




10 


29 






25 


25 


25 




25 






30 


40 


2 


5 


20 




20 


10 




5 


31 










50 




50 






32 








25 


30 




20 




25 


33 


75 


3 






12.5 








12.5 


34 


20 


1 


30 




30 








20 


35 








20 




30 






50 


♦36 




















37 








20 


10 




40 




30 


38 








30 


30 


30 


10 






39 


25 


1 




40 






35 






40 


55 


2 






25 


20 








41 


40 


1 




25 






10 




25 


42 


50 


2 


30 


8 






12 






43 


30 


2 




20 




10 


15 




25 


44 


60 


3 








30 


10 






45 


25 


1 




20 




30 


15 




10 


46 


37 


2 








63 








47 


20 


1 






20 


30 


15 


15 




Average 


?? 


?? 


?? 


?? 


?? 


?? 


?? 


?? 


?? 


Std. Dev 


19.33 


0.8 


8.59 


7.79 


10.88 


11.81 


12.76 


6.51 


11.7 


Number 


38 


38 


7 


24 


23 


19 


27 


6 


19 


Max 


100 


4 


30 


40 


50 


63 


50 


24 


50 


Min 


20 


1 


20 


15 


5 


10 


5 


5 


8 
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School 


Exams 


No. 


Quiz 


Cases 


Research/ 

Topic 

Study 


Project 


Participa- 

tion 


Report 


Assignment 


Used by 


84% 




16% 


53% 


51% 


42% 


60% 


13% 


42% 



'"no grading data 



APPENDIX D 
TEAMWORK PERCENT 



School 


Total 


Cases 


Research 


Project 


Reports 


Assignments 


2 


20 




20 








3 














4 


24 


24 










5 


60 


25 




20 


15 




6 


10 






10 






7 














8 


60 


15 


15 


30 






9 


29 




5 


24 






10 














11 


55 






20 




35 


12 














13 














15 


15 




15 








16 














17 














18 














19 


35 






35 






20 














21 














22 














23 


10 




10 








24 














25 


50 


25 


25 








26 


15 






15 






27 


50 




25 


25 






28 














29 














30 


40 


20 




20 






31 














32 


25 


25 










33 














34 


30 




30 








35 














36 
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School 


Total 


Cases 


Research 


Project 


Reports 


Assignments 


37 














38 


30 


30 










39 


40 


40 










40 


25 




25 








41 


25 


25 










42 














43 














44 


10 










10 


45 


50 


20 




30 






46 


45 






45 






47 


30 






30 




















Average 


32.63 


24.9 


18.89 


25.33 


15 


22.5 


Number 


24 


10 


9 


12 


1 


2 


% of total(44) 


55% 


23% 


20% 


27% 


2% 


5% 


Max 


60 


40 


30 


45 


15 


35 


Min 


10 


15 


5 


10 


15 


10 



APPENDIX E 
COURSE TOPICS 



Total 


Topics 


Schools 


32 


strategic applications of IT 


2,3,4,7,8,10,11,13,15,16, 

1 9,21 ,22,23,24,25,26,27,28,29, 
3 1 ,32,33,34,36,37,39,41 ,42,43, 
45,47 


28 


information age organization: IT design and management 


3,5,7,11,12,13,15,17,18,19,22, 

23,24,25,26,30,31,32,33,34,35, 

36,39,41,42,43,45,47 


27 


systems development process (planning, building, 
managing) 


4,6,7,8,9, 1 0, 1 1 , 1 3 , 1 5,20,22,23, 
24,25,26,28,29,33,34,37,38,39, 
43,44,45,46,47 


27 


IT architecture and infrastructure 


2, 3, 5,6,8, 1 2, 1 3, 1 5, 1 7, 1 8,22,23 , 
24,25,26,27,32,33,35,36,37,39, 
41,42,43,45,47 


25 


telecommunications fundamentals 


2,7,8, 1 0, 1 1 , 1 3, 1 5, 1 7,20,2 1 ,22,23 

24,26,28,31,33,35,37,38,39,42, 

43,44,45 


24 


IT enabled process redesign 


2,5,7,10,13,15,17,18,19,22,23, 

24,25,26,27,33,34,35,36,39,41, 

42,43,47 
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Total 


Topics 


Schools 


23 


types of systems and evolution of IT (TPS, DSS, GDSS, 
EIS, ES, etc.) 


2,5,6,7,8, 13,1 8,20,2 1 ,22,24,26, 
29,30,3 1,33,37,38,39,42,43,44, 
46 


21 


electronic commerce 


2,5,8, 1 0, 1 6, 1 8, 1 9,23,25,26,27,29 
31,32,33,35,39,41,42,45,46 


21 


database fundamentals 


2,6,7,9, 13,1 5,20,2 1 ,22,23,26,28, 
29,30,33,35,38,39,43,44,46 


17 


decision support (individual, group, organizational) 


4,5, 1 0, 1 3, 1 5, 1 7, 1 8,22,23,24,26, 
28,33,37,38,41,44 


16 


interorganizational systems/strategic alliances 


2,5,8,12,13,15,17,24,25,26,31, 

32,33,35,36,41 


15 


fundamentals of HW and SW 


2,7, 1 3, 1 5, 1 8,20,22,23,24,26,28, 
35,38,39,43 


13 


security/privacy 


5,7,9, 1 6, 1 9,20,22,26,33,39,42,44 
,46 


12 


information resource management 


4, 10, 1 1 , 1 2, 1 3, 1 9,23,26,33,37,42, 
45 


12 


ethical issues 


7, 1 2, 1 5, 1 9,23,26,30,39,43,44,46, 
47 


12 


human side of technology/the individual and IT 


4,5, 1 5, 1 7, 1 8,23,26,3 1 ,37,39,42, 
44 


11 


global systems 


2, 12, 1 5,2 1 ,23,24,25,26,32,36,45 


10 


outsourcing 


2,5,19,25,27,29,34,42,45,47 


8 


client/server 


2,9,18,25,29,34,42,45 


8 


managing IT risks 


5,12,5,16,21,25,26,34 


7 


acquisition/implementation issues 


5,16,20,24,25,27,34 


6 


frameworks for IT enablement 


5,6,8,15,24,25 


6 


justifying IT investments 


5,12,25,33,41,44 


6 


emerging technologies/web technologies 


16,23,25,26,27,43 


6 


future impacts of IT 


2,12,15,17,26,42 


6 


data modeling 


6,9,11,13,21,23 


6 


IT and productivity 


10,13,18,25,30,34 


4 


managing IT function/role of CIO 


32,32,39,47 


4 


PC applications: database 


4,6,8,11 
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Total 


Topics 


Schools 


3 


end user computing 


4,20,46 


3 


collaborative work 


18,42,43 


3 


system failures 


2,16,25 


2 


data warehousing 


13,18 


2 


PC Applications: building a web page 


8,11 


2 


knowledge management 


31,42 


2 


IS career/personnel issues 


10,20, 


2 


disaster recovery/plaiming 


15,20 


1 


multimedia 


16 


1 


PC applications: PowerBuilder 


9 


1 


project management 


5 


1 


TQM & IS 


31 


1 


PC applications: spreadsheet 


4 


1 


electronic document management 


37 
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SELF-DIRECTED TEAMS IN THE INTRODUCTORY 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS COURSE: 
LESSONS LEARNED 



James R. Buffington 
Indiana State University 



Research clearly supports the efficacy of self-directed teams. This paper proposes that the use of self-directed 
teams demands a considerable amount of direction on the part of the instructor. Students in two sections of an 
introductory information systems class were surveyed with explicit questions about their experience as part of 
a team in this class. Findings indicate that an evolution of approaches in structuring teams is a necessity. 
Results suggest that a systematic and formal evaluation of the collaborative learning experience is desirable. 



INTRODUCTION 

It is generally accepted that the use of teams promotes the 
learning of information systems (IS) skills. It is also 
generally accepted that teamwork is one of several 
techniques, along with active class discussion, case 
studies, debates, games, simulations, etc., for facilitating 
this learning. Principle reasons for teamwork include: 

1) active learners are more effective learners (Hassard 
1990) 

2) not all students learn in the same way — some have 
verbal orientation, some are “hands-on,” along with 
a plethora of other dimensions 

3) teams serve as a vehicle for promoting 
communication, people, and problem solving skills, 
valued in both the business and academic worlds 
(National Institute of Education, 1984) 

4) the business world routinely expects professional 
school graduates to have experience with teamwork 

5) collaborative learning fosters more efficient and 
effective processing and retention of information 
(Johnson, 1991; Keeler and Anson, 1995). 

Although there is widespread agreement on the positive 
benefits, there is no universal agreement on the techniques 
which will best deliver these benefits. Should teams be 
self-selected or should they be formed by the students? 
Should students be graded individually, as a team, or 
some mix? Are teams most appropriate for upper level 
classes, or are they suitable for all levels? The literature 



has addressed these and many other questions (see, for 
example, Rau, 1990, and Pollalis, 1995). 

It seems reasonable to assert that the success of particular 
techniques are influenced by a number of factors, 
including prominent factors such as knowledge and 
maturity of the students, the teaching style of the 
instructor, and the content and goals of a particular class, 
will influence the outcomes of collaborative learning. 
One common approach to teamwork is “self-directed 
teams,” which puts the team at the center of learning 
where the instructor becomes more of a guide than the 
source of all knowledge, circulating among the teams, 
responding to questions, monitoring the progress of 
groups (Dutt, 1994). “Self-directed” is somewhat 
misleading, because it does not mean that the instructor 
abdicates all responsibility for the team’s performance. 
Rather, the instructor is actively involved in establishing 
the general objectives, and having the teams responsible 
for determining many of the rules for accomplishing those 
objectives. 

One of the most challenging courses to exploring student 
teams is the introductory IS course. A wide range of 
topics and a wide range of student backgrounds 
necessitate an approach different from a constant diet of 
lecture and note taking. 

I have taught introductory IS classes to undergraduates for 
most of the past ten years, and like many instructors, have 
gravitated away from heavy reliance on lecture to a much 
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greater dependence on self-directed teams. 1 began my 
evolution toward teamwork both because of the five 
principles cited above and because of a sense of 
frustration with the level of learning in class. Many 
students simply were not understanding the material to my 
satisfaction. At first, I resisted the idea of teams because 
of fears that I was not fulfilling my duties when merely 
circulating among busy students and because I was fearful 
of not covering all the material dictated by the course 
outline. Nevertheless, my fhistration with the old 
methods proved sufficient motivation to begin 
experimenting with self-directed teams. 

I choose the term “experiment” deliberately, for I firmly 
believe there is not one tried and true approach. Over the 
years, I have continued to modify my approach, relying on 
intuition, reports from colleagues, suggestions from the 
literature, and feedback from students— including bodi 
standard instructional reports and anecdotal evidence. 
This past year, I have finally hit upon an approach that 
leaves me reasonably satisfied with student performance. 
In addition, I believe I have only crossed the threshold of 
satisfactory performance, and have become excited about 
the possibility of a quantum leap in improvement for the 
coming year. The reason for the excitement is due to a 
technique already employed by many of my thoughtful 
colleagues, and a technique 1 heartily endorse for anyone 
regularly teaching introductory IS. That technique 
consists of formulating a questionnaire especially 
designed to evaluate student thoughts and beliefs about 
the team approach; furthermore, 1 ask the students open- 
ended questions about future improvement. Of course, 
results must be interpreted sensitively and thoughtfully, 
for not all responses can be taken at face value. 

THE COURSE 

All of us who teach introductory IS have environmental 
factors at our schools which force modifications to our 
approach to collaborative learning. At my school, the 
course is a general education course, and must meet 
University-wide general education requirements: both oral 
and written presentations are required as part of the course 
work, for example. As such, we have a few juniors and 
seniors along with many fieshmen and sophomores. The 
course is a required one for all business majors, but other 
majors, e.g., nursing and the professional pilot program, 
require the class of their majors. Like many schools, we 
have a wide range of competencies represented in each 
class. 

Another factor influencing collaborative learning is poor 
facilities: although the classes typically enroll 37 students. 



the business lab has only 24 networked PCs. It was partly 
because of this imbalance that I moved to a team 
approach. My solution was to divide the teams into ten 
teams of three or four students, with a “captain” in each 
team. The captain is always computer literate and has the 
job of serving as consultant for teammates who are 
learning computer literacy. This arrangement creates a 
job for everyone during lab times. I spend half the term 
in the labs, and I have found that unless I am there 
monitoring progress, the majority of students do not learn 
competency. There are fifteen projects to complete 
during the course of the semester. Roughly half of these 
projects stress basic competency, and the other half stress 
higher order learning. The software for the course 
includes word processing, spreadsheets, e-mail, Internet, 
with progressively more multitasking required. 

THE QUESTIONNAmES 

I presented students with an explicit questionnaire, 
designed to test the students perceptions of the 
collaborative learning in the labs (see Appendix A). 
Students received a bonus of two percent of the course 
grade for conscientiously filling out the forms. Students 
were required to include their names on the questionnaire, 
so that I could perform more detailed analysis. 

I was very impressed with the sincerity of student 
response. I believe I established a great deal of trust with 
the students during the term. They were guaranteed that 
their responses would in no way reflect upon their course 
grade, other than receiving a two-point bonus. The depth 
of thought put into the open-ended questions was 
impressive. Furthermore, there was no missing data for 
any of the twenty-five objective questions. 

I administered the questionnaire to two sections of 
introductory IS. One class was composed of 36 students, 
and the other 33. There were no obvious demographic 
differences between the classes. In the first class, 27 
students took the survey; 28 in the second class. 

FORMING TEAMS 

There are many approaches to forming teams, a number 
of which have proven successful. Student selected versus 
instructor selected is the first, and perhaps most important, 
consideration. While some have reported success with 
students’ self selection, this procedure is not viable at my 
school. Given the wide variation in skill levels, it seems 
heartless to leave team formation to the students. This is 
an instance where I chose to ignore the students responses 
to the questionnaire: 15 percent of the students indicated 
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that the most important change to make for next year 
(open-ended question) would be to let students form their 
own teams. Of course, those students who found 
themselves on poorer teams or those students who already 
knew some of their classmates are inclined toward 
student-selected teams. However, allowing students to 
self-select teams would doubtless result in an even greater 
variation of team ability. My deepest sympathies lie with 
those shy students with few computer skills--it is my duty 
to ensure they are placed on a team with some expertise. 
Dutt (1994) reports that cooperative learning research 
indicates that teams are more likely to be successful when 
membership is defined by the instructor. 

Like Dutt, I made it my goal to have the teams as 
heterogeneous as possible. To do so, on the first day of 
class I had students rate themselves on their degree of 
expertise in each of five areas: operating systems, word 
processing, spreadsheets, database, and programming 
languages. Students ranked themselves on a scale of 0-5, 
with zero indicating no experience, one indicating a 
novice, and five indicating expert status. In both sections, 
there were enough experts to allow the formation often 
teams, composed of three or four students. Each team 
was guaranteed one expert, with the remainder distributed 
as heterogeneously as possible. 

It must be understood that this procedure has its flaws. 
Students do not always evaluate their expertise accurately. 
As it turned out, in each section there were two to three 
experts, deemed captains, who either did not have the 
advertised expertise or the sense of responsibility to serve 
as team leader. This inaccuracy can be corrected by 
including a few key questions which will allow me to 
evaluate their expertise. For example, to evaluate 
students’ expertise with spreadsheets, students can be 
asked to explain the difference between relative and 
absolute addressing. However, assessing students* depth 
of responsibility may be more difficult. Our introductory 
IS classes have a sprinkling of juniors and seniors, and we 
Iso tend to have 25 percent nontraditional students. 
Because upperclassmen and nontraditional students tend 
to have more maturity, perhaps responsibility can be 
distributed heterogeneously as well. 

Nevertheless, I am reasonably satisfied with the team 
captain approach. I am flexible enough to allow 
captaincy to shift from project to project, as the students 
see fit. I am encouraged that 1 8 percent of the students 
reported that the number one practice which should be 
unchanged next year (open ended question) is the way 
teams are formed. Some fine-tuning of the captaincy will 
occur next year, and I anticipate greater success. 



GRADING 

According to Dutt (1994), how to evaluate team 
performance is the major challenge that cooperative 
learning faces. Whether to grade students individually or 
to grade them as a team is a question which has not been 
resolved. At one extreme are instructors who perceive 
that the most important duty of a professor in the 
classroom is to discriminate among students; thus 
elaborate schemes are devised to evaluate individual 
student performance and to subtract, as much as possible, 
the effects of total team performance. 

On the other extreme is a report from one of the leading 
employers of our students (USA Group, 1998). The 
contention from this company was that in the business 
world, teams are evaluated solely on team effort, with 
individual contribution irrelevant. The company strongly 
encourages university teamwork be graded based solely 
on the merits of the team efforts. 

Questionnaire results on this issue were mixed, with about 
equal numbers of students supporting a heavier emphasis 
on team output versus individual grading. Perhaps Dutt’s 
(1994) suggestion, that evaluations be a mix of student 
and team grades, is the best. This is the approach I used- 
some projects were graded individually and some as a 
team. There are a number of innovative approaches to 
fine-tuning this mix problem. One of the more innovative 
approaches is to have students take exams, first as 
individuals, and then as a team effort. Eighty percent of 
the final grade is individual, and twenty percent team 
(Dutt, 1994), Student response to this approach was 
neutral, with virtually equal numbers agreeing as 
disagreeing. 

STRUCTURED TASKS 

At this point, I feel it is necessary to inteiject what may be 
obvious to some. Using self-directed teams does not 
imply that tasks for these teams are unstructured. It has 
been my experience that the more clearly requirements 
are specified, the more closely student performance will 
match high expectation. This observation has proven 
valid not only for the introductory IS class, but for all my 
classes. Typically, short projects will have one-page 
specifications, and longer projects two-page 
specifications. Clear specifications have the added virtue 
of making the grading process more clear cut. The 
amount of latitude students have in meeting the 
specifications depends on the project: if the project is 
geared to computer literacy, there is little latitude. For 
those projects focusing on higher order learning skills- 
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application, synthesis, evaluation— students have more of 
a free rein. 

STUDENT REACTION TO TEAM WORK 

One encouraging result from the questionnaire was the 
student support of the team approach. Students strongly 
agreed (average of 4.30) that teamwork was an important 
part of the college experience, and strongly agreed (4.4 
average) that teamwork was an important skill for the 
business world. Students agreed (average 3.78)) that 
working in teams was useiul in learning computer skills in 
this class. Reaction to the team concept on the open- 
ended questions was heavily supportive. 

LEARNING 

Research has shown that, in a number of areas, students 
learn better in teams than as individuals. Questionnaire 
results lend some support to the contention. Students 
support the contention that working in teams was valuable 
in learning more quickly (average equals 3.78) and that 
working in teams was an aid in better remembering the 
concepts (average equals 3.56). 

Other results include: 

Working in teams promoted higher order learning . 3.65 
Working in teams promoted spreadsheet learning . 4.02 

Working in teams promoted understanding of 



How computers work in the business worl 3.80 

Less encouraging were these results: 

Working in teams promoted writing skills 3.05 

Working in teams promoted speaking skills 3.02 



According to Dutt (1994), one of the advantages of 
teamwork is an increased self-esteem, an increased 
bonding with students and with the university. Such 
results make for laudable objectives, particularly with 
freshmen at universities where student retention is an 
issue. However, students did not support the contention 
that the teamwork made them feel more a part of the 
university (2.60). A few of the open-ended responses 
indicated that the use of ice-breaking exercises early on 
would alleviate the shortcoming. 

PROJECTED CHANGES 

Because of the formalized feedback provided by students, 

I anticipate an unparalleled magnitude of changes for the 



upcoming academic year. The literature and student 
feedback both support the expansion of teamwork to the 
classroom. Although the questionnaire was limited to 
questions concerning lab work, several students indicated 
in the open-ended questions that whereas the labs were 
satisfactory, the classroom could benefit from more 
teamwork. Student attendance in the lab sessions tended 
to be 20 percent higher than in the classroom, testimony 
to the potential of expanding teamwork to the classroom. 

In a similar vein, students supported (open-ended 
question) the idea of expanding the number of team 
projects at the expense of individual projects. I believe 
such an expansion is tenable, particularly for those 
projects calling for higher order learning. 

The literature suggests increased student involvement with 
teams if initial ice-breaking exercises are used. Student 
feedback was not so strong here, with an average of 3.07 
agreement with the idea of ice-breaking activities. 
Nevertheless, intuition tells me that this is an instance 
where I should risk the attempt. Potential benefits far 
outweigh the cost of what students may perceive as trivial 
and unimportant activities. 

I have been slow to move toward the fourth generation of 
introductory computer skills (Michelini, 1995) in the area 
of word processing. Fourth generation includes a move 
into desktop publishing and away from word processing. 
Although most of the emphasis on the three explicit word 
processing projects was on intelligent formatting, I would 
characterize this year’s work as third-and-a-half 
generation. Student feedback indicates that while students 
tend to agree (average equals 3.95) that they learned a 
great deal about word processing, there is perhaps room to 
move into even more desktop-oriented exercises. 

One of the student projects culminated in a formal oral 
and written presentation of team research into social, 
legal, and cultural ramifications of information systems. 
Of course, formal oral presentations are an important part 
of our class in order to satisfy general education 
requirements, as well as being an academically sound 
practice. However, I have been very dissatisfied with the 
quality of the oral presentations. Some teams have done 
the necessary preparation and rehearsing to pull it off. 
The majority of presentations, while of generally sound 
content, were very lacking in polished delivery. In spite 
of repeated admonitions on my part, many students chose 
to read virtually their entire report. 

Students tend to agree with my assessment. The question 
“Student presentations of such issues as ergonomics. 
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computer crime, disaster planning, etc., are more effective 
than learning from a teacher” received a neutral 3.07 
average response. I have reluctantly concluded that if 
improved delivery is desired, then changes will have to be 
made. Perhaps more direction from me about what is 
acceptable and what is not acceptable is part of the 
solution. Perhaps raising the point value of the oral 
presentation (currently four percent) is necessary. Perhaps 
videotaping multiple student presentations is the answer. 

SUMMARY 

Teaching introductory information systems is an ongoing 
challenge. Self directed teams have been shown again 
and again to produce positive results in learning computer 
skills, in learning communication skills, and in learning 
interaction skills. This study has generally supported 
those findings. 

However, defining the role of the instructor is also an 
evolutionary process. Trial and error approaches, over 
time, tend to produce more satisfactory results. A more 
systematic approach, including reliance on student 
feedback and analysis of student performance, yields 
promise of more rapid evolutionary advances. 
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APPENDIX A 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



LAB QUESTIONNAIRE Name: 

MIS 276 
10 points 

[For the first 24 questions, students responded on a scale of one (strongly disagree) to five (strongly agree).] 

1. Learning to work together in teams is an important part of the college experience. 

2. Working in teams is an important part of the business world. 

3. Working in teams helped me learn to use the computer more quickly than working alone. 

4. Working in teams has helped me to remember better how to use the computer. 

5. In order to successfiilly work on teams in this class, I had to do more thinking than just learning facts. 

6. I gained experience with writing skills in this lab. 

7. I gained experience with speaking skills in this lab. 

8. I learned a lot about spreadsheets in this lab. 

9. I learned a lot about word processing in this lab 

10. I learned a lot about using the Internet as a research tool. 

11. I learned a lot about how computers are used in the business world in this lab. 

12. Working on teams made me feel closer to the University. 

13. I feel I have learned a great deal about computers with my lab work. 

14. We should spend less time on word processing and more time on desktop publishing (publishing newsletters, flyers, 
etc.). 

15. Student presentations of such issues as ergonomics, computer crime, disaster planning, etc., are more effective than 
learning from a teacher. 

16. The course should have group exams as well as individual exams. 

17. Students should receive individual grades rather than one team grade for the Scavenger Hunt and for the written team 
report. 

18. I spent a lot of time working with others on the lab assignments. 

19. I learned more from my teammates than they learned from me. 

20. Each of the members of my team contributed about equally to the team projects. 

21. I contributed my fair share to the team project. 
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22. Students should have more control in forming teams. 

23. Students should be allowed to grade other team members’ efforts. 

24. We should have more team-based projects; for example, deriving a name for the team, establishing rules for members’ 
behaviors, publishing a team newsletter, researching information systems in a real company, etc. 

25. Where did not of your computer learning come from? Circle the appropriate response. 

A. team B. yourself C. instructor D. none of the above 

26. If you could make one change to the way teams operate for the next semester, what would it be? 

27. If there was one thing you believe should remain the same next semester, what would it be? 
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Extended Abstract 



INTRODUCTION 

This paper presents a team building exercise used to 
facilitate improvement of information systems students' 
interpersonal interaction and communication skills and to 
generate enthusiasm for successful completion of a team- 
based programming project. In an attempt to foster team 
building in a programming and data structures course 
consisting of undergraduate and graduate students, a team 
building exercise (Fearon 1997) was used. The team 
activity is known as Humpty Dumpty Had A Great Fall, 

An introductory programming course is sometimes 
considered dull, boring, and difficult. Students may 
consider the course just another prerequisite and may not 
find the subject matter interesting. Students are often 
required to complete assignments independently. This 
exercise is an attempt to prepare students for the business 
environment where software development is usually 
accomplished in software development teams. This 
exercise enables students to work together in a team 
building exercise prior to working together in the design, 
development, and coding of a programming project. It 
emphasizes the importance of collaboration and team 
inter-dependence and is easy to implement in a classroom 
environment. 

In order to solve the given problem, students are required 
to design, construct, and demonstrate a working model. 
Since teams probably have different methods and models 
to resolve the task, a team (Team A) then teaches a 
different team (Team B) the intricacies of building their 
working model. In turn Team A is taught Team B's 



working model. Eventually each team constructs the other 
team's working model and demonstrates it (Figure 1). 
This exercise fosters team building, design strategies, 
prototyping strategies, teaching, learning, and model 
construction all within a designated timeframe. 



FIGURE 1 

TEAM A TEAM B 
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THE EXERCISE 

The Humpty Dumpty Had A Great Fall exercise enables 
students, as team members, to work together in crafting a 
solution to the following problem: Using only the 
materials provided, design, construct, and demonstrate a 
working model that enables Humpty Dumpty, a raw egg, 
to travel from a height of at least 3 feet and come to rest 
3/4 of an inch off the floor without cracking. During the 
first phase, designing a model, teams are given 30 minutes 
in which to complete the assignment. The team must then 
demonstrate their prototype three times to the instructor. 

Initially, teams are given oral, as well as written, 
instructions regarding both phase one and phase two 
requirements. In phase two, teams are paired such that 
Team A teaches Team B and Team B teaches Team A. 
Each pairing uses only oral instructions to explain their 
initial design. During this phase, teams decide on an 
implementation strategy. How do we construct this new 
model? What materials do we need? How should we 
allocate responsibilities? Who should teach? Who should 
learn? Teams are then required to demonstrate their 
newly learned, completed, working model three times. 
The goal is to successfiilly complete the most 
demonstrations out of six attempts. 

USEFULNESS OF THE EXERCISE 

The purpose of the exercise is to give team members an 
opportunity to work together as a unit - teaching, learning 
and doing, on a non-structured project prior to 
constructing a 4 week long programming project. 
Members discuss strategies, helpful in the prototype's 
design and model constniction. This simulation provides 
an opportunity for students to see that there are many 
different ways to accomplish the same task - an important 
concept in software design. At the completion of the 
exercise, issues raised and addressed include: the 



importance of who the end user will be; is one design 
better suited for one type of end user over another?; is one 
design too complicated to be constructed given the 
supplied materials?; does the design take too long to 
create given the time requirements?; is it a great design on 
paper but not when completed?; why one method was 
“better" than another. Students see that there are different 
factors impacting the decision-making process and each 
should be considered. Students also have an opportunity 
to discuss the strengths and weaknesses of their own 
models. 

SUMMARY 

An unstructured team activity can reinforce the 
importance of team cohesiveness in systems design. 
Although the exercise is unrelated to the actual task and is 
a physical, not a logical dilemma, lessons learned about 
team building can be transferred to the assigned task. The 
students began to build camaraderie before they tackled 
their programming project. They began to understand 
how their team members interacted when faced with a 
playful task. They also realized that there is often more 
than one solution or model for a given problem. This is a 
difficult concept, especially for undergraduates always 
looking for the 'right' answer and accustomed to 
memorizing their schoolwork. It helps them begin to 
think about issues and transfer their knowledge to new 
situations. 
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The enormous amount of information available, the increasing competitiveness of institutions of higher learning 
and the changing needs of today *s students all work to make distance learning an important vehicle for the 
delivery of instruction for colleges and universities. This paper presents an overview of these forces, describes 
general development issues and benefits, and describes the design and implementation of a web-based CIS 
course. 



BACKGROUND 

We are living in an era in which information virtually 
doubles every three years (Naisbitt and Aburdene, 1990). 
Work requires higher and higher information skills and 
our students have to share cultural understandings about 
the world that cannot come out of textbooks alone 
(Toffler, 1990). Educational researchers examine 
academic standards and call for reform in the way 
instruction is delivered (Bishop, 1991.) The “chalk and 
talk” model prepares students to work in an old fashioned 
factory with its emphasis on following instructions, 
discipline and routine tasks. The needs of a modem, 
global economy include the ability to process information 
symbolically; to read complicated manuals and diagrams; 
to interact with many people; to master a high degree of 
specialization; to work, plan, leam and react 
independently (PPI, 1991.) Students need to develop the 
skills of leadership, negotiation, teamwork and 
cooperation (Weiss, Carbone, Wyeth, 1991 Researchers 
propose seven areas for change: 

1. Tasks must be meaningful and challenging 

2. Students must have control over their learning 
through choice and decision making opportunities. 

3. Students’ achievement must be based on progress, 
effort and improvement rather than performance 
measured against others. 

4. Student grouping should be based on interest and 
heterogeneity. 

5. Evaluation must be used as feedback. 



6. All students must have equal access to school 
resources. 

7. Flexibility in the use of time for innovative 
interdisciplinary instruction has to be instituted. 
(Maehr, Midgley and Urdan (1992). 

The challenges posed to higher education by increasing 
costs, declining enrollments, the diverse learning styles of 
students, the demands for accountability, the rapid 
advances in information technology, have created an 
environment conducive to the development of alternative 
ways to deliver instruction. Today’s undergraduates are 
not just traditional eighteen-year-olds but adults from 
diverse socioeconomic backgrounds seeking skills for 
their careers, many of them have families. They no longer 
want a “just in time” education, they seek “just for you” 
customized education tailored to meet their specific 
lifelong learning requirements. (Cause/Effect Winter 
1997-98.) 

ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES 
Marketplace 

In 1995, seventy-five accredited U.S. colleges and 
universities offered on line degrees. A recent issue of The 
Chronicle of Higher Education, projected that by the year 
2000, 97% of universities will offer courses on line. 
Duderstadt (Winter 1997-98) pointed out that we can 
anticipate a 30% growth in demand for education services 
over the next two decades. Currently, distance programs 
include the Western Governors University, a virtual 
school that will make accessible electronic course from 
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colleges and universities throughout the nation, Duke, 
University of Virginia, NYU, UTEP, University of 
Phoenix. Corporations are also engaged in on line and 
multimedia distance programs. Motorola, Xerox, Fed 
Express, Microsoft on Line Institute, and the Home 
Education Network are all engaging in a $50 billion dollar 
a year marketplace. That market is expected to grow to 
over $200 billion just to keep pace with the demands for 
a technologically astute workforce. 

Format 

Delivery of a distance class can be on video, audio/slide, 
print, CD-ROM, E-mail, Web based, chat/conference, and 
or all combinations of these. Do you have the expertise to 
design and deliver through a variety of multimedia? Are 
you prepared to be an instructional designer, graphics 
artist, digital video and audio technician, a webmaster or 
administrator of a server? Does your institution have 
people to assist you? It is important to consider the format 
for delivery and the resources available to you. The 
format must fit your market. 

World Wide Web Delivery 

A recent estimate of cyberspace suggests that there are 
about 320 million web pages, and even the best search 
agents are able to index only 40% of them. In the next few 
years the number of web pages is expected to grow by 
1000% (S. Lawrence, April 1998). This makes your web 
course a needle in a cyberstack. 

So what can you do to distinguish the course? How will 
you gain an audience? How and who will sell it? A recent 
survey of institutions offering distance learning classes 
indicated that 68% of the students taking courses were 
already students on campus. When queried about how 
they advertised the classes it was to their existing student 
base. So if your goal is to increase market share a full 
global ad campaign is essential. Do you have the budget 
to compete in an ever-crowded arena? 

Benefits 

The perceived benefits of distance and on line learning 
can be summarized as: 

a. Convenience because today's students work late, 
travel, are homebound and cannot easily make 
traditional on campus classes 

b. Cost are less expensive to a student, for example, the 
University of Phoenix offers an MBA which costs 



$21,000 or about half the price of its on campus 
counterpart at the University of California. A three- 
day workshop cost $1,800 plus travel while the same 
on line training program will cost $600. On site 
training can range fi-om $ 1 2,000 to $ 1 7,000 for three 
one-day sessions, while the cost for the same number 
of employees on line is $3,000. 

c. Real life situations are built into distance learning. 
The challenges of budgeting time, working with 
technology and cross discipline teams, cultures and 
perceptions and communications issues. 

d. Fosters knowledge about electronic commerce and 
virtual organizations. 

e. Learning is tailored to the individual, education that 
is "just for you". 

f Engages the student in the process of learning. You 
cannot hide in the back of an electronic classroom. 

g. Instructor experti se i s extended to a larger population. 

Administration, Faculty and Student Roles 

The Administrator role is to reorganize work, empower 
the faculty, encourage collaboration, establish the 
business partnerships, and provide the environment, 
inspiration and leadership to move a campus forward in 
the process of delivering instruction. The faculty will be 
assuming the role of a change agent by creating a student 
centered virtual learning community. They become 
designers and managers of learning experiences. They no 
longer do the "work of teaching" They create an 
environment that shifts the "work of learning" to the 
student. The students become the center as interactive 
collaborative learners. 

Copyright Issues 

The Intellectual Property Issues must be resolved. Clear 
allocation of copyright ownership and control is necessary 
to avoid disputes over electronic course materials. Who 
owns the content? Are all graphics and text cleared for 
digital publication? The present state of copyright law is 
not clear when it comes to web based instruction. Is the 
work a commissioned work created by an independent 
contractor? Is the work a "for hire"? If so, ownership 
belongs to the employer rather than the creator; works 
with an institutional author are protected for 75 years, 
while works individual authors have protection for 50 
years. Investigate the options, they seem to fall into two 
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models of ownership, the "patent model": ownership 
transferred fiom the inventor to the sponsoring institution, 
or the "text book model": the author retains the copyright 
and assumes the primary responsibility for licensing and 
managing the book (Burk, 1997.) It becomes imperative 
for faculty and administrators to develop an appropriate 
intellectual property policy. Whatever model is selected, 
be sure to consider that the licensing, policing, and 
enforcement of copyrights requires rigorous management. 

Faculty Time and Workload 

Collaborative efforts are needed to commit to paper the 
ways that faculty allocate their time. Teaching, research 
and creative work, service and professional development 
seem to be the four areas that need redefinition. Where 
does Web-based Distance Learning fit? Do you consider 
Distance Learning courses as regular work or it is a part 
of overload pay. Have you considered the reward 
structures for the faculty? Will your program require 
redevelopment of curriculum? Will faculty receive time, 
recognition and pay for the project? 

Ten Step Development Process 

It is a difficult task to storyboard a course that ^Ifills the 
mission to create a challenging and novel environment, 
one that helps learners connect new information to past 
knowledge, search for meaning and think about how they 
learn within a virtual learning community (Bonk & 
Reynolds, 1997.) It is also not an impossible activity. Try 
the following ten-step development process: 

Step 1 : Establish a clear definition of: 

a. Goals 

b. Objectives 

c. Learner Outcomes 

Step 2: Define Prerequisites. 

Step 3: Create a Course Syllabus. 

Step 4: Profile the Instructor. 

Step 5: List all the Required Materials. 

Step 6: Provide Additional Resources. 

Step 7: Establish Assessment Methods. 

Step 8. Pilot the Course. 

Step 9: Collect Data for Revision and Refinement. 



Step 10: Go Digital - Get Wired. 

Measurements 

Establish a measure for each step against criteria. Some 
issues that you might consider are: 

1. Have you created a motivating learner centered 
environment? 

2. Have you incorporated challenge, fantasy and 
curiosity into a variety of activities? 

3. Do the exercises engage students in divergent or 
creative thinking? 

4. Does the course include conferencing/interactive chat 
requirements for thinking about related activities? 

5. Are students required to create graphic 
representations of knowledge? 

6. Do they have to categorize or prioritize ideas? 

7. Are students asked to role-play, engage in case 
studies, debate and hold mock trials, write 
reflections? 

8. Do students form teams, define projects, research 
them, carry them out and present the results? 

9. Are students encouraged to use the capabilities of the 
web to use text, graphics, animation, sound and video 
in their presentations? 

10. Have you included electronic mentorships? 

1 1 . Have you used E-mail to increase communication? 

RETROFITTING A CIS COURSE FOR WEB 
DELIVER 

The Course Description 

CIS 001 is a 3 - credit literacy/lecture course with a 30% 
lab component. It typically runs in a 13-week semester 
setting, but has been offered in 4 or 5-week sessions as 
well. The body of the course consists of lectures and 
hands-on lab sessions. A student’s grade depends upon 7 - 
8 quizzes, 5 lab assignments, 2 in-class exams and a final 
exam. The lab assignments may be resubmitted for higher 
grades. 
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Immediate Rationale 

An Introduction to CIS course has been taught at a local 
high school for college credit. While the course was 
enthusiastically received by the students, there were 
logistic problems in matching the instructor’s schedule to 
theirs. Their high school was on a block schedule, which 
meant that class met Monday, Wednesday and Friday one 
week and Tuesday, Thursday the next week, on a rotating 
basis throughout the semester. The instructor taught 
classes on Mondays and Wednesdays at the college and 
was free only Tuesdays and Thursdays for the High 
School project. This was one impetus for the 
development of a web-based distance learning course, 
which would not be tied to particular days and times. 

A second impetus was the recognition that this student 
population at this high school was a small part of a larger 
student population covering all the high schools interested 
in participating in this project. We could reach a wider 
audience, without requiring a minimum number of 
students at a particular high school, without having an 
instructor at each school. 

Finally, the nature of this course lends itself to web based 
delivery. Since this is mainly a lecture course with a lab 
component, interaction between students is not a 
necessary component. This type of course would be 
relatively easy to implement and present. This would side 
step the issue of whether web based delivery using chat 
rooms and email can accommodate class interaction. 

Administrative Support and Funding 

This will be the first for credit web-based distance 
learning course offered by our college, and our Provost 
was interested in supporting the development The faculty 
member proposed taking an existing course and 
retrofitting it to suit web-based delivery. Anticipating that 
this project would be time-consuming, she looked for 
college fimding. Our school offers two in-house 
mechanisms for fimding faculty projects. One mechanism 
is governed by faculty and administrators and approves 
fimding for faculty research and development, but does 
not extend to classroom development. A second 
mechanism, rarely used, provides for administrative 
release time from normal teaching loads, and is granted by 
the Provost with the concurrence of the Executive Board 
of the Faculty Union. The faculty member applied for 
and received six credits of release time for our Winter 
session. Issues of copyright are yet to be addressed by the 
faculty union and administration. 



Hardware and Software Requirements for the Student 

A student would be required to have internet access. The 
college or an external internet service provider could 
provide this. In our situation, our local county public 
library system offers free internet accounts to all residents. 

A student would need access to a computer running 
Word97, Excel97 and Netscape. 

Design Considerations 

It was decided to offer the course during a specific time 
frame. Open-ended projects require a high level of self- 
discipline and the course material is somewhat time- 
dependent, witti new versions of software offered annually 
and technological capabilities changing rapidly. Since we 
had a pilot audience already available at the local high 
school, we would offer the pilot either during a summer 
session or during the regular fall semester. 

Arrangements must be made for proctoring exams. It 
would be impractical to have 8 quizzes and 3 exams 
proctored. Since the quizzes serve to focus a student on 
what is important, a decision was made to offer self- 
grading quizzes which would not be included in final 
grade calculations. The other 3 exams would require a 
proctored environment. Arrangements would be made at 
the local high school for proctoring. Completed exams 
would be mailed to the college. 

Completed lab assignments would be uploaded on the web 
to the instructor. They could be graded and returned with 
comments in a similar fashion. Each student would have 
the opportunity to resubmit lab assignments for higher 
grades. 

The syllabus, class lectures, step-by-step lab instructions, 
self-grading quizzes and project assignments would be 
available on the web throughout the semester. For this 
pilot project the presentation will be limited to text. It is 
anticipated that graphics, sound and video will be added 
in later offerings. 

Upon registration, a student would be assigned a password 
to access the web-site. Each student would have file 
space to which the instructor could send documents, and 
the ability to send/receive messages and files. This latter 
ability to send/receive files is vital; mail attachments do 
not work universally. Web-based file transfer through 
Netscape is more reliable. 
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The Delivery Mechanism 

Internally hosting such a course requires network and 
telecommunication resources sufficient to enable 30 or 
more people to go online. It requires the ability to 
distribute and update the content, and handle help desk 
questions 24 hours a day, Our college does not have the 
equipment or the staff expertise to host such a course 
internally. We decided to select a software product to 
serve as a delivery mechanism, and partner with an 
external agency to manage the delivery. 

The software packages that we are considering include 
LeamingSpace, from IBM and TopClass, from WBT 
Systems. Both packages have professional presentations 
of courses, chat facilities, online quizzes, document 
transfer capabilities and private connections between 
student and instructor. We plan to select one of these 
packages and launch our course sometime this summer. 
Initially the class will be limited to 20 students. Past 
experience has shown that the number of email messages 
a larger class can generate will overwhelm one instructor. 

Summary 

To maintain a competitive edge, colleges and universities 
must look to providing customized courseware to a larger, 
more diverse audience using a variety of distance learning 
formats. Issues such as copyright, workload, 
administrative support and implementation choices must 
be addressed. Our pilot course uses web-based delivery 
and initially aims at the high school market. 
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The emergence of newer web-based technologies has resulted in increased offering of distance education courses in Just 
about every academic area. However to a great extent the choice of technology is basically governed by the availability 
of technology rather than by the appropriateness of the technology for the course being taught, and for the learning 
outcomes. Although the importance of IT in education is realized, literature review shows that there is some disagreement 
on effectiveness of IT as a main educational tool, requiring further empirical studies. In this paper we discuss our ongoing 
empirical research to identify the relationships between the course variables, student variables, instructor variables and 
the appropriateness of the technology for the learning objectives. Existing technologies for distance education have been 
identified and categorized. Survey instruments for IS students and faculty have been developed. 



INTRODUCTION 

Distance education has existed in the academia for many 
years, but they have traditionally been in subjects which 
do not demand a strong interaction between the students 
and the teacher. However the newer technologies 
involving the Web and multimedia show promise in 
supporting interactivity. Today we have a plethora of 
instructional delivery options using the Internet, in 
addition to the traditional distance learning technologies 
such as videotapes or audiotapes. Successful offering of 
distance learning requires a careful selection of 
technologies based on their appropriateness for the 
learning objectives for the course modules. 

We have begun to see distance education courses being 
offered in just about every academic area. Today, there 
are a wide variety of technologies available to deliver 
instructions. These range from the simple plain text at 
one end to compressed video at the other extreme. They 
differ in the extent of interactivity supported, richness of 
the material presented, and the extent of asynchronousness 
supported in time and place. 

What does this imply for the role of the professor and the 
student? One thing is sure that, the days of professors 



holding sway in a lecture maybe on the decline as 
universities move to electronic presentations and remote 
access for students. But are we (the professors) simply 
doing the same job via a different medium, or is the very 
nature of the job changing? The answer is yes to both. It 
is our contention that to a great extent, faculty are doing 
the same job using the same paradigm but via different 
medium. The choice of technology is basically governed 
by the availability of the technology. Missing from this 
picture is any evaluation of the appropriateness of the 
technology for the learning objectives that are the real 
essence of any teaching. The nature of the job itself is 
changing. Traditionally the role of faculty has been that 
of content provider, while the function of media design 
was that of the publisher. In web-based learning, the 
faculty’s role includes that of a content provider as well as 
media designer where (s)he has to think of how the 
student accesses and uses the content. It is in this context 
that the faculty has to evaluate and select from the various 
options available such as bulletin boards, chatrooms, 
groupware, real-time video, visualization, animation, etc. 

Our focus in this research is Web-based distance learning 
for Information Systems courses. Information systems 
(IS) courses require a high degree of interaction between 
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the faculty and students, and among the students. For 
example, learning a new software application is often 
accomplished with live demonstration by the professor, 
instead of the students going through a built-in tutorial by 
themselves. Also, IS courses require the students to work 
on projects as a group using complex software such as 
DBMS, CASE tools, etc., most of which are very 
expensive for students to buy. How then would we 
accomplish effective teaching in the distance education 
courses? 

No one technology available today, would be able to meet 
all of the requirements of the teachers and students. Also, 
we don’t have sufficient knowledge to make appropriate 
selection of technologies to maximize the quality of 
distance education. 

This paper discusses an ongoing research in Web-Based 
Distance Learning strategies in a university explicitly 
mandated by the state to focus on distance learning. In 
the following sections, we discuss the literature review, 
the focus of the research and research methodology, and 
the work done so far; which includes identifying the 
existing technologies and a framework for classifying the 
existing technologies, and the survey developed to gather 
data from information systems faculty and students taking 
IS courses. 

LITERATURE REVIEW 

Laurillard published Rethinking University Teaching in 
1993 to explain effective use of education technology for 
university education. Then, Leidner and Jarvenpaa ( 1 995) 
identified factors that affect the effective use of 
information technology for management school education. 
Those factors include electronic classroom types, their 
principle pedagogical assumptions and theories of 
learning, types of information technologies, and 
characteristics of students. In this study, they have shown 
the theoretical relationship among those factors, providing 
us with a strong theoretical basis for empirical studies. 
Lawhead et al. (1997) also provided a lesson development 
evaluation framework for distance learning. The 
dimensions included in their framework are development 
cost, delivery costs, student costs, and sustainability and 
cost-effectiveness. Epstein and Madey (1997) also 
developed a framework that shows the relationship among 
factors that determine the appropriateness of information 
technology for distance learning. 

Almstrum et al. (1996) provided a framework for 
evaluation of technology for Computer 
Science/Information Systems (CS/IS) courses, indicating 
tradeoffs among desired evidence, costs, and other 



constraints for several empirical study approaches and 
techniques. 

Several researchers have conducted empirical studies 
regarding the effectiveness of IT as an education tool. 
Hiltz (1994) tested the Virtual Classroom, one of the most 
famous distance learning tools developed by the New 
Jersey Institute of Technology. Several empirical studies 
were conducted to evaluate IT as a supplemental tool for 
a traditional classroom CS/IS courses (Alavi, 1994; Clark 
and Scott, 1995; Jankowski, 1997; Randolph, 1997). 
Effectiveness of video-conferencing was also empirically 
studied by Alavi, et al. (1995) and Wheeler et al., 1995). 
Hadidi (1997) conducted an empirical study on interactive 
conferencing class supplemented by WWW. Hislop 
(1997) reported student's attitude towards asynchronous 
learning networks, characterized by their support of 
"anytime, anyplace" education. In short, those studies 
show that when IT is used as a supplemental tool to a 
traditional face-to-face or technology-based conferencing 
class, the effectiveness of IT support is recognized. Also, 
positive students' attitude towards IT as an educational 
tool has been recognized. However, there is some 
disagreement on the effectiveness of IT as a main 
educational tool, requiring further empirical studies. 

One of the important aspect of the design, development, 
and delivery of learning is individual differences in 
learning styles (Sadler-Smith, 1996; Sadler-Smith, 1997). 
It is believed that characteristics of students affect the 
efficacy of learning (Anderson, 1993, Knowles, 1990). 
According to Dunn, Ingraham, and Deckinger (1995), 
several researchers suggest that matching individual’s 
learning style and teaching method may improve the 
learner’s performance. For example, computer-based 
collaborative learning may be effective for matured, 
motivated learners but it may not be true for less 
motivated and less matured learners (Hiltz, 1988). Sadler- 
Smith (1996) points out that when a learner’s preferences 
match with the learning methods used, a favorable 
reaction could result in greater motivation, greater 
willingness to participate in learning according to 
Kirkpatrick’s framework (1976). However, Leidner and 
Jarvenpaa (1995) point out that little is known about the 
prerequisites to the effective application of FT in learning 
environment. In distance learning, it is important for 
instructors to know which course module implemented in 
a specific technology is perceived by students as a better 
instructional material. 

THE RESEARCH 

In this section we discuss our exploratory empirical study 
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to identify the latent relationship between the independent 
variables described below and the appropriateness of the 
technology for the learning objectives of the IS course 
modules. These independent variables belong to three 
dimensions: course module variables, student variables, 
and instructor variables. Course module variables include: 
topics of module (which are categorized based on IS97), 
type of technology used, etc. Student variables include: 
demographic variables, learning styles, learning 
environmental preference, etc. Instructor variables 
include: demographic variables, attitude toward 

technology as educational tools, attitude toward distance 
learning, familiarity with technology, etc. 
Appropriateness of technology is measured as satisfaction 
level of students and instructors. 

Research Methodology 



Text 

Audio 

Graphics 

Animation 

Level of interactivity supported by technology 
Read-only 

‘ Simple interactive 
Complex interactive 
Human interactive 
Intelligent/targeted tutorials 

After we generalized specific products to more generic 
technologies, we grouped them using the same criteria for 
the purpose of developing a questionnaire. The 
technologies we identified are shown below. Some 
technologies appear in more than one category, because 
one technology could be used in many ways. 



The research is done using survey method, collecting data 
firom two target populations: students who have taken 
distance learning IS courses; and faculty who have taught 
distance learning CIS courses. Technologies or tools 
currently available for distance learning have been 
identified through literature review, and web searches. 

Existing Technologies 

We identified technologies used in distance learning by 
searching the existing literature (including journal and 
conference articles in the CIS and Distance Education 
fields) and the Internet (including distance course pages 
posted by universities and colleges, distance learning 
research pages, and software vendor pages). Many 
companies or universities implement the same technology 
as a specific product. Furthermore, a specific product 
often integrates several generic technologies. To 
generalize specific products implemented by a specific 
organization to generic technologies, we needed to apply 
a taxonomical firamework. We used four criteria adopted 
firom Hartley et al. (1996) to achieve this. Those four 
criteria are: 

Type of communication (Hartley et al. Called this ’Uses’) 
One-to-one 
• One-to-many 
Many-to-Many 



Time dimension on the delivery of educational contents 
(level of time-independence) 

Synchronous 

Asynchronous 

Richness (Type) of Media Supported 



Category 1: 1 to 1 (Personal) Communications 
Plain old telephone system 
Internet telephony 
e-mail (with Attachment) 

Fax 



Category 2: 1 to Many Single Media Communications 
Audio publishing (Tape) and audio 
streaming 
Hypertext 

e-mail (withAttachment) 

Category 3: 1 to Many 1 -way Multimedia 
Education/Teaching 
Business television (BTV) 

Cable and public television 

Videotape 

Full motion video 

Compressed video 

Hypermedia 

Tutorials 

Video on WWW and streaming 

Animation 

e-mail attachment 



Category 4: Educational Software 
CD-ROM 
Video disk 

Computer-aided instruction 
Tutorials 

Visualization software 
Virtual reality 

Category 5: Testing and Evaluation 
Hypertext 
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On-line quiz 
Computerized grading 

Category 6: Multimedia Discussion 
Audiographics 
V ideoconferencing 
Desktop videoconferencing 
Application/File sharing 
Web-enabled application software 
Groupware 

Whiteboard (graphics conferencing) 
Web-enabled CASE 
Web conferencing 

Category 7: Single-media Discussion 
Audioconferencing 
Chatroom 

Electronic bulletin boards 
Whiteboard (graphics conferencing) 
Newsgroups 

Mailing lists (e.g. listserv) 

Category 1 : 1 to 1 (Personal) Communications: This type 
of technologies/tools mainly supports communications 
between an instructor and individual students 
synchronously or asynchronously. 

Category 2: 1 to Many Single Media Communications: 
This type of technologies/tools mainly helps an instructor 
provide information (announcement/lecture summary) to 
many students. This type of technologies/tools supports 
only single media such as voice only, text only, or image 
only. This type of technologies/tools does not allow 
synchronous interaction between participants. 

Category 3: 1 to Many 1-way Multimedia 

Education/Teaching: This type of technology/tools mainly 
helps an instructor provide information (lecture) to many 
students. This type of technologies/tools supports multi- 
media such as a combination of voice, text and image. 
This type of technologies/tools does not allow 
synchronous interaction between participants. 

Category 4: Educational Software: This type of 
technology/tools mainly help students learn the materials 
by interacting prepackaged software. This type of 
technologies/tools usually supports multi-media such as a 
combination of voice, text and image. 

Category 5: Testing and Evaluation: This type of 
technologies/tools is primarily used for evaluating 
students performance. 



Category 6: Multimedia Discussion: This type of 
technologies/tools supports communication, especially 
discussions, among participants synchronously and 
asynchronously. This type of technologies/tools supports 
multi-media such as a combination of voice, text and 
image. 

Category 7: Single-Media Discussion: This type of 
technologies/tools supports communication, especially 
discussions, among participants synchronously or 
asynchronously. This type of technologies/tools supports 
single media such as voice only, text only, or image only. 

Survey of the IS Faculty 

Once the available technologies were identified and 
categorized, we then determined the course modules that 
were of interest for us in this research. Since there is a 
wide diversity on the IS courses offered by various 
universities, we have decided to select the list of the 
relevant courses from IS’97. IS’97 is a model curriculum 
for undergraduate degree programs in Information 
Systems. This curriculum is the result of the joint effort 
of ACM, AIS and AITP, and is endorsed by DSI, lAIM, 
SIM, lACIS and INFORMS-CIS. The course modules 
that were identified are: 

1. Fundamentals IS/Personal Productivity 

2. IS Theory & Practice 

3. IT Hardware and Software 
Programming, Data and Object Structures 

5. Network & Telecommunications 

6. Analysis & Logical Design 

7. Physical Design & Implementation with DBMS 

8. Physical E>esign & Implementation with 
Programming Environment 

9. Project Management & Practice 

The third activity involved in the survey development was 
identifying the learning outcomes and purposes for which 
a technology is used for the faculty. This list was created 
as result of the brainstorming of the authors and is based 
on the factors identified by Leinder and Jarvenpaa (1995). 
The list is shown below: 

To control pace and/or content of learning 
To disseminate knowledge 
To make course related announcements 
To substitute for classroom lectures 
To substitute for lab assignments/demos 
To facilitate students to create knowledge 
To motivate students and increase their interest 
To achieve conceptual/procedural learning 
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To increase participation/attention/discussion 
To have students work on assignments 
To conduct testing and grading 
To provide students with feedback/help 
To encourage collaborative learning 
To have students make presentation 

The final survey which is shown in appendix A (and is 
also available on the WWW at http://www.fgcu.edu/ 
knakatan/webeducation/websurvey.html), seeks the 
participants responses on two aspects. First, if the 
participant has used technologies in a specific technology 
category, for a specific course for a specific learning 
outcome/purpose. The second aspect seeks to find the 
participant’s perception of the appropriateness of a 
specific technology category, for a specific learning 
outcome, for a specific. At this time we are still receiving 
responses from the participants, and we welcome other IS 
faculty to participate in this study by visiting the web at 
http://www.fgcu.edu/knakatan/webeducation/websurvey 
.html. 

Survey of the Students 

A similar exercise was conducted to design and gather 
data from the students who have taken courses offered by 
a Computer Information Systems department. The 
courses involved were Introduction to Computers (one 
was a regular class room section and other was an 
Internet-based section). Database, Systems Analysis and 
Design. The survey for all the students has two parts: The 
first part determines the personal learning style 
preferences. This is common to all students and is based 
on the work done by Dunn et al. ( 1 982). There are several 
competing learning theories and no one model has been 
universally accepted (Bostrom, Olfinan, and Sein, 1990). 
Learning style can represent a very broad concept and 
individual’s learning style can be measured using a 
variety of instruments. Those include: Learning style 
Inventory (Dunn, Dunn, and Price, 1975, 1979, 1981, 
1985), and PEPS (Dunn, Dunn, and Price, 1982). 
Learning style inventory is design for grade school 
students and PEPS is designed for adult learners. 
According to Dunn et al. (1995), reliability and validity of 
PEPS was established by several studies (Kirby, 1979; 
Buell and Buell, 1987; Ingham, 1991; and LaMothe, 
Belcher, Cobb, and Richardson, 1991). The second part 
seeks to determine the students’ perception on the 
appropriateness and usefulness of technologies utilized 
during the class. Since different technologies were 
employed in the different sections, this part of the 
questionnaire differs according to the section. A sample 
survey form is shown in appendix B. 



RESULTS 

This research on completion is expected to result in: 

1. A comprehensive list of technologies currently 
available for distance learning. 

2. A list of factors to be considered when you design 
distance learning course for Information Systems. 

3. Appropriate and inappropriate match-up between 
tools and course modules measured in terms of 
perceptions by instructors and students. 

4. A list of characteristics of students which are more 
suitable or unsuitable for distance learning. This can 
be used to educate students so that they can succeed 
in distance learning environment. 

5. A list of characteristics of instructors which are more 
suitable or unsuitable for distance learning. This can 
be used to educate or train instructors to be successful 
teachers. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RESEARCH 

The research contributes to academia by empirically 
identifying factors to be considered for theory 
development in distance learning course design. This is 
critical to conduct theory-based research in evaluating 
appropriateness and cost-effectiveness of information 
technology as an education tool. The research also 
contributes to practitioners (instructors and software 
developers) by providing a framework that can be used as 
guidelines when they design courses or design 
computerized software tools for distance learning. 
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APPENDIX A 

SURVEY OF WEB-BASED/DISTANCE LEARNING TECHNOLOGIES/TOOLS FOR IS COURSES 



Please fill out one survey form for each course you are currently teaching or have taught in the past. For each form 

(course), please do the following: 

1 . Select the course module (from the list given) which closely matches your course and circle it These course modules 
are defined in IS’97. Please refer to an enclosed sheet for brief descriptions of each course module. 

2. Circle (a) tool(s) you used listed for each technology/tool category. If you used any technology/tool that is not listed, 
please specify. 

3. For each technology/tool category, check the “Used” column if you actually used this category of technology/tool for 
the listed learning goals/purposes. If you used it for other learning outcomes/purposes, please specify. 

4. Then, for each technology/tool category, evaluate the level of the appropriateness to achieve the listed learning 
outcomes/purposes. Choose your responses from Highly Appropriate (HA), Appropriate (A), Neutral (N), 
Inappropriate (I), and Highly Inappropriate (HI). Please do this for all of the listed learning outcomes/purposes. 

We have also enclosed a sample survey to provide clarification in filling out the survey form. 



IS Course Modules 


1. 


Fundamentals IS/Personal Productivity 


6. 


Analysis & Logical Design 


Circle one course 


2. 


IS Theory & Practice 


7. 


Physical Design & Implementation with 


(The course modules 
correspond to IS 97 


3. 


IT Hardware and Software 




DBMS 


4. 


Programming , Data and Object Structures 


8 . 


Physical Design & Implementation with 
Programming Environment 


model curriculum) 


5. 


Network & Telecommunications 


9. 


Project Management & Practice 



Technology/Tool 

Categorye 


Learning Outcomes/Purposes 


Used 


HA 


A 


N 


I 


HI 


Category 1: 

1 to 1 (Personal) 
Communications 

Plain old telephone system 

Internet telephony 

e-mail (w/ Attachment) 

Fax 

Other: 


To control pace and/or content of learning 














To disseminate knowledge 














To make course related announcements 














To substitute for classroom lectures 














To substitute for lab assignments/demos 














To facilitate students to create knowledge 














To motivate students and increase their 
interest 














To achieve conceptual/procedural learning 














To increase participation/attention/discussion 














To have students work on assignments 














To conduct testing and grading 














To provide students with feedback/help 














To encourage collaborative learning 














To have students make presentation 














For other purposes: (please specify) 
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Category 2: 

1 to Many Single Media 
Communications 

Audio publishing (Tape) 

Hypertext 

e-mail (w/Attachment) 
Other: 


To control pace and/or content of learning 














To disseminate knowledge 














To make course related announcements 














To substitute for classroom lectures 














To substitute for lab assignments/demos 














To facilitate students to create knowledge 














To motivate students and increase their 
interest 














To achieve conceptual/procedural learning 
















To increase paiticipation/attention/discussion 














To have students work on assignments 














To conduct testing and grading 














To provide students with feedback/help 














To encourage collaborative learning 














To have students make presentation 














For other purposes: (please specify) 















T echnology/T ool 
Category^ 


Learning Outcomes/Purposes 


Used 


HA 


A 


N 


I 


m 


Category 3: 

1 to Many 1-way 

Multimedia 

Education/Teaching 

Business television (BTV) 

Cable and public television 

Videotape 

Full motion video 

Compressed video 

Hypermedia 

Tutorials 

Video on WWW 

Animation 

e-mail attachment 

Other: 


To control pace and/or content of learning 














To disseminate knowledge 














To make course related announcements 














To substitute for classroom lectures 














To substitute for lab assignments/demos 














To facilitate students to create knowledge 














To motivate students and increase their interest 














To achieve conceptual/procedural learning 














To increase paiticipation/attention/discussion 














To have students work on assignments 














To conduct testing and grading 














To provide students with feedback/help 














To encourage collaborative learning 














To have students make presentation 














For other purposes: (please specify) 














Category 4: 

Educational Software: 

CD-ROM 

Video disk 

Computer-aided instruction 
Tutorials 

Visualization software 
Virtual reality 
Other: 


To control pace and/or content of learning 














To disseminate knowledge 














To make course related announcements 














To substitute for classroom lectures 














To substitute for lab assignments/demos 














To facilitate students to create knowledge 














To motivate students and increase their interest 














To achieve conceptual/procedural learning 














To increase paiticipation/attention/discussion 














To have students work on assignments 














To conduct testing and grading 














To provide students with feedback/help 














To encourage collaborative learning 
















To have students make presentation 














For other purposes: (please specify) 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Category 5: 

Testing and Evaluation 
Hypertext 
On-line quiz 
Computerized grading 
Other: 


To control pace and/or content of learning 














To disseminate knowledge 














To make course related announcements 














To substitute for classroom lectures 














To substitute for lab assignments/demos 














To Militate students to create knowledge 














To motivate students and increase their interest 














To achieve conceptual/procedural learning 
















To increase paiticipation/attention/discussion 














To have students work on assignments 














To conduct testing and grading 














To provide students with feedback/help 














To encourage collaborative learning 














To have students make presentation 














For other purposes: (please specify) 














Cate 2 ory 6: 

Multimedia Discussion; 

Audiographics 

Videoconferencing 

Desktop videoconferencing 

Application sharing 

Web-enabled application 
software 

Groupware 

Whiteboard (graphics 
conferencing) 

Web-enabled CASE 

Web conferencing 

Other 


To control pace and/or content of learning 














To disseminate knowledge 














To make course related announcements 














To substitute for classroom lectures 














To substitute for lab assignments/demos 














To facilitate students to create knowledge 














To motivate students and increase their interest 














To achieve conceptual/procedural learning 














To increase participation/attention/discussion 














To have students work on assignments 














To conduct testing and grading 














To provide students with feedback/help 














To encourage collaborative learning 














To have students make presentation 














For other purposes: (please specify) 















T echnology/Tool 
Categorye 


Learning Outcomes/Purposes 


Used 


HA 


A 


N 


I 


HI 


Category 7: 

Single-media Discussion 

Audioconferencing 

Chatroom 

Electomic bulletin boards 

Whiteboard (graphics 
conferencing) 

Newsgroups 

Mailing lists (e.g. listserv) 
Other: 


To control pace and/or content of learning 














To disseminate knowledge 














To make course related announcements 














To substitute for classroom lectures 














To substitute for lab assignments/demos 














To facilitate students to create knowledge 














To motivate students and increase their interest 














To achieve conceptual/procedural learning 














To increase participadon/attention/discussion 














To have students woik on assignments 














To conduct testing and grading 














To provide students with feedback/help 














To encourage collaborative learning 














To have students make presentation 














For other purposes: (please specify) 















STOP HERE 

THANK YOU VERY MUCH 
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APPENDIX B 



A sample student survey form 



□ 


Questions: In-Class Course 


Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 


Dis- 

agree 


Strongly 

disagree 


1 Syllabus and Announcement | 


1 


Providing Syllabus on the course web page (HTML file), in addition 
to handouts, was useful. 












2 


I like the fact that Syllabus was available on the course web page 
(HTML file) in addition to handouts. 












3 


Course Web Page (HTML file) is appropriate for delivering the 
Syllabus. 












4 


Providing Announcements on the Web Board, in addition to 
announcements in class, was useful. 












5 


I like the fact that Announcements were provided on the Web Board, 
in addition to announcements in class. 












6 


Web Board is sq[)propriate to make course Announcements. 












Notes / Clarifications 


7 


Providing Notes (which explain "how to" use the software) as Acrobat 
files (pdf files), in addition to in-class lectures, was useful. 












8 


I like the fact that Notes (which explain "how to" use the software) 
was available as Acrobat files (pdf files), in addition to in-class 
lectures. 












9 


Acrobat files (pdf files) are sq[)propriate for delivering Notes (which 
explain "how to” use the software) 












10 


Providing instructions (which explain "how to" use the software) as 
Microsoft Camcorder files, in addition to in-class lecture, was useful. 












11 


I like the fact that instructions (which explain **how to” use the 
software) was available as Microsoft Camcorder files in addition to in- 
class lectures. 












12 


Microsoft Camcorder files are sq[)propriate for delivering instructions 
(which explain "how to” use the software). 












Homework 


13 


Providing Homework Assignments on the course web pages, in 
addition to handouts, was useful 












14 


I like the fact that the Homework Assignments were available on the 
course wen pages in addition to handouts. 












15 


Course Web pages are sq[)propriate for delivering Homework 
Assignments. 
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THE MIS CAPSTONE: DEVELOPMENT ON AN 
INTEGRATING GROUP APPLIED PROJECT COURSE 



James E. Novitzki 
Johns Hopkins University^ SCS 



This paper discusses the development of a MIS Capstone course in an adult graduate information technology 
program. Rather than focusing on a technology topic, the course provides an environment that allows students 
to apply the information and skills that they have obtained in the program. Teams of students work with an 
organization and deal with actual IS issues in a real world environment. Students start with a discussion of 
issues with their corporate sponsor and develop a scope statement to define the project. They finish by producing 
the deliverables specified in the scope statement and submitting a detailed written report. This paper describes 
the various elements of the course, the tasks required to ensure completion, time requirements, and faculty issues. 
Initial results indicate significant improvement in student understanding of important IS issues, evaluation of 
the course, and student satisfaction. 



INTRODUCTION 

The effectiveness of communicating global MIS and 
business concerns to technical students has on the whole 
been poor. A survey of academic journals and popular 
literature reveals numerous articles describing various 
education programs and their efforts to better prepare MIS 
students to function in the corporate business world after 
they graduate. The articles generally indicate that there is 
a problem accomplishing this at many schools. Student 
exit surveys indicate that many students, especially those 
changing careers, although technically competent, do not 
feel confident about their abilities to function in an IS 
role. 

BACKGROUND 

Chow and Edmundson (1994) discussed vsiiat IS employees 
lack from the employers’ stand^int. Articles continue to 
mention shortcomings and limitations of graduates 
(Alexander, 1996, Coffee, 1998). In a recent issue of 
Information Week an article by Marianne McGee (1998) 
discussed the disconnect common in MIS programs between 
what industry wants and needs, and what is typically 
provided. The article notes the apparent inability of many 
MIS programs to produce graduates who are ready and able 
to meet the demands of dealing with a highly technical 
integrated infrastructure siqjporting multiple functional 
departments in organizations across our information society. 
This is not a new complaint. Buckingham (1987) discussed 
many of these same issues over a decade ago. 



Interviews with local IS professionals and business 
executives confirmed many of the problems described 
above with their employees. They identified the same 
general skill sets beyond basic technical competency that 
Herman (1994) and others feel an effective MIS program 
must give its students. First, students must have skills 
necessary to flmction as part of a group. Second, students 
must have good oral and written communication skills. 
Third, they must have the ability to develop useful 
systems that provide fimctional managers the information 
that they need. It is obvious that one course can not cover 
all of these issues, but it can expose students to the 
environment and provide practice in developing these 
skills. 

Course Development 

The present paper only deals with one aspect of these 
issues, the preparation of students with experiences to aid 
in their success in the workforce. A survey of web sites of 
several MIS programs revealed that twenty-three of the 
thirty reviewed have some sort of capstone 
course/experience in their programs. The course was 
typically described as one that provides the student with 
a chance to integrate knowledge learned in a variety of 
courses across the curriculum. Fourteen of the twenty- 
three made use of an individual independent study project 
which might or might not involve working wifri a real 
organization. Several of the others were linked to some 
sort of case approach, and one had multiple teams work on 
a single project. 
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At our school, the MIS program had been taught for three 
years without anything resembling a real capstone course. 
Several different approaches were tried, but none seemed 
to really achieve what was wanted. In the spring of 1997 
we finally were able to develop a course that 
accomplished what we wanted for our students. Using the 
ideas mentioned above and information contained in 
Quarstein et al (1994) and Richards and Pelley (1994), 
several points were identified during the course design 
phase and incorporated in the course description. 

The new course would be an applied project class, so 
students could have the experience of working on an IS 
related undertaking with a real organization. Since it was 
based on an applied project, no specific technology topics 
or issues would be taught. It would also be a group 
activity. Most MIS projects are done in groups, and 
students must learn to effectively function in a group 
environment. Also, since almost all of our students are 
working with full time jobs, it ensures that the project can 
continue even if a team member is called out of town on 
business trips. Lastly, a group allows a larger scope 
project to be accomplished. The class projects are 
significant undertakings, which could not normally be 
accomplished by a single person in a one-semester time 
frame. No project for example is as simple as, ‘design and 
implement a web page.’ Appendix A is a listing of some 
completed projects. 

The following description was developed based on these 
ideas. 

This course is intended as the culminating 
experience in the MIS program. As such, it is 
taken in the student’s last semester. This course 
provides a guided experience, which which will 
help students to manage information or 
telecommunication system projects in the future. 

It provides students an opportunity to participate 
in actual technology projects within a real work 
environment with all its processes and 
challenges. Under the supervision of a faculty 
advisor, student teams develop a project 
proposal. 

Utilizing the skills and knowledge gained in the 
program, project teams then design, develop, 
and/or implement a telecommunications or 
information system solution for the organization. 

Various desired outcomes were also identified. By the 
end of the course the students will be able to: 



1 . Demonstrate meeting and project management skills 
while meeting with technical and non-technical staff. 

2. Determine the real underlying IS problems and/or 
needs of the organization. 

3. Research the corporate sponsor’s industry and 
demonstrate a working knowledge of the best 
business practices in this industry or business, 
particularly in the project’s content area. 

4. Analyze current business practices/processes within 
the corporate sponsor’s organization. 

5. Gather and analyze pertinent data about the project. 

6. Document the approach and techniques used to solve 
the business problem. 

7. Demonstrate use of good documentation standards to 
support research, findings, and analysis in the 
corporate and academic reports discussing the project. 

8. Use electronic presentation methods to communicate 
project progress and obstacles. 

9. Demonstrate appropriate team building skills to work 
cooperatively in assigned groups to complete the 
project. 

10. Demonstrate analytical and problem solving skills in 
solving the business problem, addressing a changing 
business environment, and meeting the client’s 
expectations. 

A syllabus was developed that focused on these outcomes 
and identified several specific enabling tasks and 
objectives. Students will: 

1. utilize systems analysis and design methodology, 

2. apply content specific skills and knowledge learned 
in the MIS degree program, 

3. quickly organize themselves to address the specific 
technology project proposed by the corporate 
sponsor, 

4. quickly learn the industry to which they are assigned 
and the businesses processes involved, 

5 . identify and negotiate a scope of services statement. 
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6. apply a proven methodology to address the agreed 
upon business problem, 

7. analyze and evaluate alternative solutions, 

8. propose sound and reasonable, creative 

recommendations, 

9. implement recommendations, if appropriate, 

10. document business processes and customer 
requirements, 

1 1 . evaluate accomplishments of the project. 

COURSE OPERATION 

One section of the course is offered each term at each 
program center, and students register for this course as 
they would any other course in the program. Typically 
there are at least three sections taught each term. The 
only special characteristics of the course are that it must 
be the last course taken in the program, and that the 
enrollment cap is 24 students with a preferred class size of 
20 or less. Students must petition if they wish to take 
another class the same term to complete their course of 
studies. 

Prior to the term students take the course. Information 
Technology (IT) Department staff use a variety of means 
to contact organizations and companies in the local area 
about any IS type projects or tasks which these firms 
might have. Individuals and organizations also can 
contact the department with suggested capstone projects 
as well. See appendix B for the project request form. 
Before classes convene a list of participating organizations 
and companies with the expected projects is sent to all 
instructors. 

On the first night of class, the list of participating 
organizations and companies with the types of projects 
available for the term is given to the students. The 
instructor discusses the various projects and the 
participating firms with the class. Students then are given 
time to discuss projects and possible teams. At the end of 
the evening, students select their top three choices for 
projects based on interest, experience, and skills. 

The instructor then assigns students to projects, using their 
choices as a starting point. He/she must make sure that all 
projects get a balanced team to work on them, and that 
proper-sized teams (4-5 students) are formed. Team 
makeup is critical for project success. If the team is made 



up of individuals with a limited mix of skills, the process 
is often less successful than it could have been. Projects 
and companies often vary widely in their appeal; as a 
result there is usually at least one project chosen by few 
students, and one that is chosen by most students. Final 
team assignments are based on student skills and 
competencies as recorded on their Skill and Preference 
Form, (appendix C). As a result of all these constraints, 
only about 70% of students get their first or second choice 
for a project. 

There is some flexibility about team assignments. If after 
initial team assignments have been made, a student wishes 
to be on a different team, they can switch if they can find 
someone to replace them on their original team. After the 
teams start working, students can be fired fi-om a team, if 
the team feels that they aren’t performing. Students also 
have the option to quit a team, if they feel the team isn’t 
doing its job. In these cases students can try to get hired 
by another team, can attempt to complete a project on 
their own, or can take an incomplete grade and repeat the 
course the following term. This is obviously a serious 
problem, and if it occurs late in the term almost 
guarantees that the fired student will not complete the 
course that term. The faculty advisor and the course 
instructor both work with the team leader and team 
members to resolve such problems. As a result of these 
efforts, this has occurred only twice in eighteen classes 
with over 300 student enrollments. 

After students have their final team assignments, they 
meet as a group with their faculty advisor and identify a 
team leader who serves as the team point of contact for 
both the corporate sponsor and the course instructor. One 
of the main purposes of this first meeting is to show 
students that while individually there may be some gaps 
in their technical knowledge or experience, as a group 
their knowledge and experience level is quite high. 

Team members compose a list of questions that they want 
answered about the company, project, industry, etc. The 
team leader schedules a meeting with a representative 
from the company who becomes the team’s corporate 
sponsor. The team meets at the company with the faculty 
advisor and the corporate sponsor. This can be an eye- 
opening experience for many students. The response to 
the questions developed by the team often shows that the 
sponsor does not have a firm understanding of the 
requirements, time required, and general work issues that 
are necessary to complete what they want. In spite of this 
confusion, during this first meeting with the sponsor, the 
team must find out as much as possible what the 
requirements and expectations for the project really are. 
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After the meeting with the sponsor, the team assembles 
again to develop an initial scope statement which outlines 
in some detail the work involved, timing, deliverables, 
etc. At this point many projects change focus from what 
was originally identifred. 

At the next course session, the class as a whole discusses 
each project, as defrned by the scope statement and 
presented by team members. All class members discuss 
or question what should or could be done in each of the 
projects and help to refine the scope statement. There is 
also considerable collaboration between the groups. Class 
members from one team will often offer to assist other 
groups if a particular team has no one with required 
knowledge of some technology or application. As a result 
of this collaboration, the level of quality and detail in 
project deliverables is markedly improved. During these 
discussions, students also learn that many organizations 
have similar problems, that functional managers often 
have little knowledge about Information Technology, and 
that there is great benefit in working as teams in projects. 

Each team then rewrites their scope statement based on 
input and recommendations from the class and meets 
again with their corporate sponsor to get it approved. This 
document becomes their contract with the corporate 
sponsor. If either the sponsor or the team wants to modify 
the project after it is signed, a new or modified scope 
statement must be prepared, and both groups must sign it. 

After the scope statement has been approved, one of the 
first tasks the team must complete is to obtain in depth 
knowledge about the company, the industry, the type of 
technologies used, software and hardware used, and 
alternatives pursued by other companies. This research is 
partly accomplished through the writing of individual 
research papers. The instructor assigns each team member 
a specific topic to research, and they must complete this 
paper by the 8* week of the course. The purpose of the 
paper is two fold. First, it ensures that collectively the 
student teams have done sufficient research to know the 
industry, understand major issues and concerns to be able 
to provide a valid solution for the organization. Second, 
it provides a chance for the instructor to help hone the 
writing skills of individual students before they graduate. 

Based on their meetings with the corporate sponsor, 
knowledge learned in the program, their own research, and 
the scope statement; the student teams then work with the 
corporate sponsor as required to complete the project in 
the fifteen week semester time frame. Their goal is to 
develop the best IS solution, given their knowledge of the 
organization and its problems. 



The last night of class students make their presentations to 
corporate sponsor IS and management staff, IT faculty, the 
rest of the class, relatives, and interested guests. This 
presentation is expected to be highly professional, 
providing discussion of the problem, relevant research, 
alternative analysis, and a recommended solution. 

Project teams also must prepare reports that discuss the 
entire project from problem statement to solution. One 
element of the report is a discussion of what went right or 
wrong in the project. Often the teams identify issues such 
as preconceived solutions or directed solutions on the part 
of the corporate sponsor as major problems. In some cases 
there is a difference between a best theoretical solution 
and one that would be accepted by the company. Some 
highlight great success stories. One sponsor wanted what 
they thought was a problem solved, and the students found 
a major underlying flaw in their systems which, when 
corrected, solved the perceived problem. In another case 
an organization had made a preliminary vendor selection 
for a project, but there had been no consideration of 
implementation and ongoing technology costs. The 
project team completed this analysis and a different 
vendor was selected. 

GRADING 

As with any course grading is an issue for students, and 
many graduate students do not like group projects. To 
minimize student issues and concerns about grading, 
several elements were included in the grading. First, there 
is the individual research paper worth 20% of the course 
grade. A person who writes a poor paper can receive a 
letter grade different than the rest of their team, if 
everything else is equal. Second, the course instructor, 
faculty advisors, and team members all evaluate 
individual team member performance. These evaluations 
account for another 20% of the course grade. They 
consider how the individuals perform with the group, 
which ones do the work, who does the best work, who is 
divisive, who doesn’t show up, etc. As a result even 
though the overall project is group based, 40% of the 
grade is dependent on individual performance. This 
approach has eliminated most of the complaints that group 
grades are not fair. 

The remaining 60% of the course grade are composed of 
group grades for the scope statement, an interim written 
report, an interim oral presentation, the final written 
report, and the final oral presentation. These deliverables 
are due at various times throughout the term, and this 
allows students to know how well they are doing as the 
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course progresses, which reduces the concern for a single 
grade at the end of the course. 

Administrative Issues 

This course is very labor intensive for the instructors. 
They need support from faculty advisors and corporate 
sponsors. Some of their main responsibilities are 
described below. 

Course Instructor 

• Facilitates the in class sessions, encourages 
interaction of teams and uses class resources to help 
project teams. 

• Provides project management oversight direction and 
works with faculty advisors to ensure that all class 
projects progress. 

• Works with corporate sponsors to ensure that required 
information is provided to teams in a timely manner. 

• Identifies and assigns topics for the individual 
research papers. 

• Acts as faculty advisor for at least one project. 

• Rates performance of all teams and gives feedback 
for improved performance. 

• Evaluates individual research papers, scope 
statements, interim and final reports. 

Faculty Advisors 

• Provide guidance to team members on (a) technical 
issues that arise in discussion with corporate sponsor 
and (b) process issues that arise during all phases of 
project design and implementation. 

• Observes students in team meetings, records 
observations, and submits a final evaluation of team 
and individual contribution. 

• Communicate with course instructor on any unusual 
challenges or project implementation issues or 
process problems with team members. 

• Evaluate student projects from technical and process 
perspective. 



• Meet with teams as appropriate, particularly during 
project scope of services development and the final 
meeting with the corporate sponsor, other times as 
requested by the team members. 

• Attend interim and final team presentations and the 
formal presentation to the corporate sponsor. 

Corporate Sponsors 

• Appointed contact who acts as corporate project 
liaison for the team. 

• Provide access to users and data the team needs to 
deliver services agreed upon in the scope of service 
statement. 

• Be accessible to respond to team member questions 
and follow up communications in a timely manner. 

• Attend final presentation. 

Project Issues 

At first it was difficult to develop the required number of 
appropriate projects. We use between 15 and 18 each 
term, so in a little over one year, we have completed 91 
different projects. It is getting a little easier now. Some 
companies have heard about the projects and want to get 
involved. Many firms recognize the quality and amount 
of work done. As a result, we are starting to have requests 
for follow on projects, or in the case of some large 
companies, more than one project in a term. 

A continuing problem is the need to screen the projects to 
determine their suitability. Some of the obvious 
constraints are that they can not be mission critical, time 
critical, involve extended time frames, involve travel to 
distant locations, or be merely an implementation of some 
technology at the technical level. Although the IT staff 
talk to the organizations on several occasions, there is 
always at least one surprise when the students arrive. 
Sometimes when the students meet with the corporate 
sponsor the project turns out to be too much, too little, too 
controlled, etc. 

The workload varies between projects and there is usually 
no way to predict this completely in advance. All require 
significant amounts of work outside of class and meetings 
on site with the corporate sponsors. Typically a company 
who has sponsored a project before has a better feel for 
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what we can do and what they need to provide. As a 
result students may only need to meet with the sponsor on 
site three or four times during the term. For others it may 
require weekly meetings to make sure the team and 
sponsor keep in tune with what is going on. If there is 
some technical implementation required, it may take 
multiple meetings per week to resolve and complete the 
project. 

While much work on the projects can be done using 
information available from library sources and the Internet, 
a key element in many projects is information about the 
company, its operations, goals, technologies, etc. Student 
and faculty advisors sign non-disclosure statements, and 
many companies are very forthright about providing 
company information. Others make students work in the 
dark, and then complain about the results. Some companies 
ignore project deadlines so students are in the 1 1th week or 
later still waiting for key pieces of information. This can be 
a company problem or a sponsor problem, and must be 
resolved quickly by the course instructor, if the project is to 
be successful. If a company comes back with a second 
project, these are not significant issues. 

Course Evaluation 

After the initial offerings of the course, student exit 
questionnaire comments were reviewed. It asked about 
their feelings concerning the need for the course, their 
level of knowledge of IS, the need for functional managers 
to have knowledge of IS, and finally the value of IS to 
organizations. The majority of student answers are more 
positive than previous classes that had not been involved 
with the capstone course. This seems to indicate that 
learning has occurred at several levels, even though those 
topics are not addressed directly in the course. At this 
time there had been no statistical analysis to determine if 
these differences are significant. 

RESULTS 

Students receive first hand knowledge of issues wWch face IS 
personnel in companies. Students have seen: 

a. company politics, for ©cample, ‘look at this problem but 
pick Lotus notes’; 

b. changing directions, a new department head arrives and 
sees no need for project; 

c. need for a scope statement, when the corporate sponsor 
quits for better job or is fired, and someone else takes 
over the project; 



d, lack of support for IS in the organization 

e. lack of knowledge of IS that leads sponsors to suggest 
projects that would take several man years to complete, 
just to name a few. 

Students also learn that projects in large technical 
companies are often more constrained than projects in 
smaller or not technically based organizations. Many 
students who really wanted a project with a particular 
company because of their national presence found out the 
bureaucracy and politics made doing anything meaningful 
almost impossible. Other students working with smaller 
companies have worked with corporation CEOs, 
Chairmen of the Boards of Directors, CIOs, and have 
found that high level management interest does much to 
ease information gathering, meeting deadlines, and 
general project support. 

So far this course format seems to be very successful. In 
the five terms that it has been offered students, 
organizations, and instructors have all voiced views that 
this is truly a unique and valuable experience. The net 
result is students now look forward to the experience and 
are calling a term or two in advance to find out what some 
of the projects might be. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It appears, that at least for our student population, the 
capstone group applied project course significantly 
improves the learning experience. At its completion, 
students feel that this is not a book exercise, and see that 
the real world is not as clean and neat as many texts say it 
is. Most realize the major role that functional managers 
must play in the development of new effective MIS 
solutions and the requirement for IS persoimel work with 
them. 

Many students dislike the course while it is being 
completed because of its extensive requirements, but after 
completing the course, students generally note it as one of 
the high points of the program. Although the course 
description says that students will not be learning anything 
about technology per se, all students agree that the course 
is a good learning experience. A large number discuss the 
technical information that they learned as well as the skills 
they learned to work effectively in an IS role. Most 
comment that one of the biggest benefits was exposing 
them to some common problems involved in working in 
IS. 
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An unexpected benefit of the class has been that it has 
provided an entree for students into companies. Although 
our students are normally fully employed and not looking 
for jobs, some students have been offered jobs or 
consulting positions based on their work in these capstone 
courses. 

The course is not a panacea. As developed, it works well 
with non-traditional working adults who are focused in 
their desires to receive a degree. While students 
completing a full time day program would have an easier 
time setting up meetings and going to the corporate 
sponsor site, their lack of current job experience might 
limit their flexibility and creativeness in dealing with the 
ambiguities associated with working in a consulting role. 
Also some undergraduate students might not have the 
focus to be willing to spend the hours necessary to 
complete a project that requires extensive time 
commitments over what was originally envisioned to bring 
about its successful completion. Finally, depending on the 
maturity level of team members, the faculty advisor work 
load and instructor workloads might be significantly 
increased to ensure that the final product does credit to the 
program and/or school reputation. 
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APPENDIX A 

The projects completed include a wide range of tasks including: 

1 . Developing an IT plan for a non-profit organization addressing issues of email, Internet presence, staffing, training, 
and LAN development. 

2. Development of a client server database for a police department. System was windows based on an Ethernet LAN with 
security at data element level 

3. Develop plan for second-generation architecture for an ISP including network design, software, and server selection. 

4. Plan and development of a corporate Intranet for a human resources department of a large national company. Included 
the design of dynamic web pages to ensure easy update of information. 

5. Plan for initial move of small company into electronic commerce; include design of web pages, content selection, 
determination of commitment level, and evaluation competition moves in EC. 

6. Work with a chamber of commerce to develop geographic information systems to address issues of growth and 
development in the county. 

7. Develop an online notification for users of an electron commerce provider. 

8. Analyze and recommend third generation database for an insurance company after reviewing need requirements and 
legacy systems. 

9. Automate loan generation and administration process for an entrepreneurial fund. 

10. Design and implement an online advising system for university program advisors. 
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1 1 . Work with a medical Services Company to establish electronic communication systems for physicians. 

12. Design and install a LAN for small non-profit org. 

13. Assess value and make recommendation on vendor for implementation of an Internet banking option by a small 
financial org. 

14. Identify and develop specific technology requirements and a recommended solution in designing the next generation 
insurance agency. 

1 5. Design web site and plan to link LAN to Internet and develop security steps to protect the main system for a company. 



APPENDIX B 

These forms are on the web site, passed out to students in the capstone courses, and are available at all of the teaching 
centers. 



Technology Capstone Suggestion Form 

The IT Department is always looking for organizations to be used in its IT applied capstone project course. This course 
allows teams of students to work with an organization to investigate an IS issue or solve an IS problem. The major 
requirements are: 1) The company must be using technology in its operations and want to improve this operation. 2) The 
company must have a willingness to allow non-employees to look at various company operations and activities. A team 
of experienced students will devote approximately three months to these projects, which are the culminating experience 
of students in the Masters of Information and Telecommunications Systems. 

If you have a project in mind for a future Technology Capstone, please fill out and submit the form below. The information 
provided will be followed up and explored for possible selection. Please fill out the form as completely as possible. 

Potential Sponsor 
Company Name: 

Address: 

Contact's Name: 

Contact’s Phone Number 
Contact’s email 
Contact's Title: 

Project Description: 

Please give a brief description of the project you are proposing. The description should give a clear overview of the 
project with enough details to convey the main idea. Expected scope and time constraints should be included. 
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Submitter Information: 

Please provide a means for contacting you about your suggestion. 
Name: 

Address: 



Return to Carol Keyser, JHU School of Continuing Studies, Business and Management Division, Information 
Technology Department, 201 North Charles St. Suite 200, Baltimore, MD 21201>3933. Voice (410>5164)778), 
fax(410-659-8440), email (ckeyser@jhu.edu). 



1 . Name: 

2. Day Phone :( ) 

3. Evening Phone (Optional): 

4. email: 

5. fax#: 

6. Academic Concentration: 

7. Work Organization: 

8. Relevant Experience: 

Project Management: 

Yes No Some ^None 

System Development Life Cycle: 

Plannin g A nalysis Design Development 

Implementation Maintenance 

9. Tools: 

Project Management /scheduler: 



Internet Experience: HTML Front page Search engines only No Experience 

10. What skill sets do you bring to the project? 



Voice: 

Email: 



APPENDIX C 



Student Skill, Data and Project Preference form 



Other: 
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I ! . What are your expectations for this course? 



12. Project Preferences (Which Project interests you and why?) Give order of preferences and use the back of this 
page. 
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MAKING PROJECT GROUPS WORK II: 

THE IMPACT OF GROUP PROCESS TRAINING AND 
ROLE ASSIGNMENT ON THE PERFORMANCE AND 
PERCEPTION OF INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

PROJECTTEAMS 



Brian Mennecke 
East Carolina University 

John Bradley 
Eirst Carolina University 

Michael McLeod 
East Carolina University 



Many project teams in organizations are highly structured, members have clearly defined roles, and they possess 
knowledge about how to effectively manage their projects and meetings. On the other hand, students in 
educational environments lack significant experience working in teams. Therefore student teams are often poorly 
structured, members commonly have difficulty developingjunctional roles, and communication and coordination 
problems persist. We demonstrated the impact of these problems by interjecting two interventions in student 
project teams: 1) training on group process and 2) the role assignment. The results of a controlled experiment 
show that both interventions had positive impacts on student project teams. Team members that were assigned 
roles reported higher cohesion and produced higher quality projects than did team members in the control 
group. Furthermore, cohesion and project quality was highest in teams that received both training and role 
assignments, A discussion of the findings and implications for future research are presented. 



INTRODUCTION AND LITERATURE REVIEW 

Project teams are increasingly being used as the 
fundamental organizational unit for managing information 
systems development projects as well as a variety of other 
types of projects (Busch, Hamalainen, Suh, Whinston, & 
Holsapple, 1991). Teams add value because they are 
flexible (e.g., the small size of a team enables its members 
to respond quickly), they are fluid (e.g., membership can 
be changed in response to internal and external pressures), 
and they are often more effective at managing large 
projects (e.g., by bringing together team members with a 
variety of skills appropriate for the project). Therefore, 
many educators have incorporated student project teams 
into a variety of courses (Butterfield & Bailey, 1996; 
Jones, 1996). 



In spite of the importance of teams to organizations, our 
experience suggests that students often dislike 
participating in project teams. What is it about project 
teams that students dislike? Steiner (1972) and ottiers 
(Larson, 1989; McKinney & Graham-Buxton, 1993; 
Sadler, 1994; & Yamane, 1996) have suggested that there 
are extra costs that are involved in working together in 
teams. For example, when completing a project alone, a 
student must only engage in whatever activities the 
project requires. In a simple sense, the activities, or work, 
required to complete the project is equivalent to the cost 
the student must pay to achieve success. However, 
working in a team adds costs to the process of completing 
the task. A significant part of these additional costs are 
related to the transaction costs involved in engaging in 
group work (Yamane, 1996). 
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Transaction costs are those costs that arise because group 
members must spend time and energy communicating 
ideas and coordinating activities. There are many steps in 
the communication process where transaction costs can be 
compounded. For example, to communicate, a message 
must first be encoded by the speaker and then transmitted 
to the recipient(s). The recipient(s) of the message must 
be able to receive the message and then decode its 
meaning. Throughout this process, there are opportunities 
for the communication to be corrupted, misunderstood, or 
lost. When this occurs, misunderstanding will occur 
which will either lead to problems with coordination or to 
a need to communicate the message again. In either case, 
these types of communication problems lead to greater 
costs for the group members. 

A second cause of transaction costs relates to the overhead 
associated with coordinating group activities. To carry 
out their activities, group members must schedule times 
for meeting interactions, allot time for these meetings, and 
communicate information about the agenda for meetings. 
In the context of student project teams, these activities 
involve the coordination of meeting times around student 
classes, extra-curricular activities, and work schedules. 
These coordination tasks, in particular, can be quite 
difficult for students to deal with because members of 
project groups are often assembled by the instructor in an 
ad hoc fashion or students self select their groups without 
considering their schedules or other potential conflicts. 

Many of these problems are exacerbated by the fact that 
students lack experience with working on formal projects 
in structured group settings. For example, the average 
businessperson spends many hours per week in meetings 
(Panko, 1992). In general, these meetings are well 
structured, an agenda is set and published prior to the 
meeting, events and conversations occurring during the 
meeting are documented in the meeting minutes, and 
members of the meeting have defined roles. Furthermore, 
many people in organizational teams have significant 
experience with and, in some cases, training about topics 
such as meeting management, team processes, and 
conflict resolution. 

Because most students do not have significant experience 
with meetings they are likely to have many more 
problems in their team meetings than would experienced 
members of organizational project teams. Therefore 
students often suffer from increased process losses 
associated with team coordination and role ambiguity. 
This raises a set of important issues for educators. For 
example, how can we provide students with guidance and 
interventions that will assist student teams in reducing 



transaction costs? In a study designed to examine this 
issue, Mennecke and Bradley (1997) introduced to their 
student teams an intervention consisting of role 
assignment. They found that members of student teams 
that were assigned roles had higher cohesion and 
produced higher quality projects than did members of 
teams without assigned roles. Thus, a very simple 
intervention was shown to help students improve their 
performance and their feelings about their teams. This 
raises the question, "What other interventions might help 
student project teams to function more effectively?" 

One important issue for student teams is the lack of 
knowledge that many students have about issues like 
improving team processes, resolving conflict, and 
fostering beneficial leadership behaviors. Therefore it is 
possible that providing students with training on these 
issues would help them to function more effectively. To 
examine these issues, we performed a research experiment 
to identify whether student teams would benefit from two 
interventions: 1) role assignment and 2) training in group 
processes. Because knowledge about groiq) processes was 
expected to be more beneficial to groups than role 
assignments alone, we expected that teams receiving this 
intervention would outperform all other groups. In 
addition, as shown by Mennecke and Bradley (1997), 
students receiving role assignments alone should also be 
expected to outperform student teams with no 
interventions. 

The next section describes the methodology used in the 
study. This is followed by a description of our results. 
The paper concludes with a discussion of the findings and 
implications for teaching and further research. 

RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

Independent and Dependent Variables 

This research was designed to assess the impact of 
assigned roles and group process training on group 
performance and group member perceptions (Figure 1). 
It builds on the work of Mennecke and Bradley (1997) 
which sought to examine the impact of role assignment on 
team performance and attitudes. To extend this research, 
we manipulated not only role assignment but also training 
in group processes. There were three levels of 
intervention. The baseline level was identical to that 
described by Mennecke and Bradley (1997); that is, 
baseline groups were exposed to neither training nor to 
role assignment. The level 2 intervention consisted of role 
assignment. The roles were identical to those used by 
Mennecke and Bradley (1997); that is, group members 
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were assigned roles that were relevant to. structuring their 
group interactions (Figure 2). The level 3 intervention 
consisted of both role assignment and training. In this 
treatment group members were not only assigned the roles 
used in the level 2 treatment, but they were also presented 
with six training sessions that dealt with a variety of 
topics related to planning meetings, promoting effective 
group processes, and resolving conflict (see Figure 3). 

Several dependent variables were examined in the study 
(Figure 1). These variables can broadly be classified as 
either performance measures or perceptual measures. The 
primary performance measure is the students’ project 



grades. The perceptual measures include group cohesion, 
member satisfaction with their interactions in the group, 
member ratings of leadership in the group, and member 
satisfaction with their group’s performance. The 
Attraction to Group instrument designed by Evans and 
Jarvis (1986) was used to capture individual perceptions 
of group cohesion. The participation and satisfaction 
scales were adapted from Green and Taber’s (1980) 
instrument. Several covariates were also examined. These 
include student demographic data, student GPA, and other 
information about the course. All perceptual measures and 
ratings were captured using questionnaires. 



HGUREl 

INDEPENDENT AND DEPENDENT VARIABLES 





Variable 


Source 


Treatment Levels 
Level 1 


Baseline 


No intervention 


Level 2 


Role Assignments 


Group members assigned roles by instructor 


Level 3 


Training and Role Assignments 


Group members assigned roles by instructor 
AND 

Group members presented with six training 
sessions that dealt with a variety of topics 
related to group processes 


Dependent Variables 


Group Cohesion 

Group Member Satisfaction 
Perceived Negative Social 
Behaviors 
Project Grade 


Questionnaire (beginning, middle, and end of 
semester) 

Questionnaire (end of semester) 
Questionnaire (end of semester) 

Assigned by Instructor 


Covariates 


Demographic Data (age, gender, 
experience with db software, etc.) 
Student GPA 
Instructor 


Questionnaire (beginning of semester) 

Questionnaire 

Assigned 
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FIGURE 2 
STUDENT ROLES 



Role 

Presider or 
Meeting Leader: 



File Manager or 
Project Master 



Meeting 

Coordinator 



Intermediary 



Description of Responsibilities 

This person is responsible for keeping the group’s meetings on task. This person should 
develop an agenda for the meeting and let other group members know the agenda. This 
person should monitor the group’s progress during each meeting and identify where 
deviations from the agenda occur. 

This person is responsible for making sure that the assignment/project files are secure, that 
backup copies are frequently made, and that all members have current copies of all 
assignments. Where necessary, this person is to coordinate the integration of different 
components of the database project. This person is to maintain frequent contact with other 
group members to make sure that they have current copies of all files. 

This person is responsible for knowing the schedules for everyone on the team (a schedule 
should be turned in to this member immediately), deciding (based on these schedules) about 
the dates and times of team meetings, and notifying members of the scheduled meetings. 
This person has the authority to call a meeting as long as no conflicts exist with any 
member’s official schedule. 

This person is responsible for acting as the primary intermediary between the group and the 
course instructor. This person is to meet periodically with the instructor to discuss the 
progress of the groiqj (this does not preclude other members from meeting with the 
instructor). This person should be aware of how the team is progressing on the project and 
whether there are any major conflicts between any members. 



Training Session 1 



Training Session 2 



Training Session 3 



Training Session 4 



FIGURE 3 

TRAINING SESSIONS FOR TREATMENT SECTIONS' 

Goals for the First Few Meetings 

Topics:' A. Build relationships between team members 

B. Understand the roles that team members will play in the group meetings 

C. Identify the project goals for the team 

Stages of Group Development 
Topics: A. Forming 

B. Storming 

C. Norming 

D. Performing 

Quality Leadership 

Topics: A. Leaders focus on quality 

B. Leaders structure work 

C. Leaders facilitate discussion 

D. Leaders encourage cooperation and participation 

E. Look for opportunities to learn and improve 

Issues in Decision Making 

Topics: A. Symptoms of Groupthink and faulty group behavior 

B. Techniques to use to overcome faulty group behavior 

1. Brainstorming 

2. Multivoting 

3. Nominal Group Technique 
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FIGURE 3 
(continued) 



Training Session 5 



Training Session 6 



Managing Conflict 

Topics: A. Competitive conflict 

B. Cooperative conflict 

C. Techniques for developing cooperative conflict 
Quality Improvement 

Topics: A. Techniques to improve quality 

B. Product improvements to improve quality 



'The content for these training sessions was adapted from Scholtes, 1992 



Subjects 

Participants were recruited from eight sections of a core 
business course in information systems (DSCI 3063) 
taught at East Carolina University. In all cases treatment 
conditions were randomly assigned to course sections, 
therefore students did not have a choice about which 
treatment section they were in. However, all students were 
told that a research study was being conducted and that 
they were not required to participate in data collection nor 
to turn in questionnaires. 



Experimental Procedures 

The data reported in this paper was collected during two 
different semesters, spring 1997 and spring 1998. Three 
instructors (the three authors) taught the 8 sections of the 
course involved in the research with two of the authors 
teaching two sections of the course and one of the authors 
teaching four sections (see Figure 4). Data for the 
baseline condition and half of the data for the role 
assignment treatment were collected during the spring of 
1997. Additional data for the role assignment treatment 
and all of the data for the training treatment were 
collected during the spring of 1998. Treatments were 
randomly assigned to the instructor and the sections. 



FIGURE 4 

SEQUENCE OF DATA COLLECTION AND COURSE INSTRUCTORS 



Instructor 1 Instructor 2 

Spring 1997 ^ 1 Level 1 Treatment 1 Level 1 Treatment 

Section Section 

1 Level 2 Treatment 1 Level 2 Treatment 

Section Section 



Instructor 3 



Spring 1998 1 Level 2 Treatment 

Sections 

1 Level 3 Treatment 

Section 



2 Level 2 Treatment 
Sections 

2 Level 3 Treatment 
Section 



In the sections receiving the level 3 treatment, the training 
was presented to students in six separate class sessions. 
These training sessions were presented to students 
approximately every other week during the last two-thirds 



of the semester. In the sections receiving role assignments 
(both the level 2 and level 3 treatments) the roles were 
presented to the student groups during one of the class 
sessions. During this session, the roles were explained 
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and students were asked to assume one of the roles during 
their work on the project. Students in each group were 
allowed to select which role diey wanted to assume. 
Periodically during the semester students in these sections 
were reminded about the roles. Further, during the middle 
part of the semester, groups in all sections of the course 
were required to meet with the instructor to discuss their 
group, the course project, and to ask questions. Students 
that had been assigned roles were individually reminded 
of their roles during this meeting and encouraged to 
continue to engage in their role during the remainder of 
the semester. 

Data was collected several times during the semester. For 
example, a demographic questionnaire was administered 
before groups were assigned and the course project 
introduced. This instrument asked for information such as 
the students’ GPA, gender, experience using database 
software, and related information. Shortly after this, 
students were assigned to groups and roles were 
introduced to groups receiving this intervention. 
Approximately one week after groups were assigned, the 
group cohesion questionnaire was administered for the 
first time. Training was initiated approximately two 
weeks after groups were first formed and continued to be 
presented to students once every two weeks through the 
remainder of the semester. The cohesion questionnaire 
was administered again during the middle of the semester 
and also during the last week of the semester. In addition, 
students were asked to complete a questionnaire at the end 
of the semester that allowed them to evaluate the course, 
the instructor, and their group, plus this questionnaire 
allowed them to express their satisfaction with their 
project and their performance in the group. 

The Course Project 

The course is a common body course that is required for 
all business majors (School of Business majors include 
Accoimting, Marketing, Finance, Management, Decision 
Sciences). One half of the course content is the 
development of an information system using Microsoft 
Access. The projects used in all sections of the course 
were selected by the researchers and involved fairly 
complex programming techniques. Although the projects 
used during the spring of 1 997 and spring of 1 998 differed 
in small ways (e.g., the "client" for the spring 1997 
semester project was a campus group while the client for 
the spring 1998 semester project was a imiversity 
administrator), the project requirements and level of 
difficulty were similar. Important components of the 
project were demonstrated to students in class sessions. 



but the students were responsible for applying these 
techniques in the development of their own information 
system. For most of the students, this resulted in a 
significant dependence on the other team members. 
Because of the scope and difficulty of the project, teams 
had to work well togedier to complete the project 
successfully. 

RESULTS 

The primary variables of interest in this study are student 
performance on their group’s project, perceptions about 
cohesion, perceptions about satisfaction, and perceptions 
about their group. The means for the dependent variables 
are summarized in Table 1. The results of the analyses 
related to each of the variables are discussed below. 

Control Variables 

We examined a number of control variables to verify that 
extraneous factors such as the semester during which data 
were collected, the gender of the responder, the GPA of 
the responder, and the instructor did not have an impact 
on the results. The results indicate that there were no 
significant differences on age, gender, GPA, and database 
experience between the population of students during the 
spring 1997 and spring 1998 semesters and, for that 
matter, between any of the treatment conditions. Further, 
we examined the students* rating of their instructor’s 
teaching quality as well as which instructor taught their 
section of the course. Neither of these variables were 
foimd to be significantly different across any of the 
treatment conditions nor significantly related to any of the 
dependent measures. Thus, we conclude that the 
population of students in each treatment and the quality of 
instruction in each section did not confound the results. 

Cohesion 

Our expectation was that group members in the role 
assignment treatment condition would develop more 
favorable perceptions of their group when compared to 
individuals in the baseline condition. In addition, we 
expected that group members in the training treatment 
condition would develop more favorable perceptions than 
all other groups. Cohesion was measured three times 
during the semester in order to examine the impact of the 
treatments on group member feelings about their group 
over time. The cohesion instrument was first delivered 
approximately one week after groups were formed (Time 
Period 1). 

The instrument was again delivered during the seventh 
week after groups were formed (Time Period 2). The third 
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data collection occurred on either the last class meeting 
before the group projects were due or on the project due 
date — approximately eleven weeks after groups were first 
formed (Time Period 3). The reliability scores for the 
cohesion scale are shown in Table 1. 

To identify whether groups had similar perceptions about 
cohesion when they were first formed, we performed an 
ANOVA comparing cohesion scores across the treatment 
conditions for the first time period. The results show that, 
although marginal, groups did not have significantly 
different perceptions of cohesion shortly after they were 
formed (F{1,194}=2.453; p=0.089). Further, an analysis 
comparing respondents to the cohesion scale to non- 
respondents indicates that there is no significant 
difference between these groups in terms of age, gender, 
GPA, or experience with database software. 

Because cohesion was captured repeatedly during the 
semester, this variable was examined using a repeated- 
measures multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA). 



A repeated-measures MANOVA accounts for the 
dependence between the multiple observations of the 
dependent variable(s). Because a repeated measures 
MANOVA examines a variable over successive 
observations, responses were only used if an observation 
existed for all three of the time periods. The results of the 
MANOVA show that over time group members in both 
the treatment conditions reported significantly higher 
cohesion than did members of the control group 
(F (2,143 }=7.532; p=0.001). A post hoc paired 
comparisons analysis (using LSD) demonstrates that at the 
second time period both the level 2 (role assignment 
alone; p=0. 00 1 ) and level 3 (training plus role assignment; 
p<0.001) treatments had significantly higher cohesion 
than did the baseline groups. Further, the post hoc analysis 
also demonstrates that at the third time period groups in 
the level 3 treatment (training plus role assignment) not 
only had significantly higher cohesion than the baseline 
groups (p=0.001) but they also had marginally higher 
cohesion than did the groups in the level 2 treatment 
(p=0.076). 



TABLE 1 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATION SCORES FOR DEPENDENT MEASURES 

Treatment Conditions 


Dependent measures 


Level 1; 
Baseline 


Level 2 

Role Assignment 


Levels 
Training and 
Role Assignment 


Standardized Project Scores 


n=46 


n=112 


n=60 


Mean 


84.7 


88.1 


90.1 


Std Dev. 


9.6 


8.1 


5.0 


Cohesion* (larger = greater cohesion) 


n=25 


n=85 


n=25 


Time Period 1 


Mean 


150.7 


159.5 


158.4 


Std Dev. 


18.5 


18.1 


15.0 


Time Period 2 


Mean 


143.0 


156.5 


159.7 


Std Dev. 


24.0 


16.1 


13.7 


Time Period 3 


Mean 


135.2 


149.1 


158.7 


Std Dev. 


31.6 


29.3 


16.9 


Satisfaction with the Group’s Process^ 


n=32 


n=99 


n=59 


(larger = lower satisfaction) 


Mean 


10.4 


9.1 


10.1 


Std Dev. 


5.2 


4.6 


4.5 


Satisfaction with the Group’s Project^ 


n=35 


n=103 


n=59 


(larger = higher satisfaction) 


Mean 


7.8 


8.5 


8.5 


Std Dev. 


1.6 


1.8 


1.8 
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TABLE 1 
(continued) 



Existence of Negative Social Behaviors^ 
(larger = greater negative behavior) 


n=36 


n=103 


n=59 


Mean 


5.8 


4.8 


5.1 


Std Dev. 


2.7 


2.1 


2.1 



‘The cohesion scale is composed of 20, 9-point items. Reliability: a=0.984 
^The process satisfaction scale is composed of 5, 5-point items. Reliability: a=0.921 
^The project satisfaction scale is composed of 2, 5-point items. Reliability: a=0.730 
^The social behavior scale is composed of 4, 5-point items. Reliability: a=0.667 



Further, the trend of the results show that cohesion in the 
level 1 and level 2 groups fell over time, but cohesion 
remained constant in the level 3 treatment condition (see 
Figure 5). Thus, both the role assignment and training 
appear to have had a positive impact on group member 
cohesion, but training plus role assignment provides 
marginally superior results. 

Other Perceptual Measures 

Satisfaction with the group's meeting process, satisfaction 
with the group’s project, and group member ratings of 
negative social behavior were all measured. Neither of 
the satisfaction measures were found to be significantly 
different across the treatment conditions. However, the 
results for expressed negative social behavior show that 
there is a marginally significant difference across the 
treatment conditions (F{2,197}=2.930; p==0.056). A post 
hoc paired comparison analysis (using LSD) demonstrates 
that groups in treatment level 2 (role assignment) 
exhibited significantly less negative social behavior than 



the groups in the baseline treatment (p=0.017). None of 
the other treatment levels showed a significant difference. 

Performance 

To examine the project scores, the scores within each 
section of the course were standardized to facilitate 
comparisons between different instructors and sections. 
For example, one instructor provided extra credit on the 
project while the other instructors did not The results for 
the standardized project grades show that the groups in the 
two treatment conditions scored significantly higher on 
their projects than did groups in the control condition 
(F{2,217}=6.360, p.=0.002). These results indicate that 
the treatments had a significant positive impact on group 
performance. A post hoc analysis (using LSD) 
demonstrates that groups in treatment level 2 (role 
assignment) had significantly high project grades than the 
groups in the baseline condition (p=0.014). Furthermore, 
project scores for groups in the level 3 treatment were 
marginally higher than those for groups in the level 2 
treatment (p=0. 104). 



FIGURES 

TRENDS IN COHESION DATA FOR TREATMENTS AND TIME PERIODS 
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DISCUSSION 

Many researchers have observed that groups change 
considerably as they develop over even short time periods 
(Carley, 1986; Hollingshead, McGrath, & OConner, 
1993; McGrath, 1990). For example, the literature on 
group development indicates that interacting groups 
progress through various phases as they develop 
(Hollingshead et al., 1993; Mennecke, HofFer, & Wynne, 
1992; Poole, 1983; Poole & E)oelger, 1986; Poole & Roth, 
1989). Therefore, during the course of a typical semester, 
the dynamics within a team are likely to change 
considerably. During the early portion of the semester, 
the teams' tasks are comparatively simple and students 
vail likely feel little stress associated with their group 
experiences. However, as the semester progresses, 
pressures associated with completing their project 
intensify at the same time that competition from other 
courses for a student's time and energies increases. As the 
due date for the project draws near, pressure increases and 
intra-group cohesion decreases as disagreements and 
conflicts arise related to completing the project. In 
addition to these problems, groups frequently have one or 
more members who are not as strongly motivated and 
ciutail their participation in the group's activities (i.e., 
they free load). 

This scenario is probably not uncommon for many student 
project teams. In one sense, this is a natural part of group 
life since conflict within groups is inevitable, particularly 
as external pressures increase. But does it have to be this 
way? Is there anything that can be done to help student 
project teams perform and interact more effectively? 
These are the questions we set out to answer in this 
research. Our expectation was that students who were 
knowledgeable about problems that groups typically face 
as well as techniques for addressing these problems would 
be better equipped to deal with these issues. Our results 
suggest that training project teams about group process 
does help them to outperform groups that did not receive 
this training. For example, while cohesion was lower at 
the end of the semester than at the beginning for the 
baseline groups and the groups that were assigned roles, 
the cohesion remained relatively constant for groups that 
also received training. Similarly, groups receiving training 
also had marginally hi^er project scores than did groups 
in the other treatments. Thus, training in group processes 
appears to have had a positive impact on group members* 
feelings about their group and their performance on their 
project. 

The level 2 treatment, role assignments, also appears to 
have had an important positive impact on students' 



perceptions and performance. The roles that were 
assigned to the treatment groups were designed to help 
groiq) members accomplish several core group functions. 
Often people working in groups have an innate awareness 
of the need to complete many of the functions represented 
by these roles. It is often very difficult, however, for 
individuals to take the lead by performing the functions 
represented by the roles. Furthermore, if only one or two 
group members perform these functions then they alone 
are burdened with the work required to complete these 
chores. If, on the other hand, roles are assigned to group 
members, then the work involved in completing the 
fimctions represented in each role is disseminated among 
the group members. Further, role assignment by the 
course instructor also sets expectations about appropriate 
behaviors and individual members are given authority to 
take action under the auspices of their role. In this way, 
many of the burdens that emergent leaders face are 
reduced. 

Group performance, as measured by project scores, was 
also positively impacted by the treatments. Groups in the 
level 2 treatment had higjier project grades than students 
in the baseline and groups in the level 3 treatment had 
higher project scores than all other groups. It is not clear 
from our results whether there is a direct cause and effect 
relationship between cohesion and performance or 
whether these variables might have a deeper relationship. 
However, prior research has shown that cohesion and 
performance are often related (Dorfman & Stephen, 1984; 
Evans & Dion, 1991; Greene, 1989; Keller, 1986; Weeh 
et al. 1998). For example, Greene (1989) showed that 
cohesion and productivity had a reciprocal relationship; as 
productivity rose, cohesion also increased, which, in turn, 
would improve productivity. However, some evidence 
exists that in ongoing groups, cohesion has an antecedent 
relationship to performance and can be used to predict it. 
Apparently some groups that develop greater cohesion 
work better together and therefore produce better output 
(Dorfman & Stephen, 1984; Keller, 1986). 

Why do these interventions help student teams? One 
explanation is that training on group processes and the 
assignment of roles can be seen to be specific 
interventions that provide groups with guidance on how to 
more effectively accomplish their projects. Therefore, the 
instructors provided students not only with information 
about group processes and the important roles and 
fimctions that needed to be incorporated into their groups, 
but also with a cue that helped these groups transition to 
a more effective work routine. For example, Gersick 
(1988, 1989) points out that it is difficult for groups to 
transition to new modes of work and to new group 
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structures without external cues. Furthermore, Gersick 
and Hackman (1990) indicate that this transition will not 
happen until the time is right for a change and there is a 
specific impetus to change. The impetus may include 
events such as a significant failure, reaching a milestone 
in the group’s life cycle (e.g., “We only have one week 
left to complete this project!”), or the receipt of an 
external intervention (e.g., the instructor meeting with 
student teams to encourage them to work together or to 
resolve problems). In this case it appears that training and 
role assignment helped groups to more effectively 
transition to new, more effective work routines. 

Since these interventions were not provided to groups in 
the control condition, these groups had to deal not only 
with the task-related issues (i.e., building their 
information system), but also with interpersonal issues 
related to managing conflict, deciding how to make 
decisions, identifying symptoms of faulty behavior, and 
identifying the role that each group member would 
assume in the group. This is in line with McGrath's Time, 
Interaction, and Process (TIP) Theory. McGrath (1991) 
suggests that groups develop differently depending on the 
difficulty of the task and problem solving context. TIP 
theory proposes that groups typically engage in three 
simultaneous ftmctions: a member support function, a 
group well-being ftmction, and a production function. 
Therefore, when group members process a task, they do 
more than just work on the task, they weave into the task 
those behaviors that are designed to support members and 
foster the well being of the group. He suggests that groups 
facing a simple problem or one that they are &niliar with 
will be able to move directly from early stages of their 
group's development to stages where they can focus on 
task completion. On the other hand, groups that encounter 
a highly complex task or a task that they are unfamiliar 
with will need to engage in a number of social and 
interpersonal behaviors required to make the group 
ftmctional. From this perspective it can be seen that the 
interventions we provided to our student teams helped 
them to better deal with the member support and group 
well-being ftmctions. In this context, it is no wonder that 
cohesion within the baseline groups would be significantly 
lower at the close of the semester when compared to the 
two treatment groups. 

The assignment of roles and responsibilities in a group is 
one of the factors regularly found in business 
environments. If I attend a faculty meeting, for example, 
I generally know what my role is and what I need to do to 
help the group ftmction well during the meeting. Yet, in 
many courses the common practice of most instructors is 
to put groups together and then turn them loose to perform 



their assigned tasks. Our results suggest that instructors 
should do more to provide guidance for their groups. 
They should clarify the tasks that are critical to the 
functioning of the group, alert students to potential 
problems their groups may encounter, show them how to 
resolve conflict, tell them about group processes, and 
define roles for students. 

FUTURE RESEARCH 

The results of this study indicate that interventions into 
student project teams have a demonstrably favorable 
impact on performance and perceptions. These results also 
suggest several possibilities for future research into this 
and related pedagogical issues. For example, this research 
was carried out in a course involving a semester-long 
project that was very demanding and time consuming. A 
question that has yet to be resolved concerns \^ether this 
type of intervention will be needed for shorter term and/or 
less intense projects. For example, less intense projects 
would likely not carry transaction costs that are as high. 
In these instances, groups may be able evolve adequate 
group structures themselves without external 
interventions. 

In addition, future research should investigate other 
interventions that might help groups ftmction more 
effectively. For example, collaborative technologies such 
as group support systems, chat rooms, email, and similar 
groupware tools should help groups to better coordinate 
their activities. One of the problems students encounter 
when working in teams is the diversity and conflict 
present in the group members’ schedules. Collaborative 
tools should allow team members to conduct virtual 
meetings and thereby overcome some of these scheduling 
conflicts. 

LIMITATIONS 

Generalizations of the findings from this research are 
limited by the methodologies used to construct the 
experimental manipulations and collect the data. For 
example, the three instructors teaching the eight sections 
of the course were knowledgeable about the nature of the 
research and the expected results. To control for this, 
every attempt was made to standardize the construction 
and delivery of the manipulations and the course content 
For example, the instructors coordinated the content and 
delivery of syllabi, texts, assignments, exams, and 
instructions. The fact that the instructor teaching the 
student’s class was not found to be a significant covariant 
supports the view that these precautions helped to control 
for the differences in instruction. Nevertheless, the 
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variations that existed in each class because of the 
differences in teaching philosophies and techniques 
applied by each instructor should be considered in 
interpreting these results. 

Finally, it should be recognized that the respondents to the 
questionnaires represent only a sample of the students that 
were enrolled in the course. We could not force students 
to complete questionnaires, therefore many elected to 
withhold their responses. It is possible that respondents 
are not representative of the class as a whole. 
Nevertheless, an analysis of the demographic data 
comparing respondents to the cohesion questionnaire to 
non-respondents showed that they were not significantly 
different in terms of age, GPA, and other vital data. 
Therefore, our findings are likely representative of the 
population of students in the course and of most business 
students. 
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A LAB-ORIENTED APPROACH TO TEAMWORK 
PROJECTS IN COMPUTER INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

COURSES 
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Teamwork in a real life project is an integral part of many upper level computer information systems courses 
including systems analysis and design, software engineering, database systems etc. Major difficulties for the 
instructor in a project oriented course, however, are the selection of appropriate projects, determination of the 
team compositions, and implementation guidelines. Most research efforts in the area of team projects concentrate 
on the selection of appropriate projects and determination of team compositions. However, all these approaches 
ignore the important issue of institutional settings with different type of students, e.g, traditional, non- 
traditional, full-time, part-time, and commuter. This paper reports our approach of teamwork projects in a 
systems analysis course. In this approach we use class time as lab to allow for students team meetings and other 
systems analysis tasks. This approach is specially appropriate for non-traditional and commuter students. 
Details of our approach, its success, and its drawback are presented. 



INTRODUCTION 

Teamwork in a real life project is an integral part of many 
upper-level computer information systems courses 
including systems analysis and design, software 
engineering, database systems etc. Major difficulties for 
the instructor in a project oriented course, however, are 
the selection of appropriate projects, determination of the 
team compositions, and implementation guidelines. Most 
research efforts in the area of team projects concentrate on 
the selection of appropriate projects and determination of 
team compositions [2, 3, 4, 6, 8]. Some researchers 
suggest assigning one project to the entire class such as 
part of a campus-based registration system [1]. Others 
require that students identify and work on an industry- 
related project [5]. However, all these approaches ignore 
the important issue of institutional settings with different 
type of students, e.g., traditional, non-traditional, full- 
time, part-time, and commuter. While team projects may 
be effective with traditional students at average to large- 
size schools, they may not be suitable for use at small 
schools with non-traditional and commuter students. 

The amount of time that non-traditional and commuter 
students allocate to the teamwork project outside the 
classroom is often limited. To overcome this problem, a 
new approach to teamwork in real-life projects has been 
employed which seems to work very well. In this lab- 



oriented approach the three components of teamwork in 
real-life projects are handled in the following manner. The 
first component, team organization, allows students to 
select their team members. However, students are 
reminded that this is not the way that teams are selected 
in the industry. Again, because most of our students are 
non-traditional the approach of instructor forming the 
teams did not work previously at our department, at least 
for the instructor. For the second component, project 
identification, students are asked to identify possible 
projects from their place of employment in which they 
could play the role of the client. Since the majority of our 
students are employed in a computer-related company, 
this task can be accomplished with little difficulty. Once 
projects are identified, the instructor selects some of the 
most appropriate projects and assigns projects to teams of 
3 to 4 students. To address the third component, 
implementation guidelines, the class time is divided into 
two parts, lecture and lab. The lab part is designed to 
facilitate teamwork issues such as interviews, discussions, 
and team meetings. Individual students do their individual 
project assignment outside the lab. Each team plays the 
dual role of analyst and client. The client team is 
responsible for providing sufficient information about the 
project to the analyst team during the interview process. 
Upon delivery of each phase, the client team is also 
responsible for verification and confirmation of the 
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project deliverables. In. addition, the client team should 
also grade the delivered phase. The analyst team is 
responsible for preparing requirement specifications, 
design, entity relationship diagram, data flow diagram, 
and data dictionary documents. In this approach there 
would be no conflict on team meeting times. 

A similar approach has been reported in [9]. However, the 
approach that has been taken in this work is different in 
many respects. In our client-systems analysis, partners are 
a team of students not just a single student. Assigned 
projects in our case are real life projects that have been 
identified by students as opposed to hypothetical projects. 
In addition, our focus is on the design and analysis of 
software systems not implementation using Access. 
Moreover, each phase of the project has its own 
specification and criteria for grading. 

PROJECT roENTIFICATION 

The majority of computer science majors at our institution 
are working professionals who hold full-time positions, 
commuting approximately 30-50 miles per day to school, 
and have family commitments. During the first two weeks 
of the quarter (10 weeks session) the students are asked to 
identify a project from their place of employment, write 
a one-page specification, and submit it to the instructor for 
approval. The instructor reviews the project 
specifications. Some of the specifications may have to be 
redone; others may have to be rejected. Once the projects 
have been identified, the instructor assigns projects to 
students in such a way that each team is knowledgeable 
about the project so that they can play the client role for 
another team. If there is a student within a team that is not 
familiar with project, (s)he must learn about the project. 
The project deliverables should be done phase by phase as 
is shown in Table 1 . This way the task of verification of 
project correctness and grading would be handled more 
efficiently. Some of the projects that were chosen in the 
Winter quarter 1998 include, billing and accounting 
systems of small firms, automated access to resident hall 
of our campus, and merchandise return system of a 
department store. 

THE LAB COMPONENT 

The systems analysis course at our institution is a five 
credit hour course at the 300 level. The course meets 5 
times a week in which 3 hours are spent in formal lecture 
and 2 hours in the project. The intention is to have a lab- 
oriented approach similar to a programming course. 



During the lab hours students work on different phases of 
their project, e.g., interviews, requirement analysis, team 
meetings, project delivery, trouble shooting, etc. When 
this approach was taken, in the Winter Quarter of 1998, 
the students were divided into teams of 3 members each. 
The team structure was optional, meaning that students 
selected their team members. The teams were partitioned 
into two groups where one group served as the client and 
the other group served as the systems analyst. For 
example, team A interviewed team B and team B 
interviewed teams A and so forth (see Figure 1). 



TABLE 1 

PROJECT PHASES 



Schedule 
Week 1 


Topic 

Team Composition 


Week 2 


Project Proposal 


Week 3 


Project Approval & Schedule 


Week 4 & 5 


Current System Description 


Week 6 


DFD, DD, & ER-Diagram 


Week? 


User Requirement Document 


Week 8 & 9 


System, I/O, Form, & ERD Design 


Week 10 


Project Presentation 



FIGURE 1 

CLIENT/ANALYST RELATION 



Analyst/Client Client/ Analyst 



Team A 




Team B 











In this way all teams are able to assume the roles of both 
client and systems analyst. All interviewing activity took 
place during the lab session, thereby, avoiding team 
meetings conflicts. Students divided their work among 
team members and each worked individually outside the 
classroom on his/her portion of the project. Once they 
completed a phase of the project they have to submit the 
phase to the client team and to the instructor for grading. 
Clients are also responsible for grading the submitted 
phase based on pre-determined criteria [7](see Table 2). 
The team’s grade and the instructor’s grade are averaged 
to determine the final grade for the given phase. This 
process is carried out for each phase of the project as 
listed in Table 1 . 
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TABLE 2 

SAMPLE OF CRITERIA FOR GRADING 



Criteria 


Points 


Grammar/Punctuation, etc. 


10 


Professional Appearance 


10 


Executive Summary 


5 


Physical DFDs 


20 


Narrative Description 


15 


Processing Volumes 


10 


Entity Relationship Diagram 


10 


Problem Statement 


15 


Overall Impression 


5 



STUDENT’S EVALUATION AND CONCLUSION 

As is generally the case in the real world, deadline 
violations, scheduling conflicts, lack of cooperation of 



team members, and unpredictable circumstances cause 
delays and this course was no exception. In all these cases 
adjustments were made to accommodate changes. The lab 
part was the most exciting part of the course. Students 
rarely missed the lab and had ample time to discuss 
project issues during the lab. Our approach worked much 
better than traditional teamwork where students have 
difficulty finding a mutually convenient meeting time. 
Another advantage of a lab-oriented approach is that 
students have access to their clients during the entire 
quarter. This is not the case when clients are chosen from 
industry or from a campus business. Overall this new lab- 
oriented approach meets several important objectives. 
F irst, the students gain experience of teamwork in real-life 
projects. The team meeting conflict is completely 
avoided. Students are highly motivated to work on their 
projects. They are eager to work in groups during the lab 
time on different aspects of their projects. Table 3 
summarizes students’ responses to the questionnaire that 
was distributed at the end of the quarter. 



TABLES 

STUDENTS’ EVALUATION 



Question 


% 

Excellent 


% 

Very 

Good 


% 

Good 


% 

OK 


% 

Poor 


How would you rate your project 
team size? 


47 


23 


18 


6 


6 


How would you rate your project 
size? 


12 


42 


20 


24 


2 


How would you rate your project 
Complexity? 


12 


30 


24 


30 


4 


How would you rate your project 
type? 


18 


53 


18 


7 


4 


How would you rate the teamwork? 


30 


41 


12 


12 


5 


How would you rate gaining real 
Life experience? 


18 


41 


30 


6 


5 


How would you rate gaining 
Skills difficult to learn in class? 


28 


35 


18 


6 


13 


How would you rate gaining confidence 
in professional skills? 


23 


35 


24 


18 


0 


How would you rate learning 
Application of course concepts? 


30 


41 


18 


18 


3 


How would you rate gaining 
Technical communication skills? 


12 


35 


24 


24 


5 
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These results illustrates that our approach not only helped 
students to learn course material but also helped them to 
learn and improve their systems analysis skills such as 
communication, people’s relation, interview, critical 
thinking and so forth. 

One of the drawbacks of this approach as opposed to 
traditional teamwork is the identification of many projects 
of similar complexity. For traditional students this would 
be hard. In our case since the majority of our students are 
non-traditional this task was performed with little or no 
difficulty. Other problems encountered in our first 
experience of applying this technique are the followings: 
On one team, students blamed each other for lack of 
cooperation. Peer evaluation was brought to their 
attention, but still some students were reluctant to do 
another student's job. On another occasion, one team was 
unhappy with their project, but it was too late to change 
the project. 

Overall, students were extremely satisfied with this lab- 
oriented approach. When asked to propose another 
possible project for the course, one student replied, “I 
don’t know of any better way we could do for a project. 
This was very good”. Another student when asked to 
propose another team structure for the course responded 
with, “I think this team structure is the best-not too large 
not too small”. Based on the results fi-om this new lab- 
oriented team project approach, plans are underway to 
continue experimenting with using different types of 
projects in a variety of courses. 
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The support of top managers is advocated by both researchers and information professionals as a crucial 
element for the successful deployment of information technology in organizations. Executive education programs 
are an important source of information systems knowledge for top managers, and hold the potential to influence 
the level of executive involvement in information systems management. This article offers a theory-based course 
development methodology for the creation of an IS course to address the needs of top executives. A survey of 
institutions offering the Executive MBA degyee reveals that an alarming proportion of executive management 
programs fail to provide course coverage of important information systems management topics. The content and 
delivery of the information systems component of the Executive MBA program can be substantially enhanced 
through the use of a course development methodology grounded in relevant information systems research and 
theories of adult, individual, and organizational learning. A model course created with a theory-based 
development methodology was implemented and evaluated by Executive MBA students. The results show that 
the information systems course in Executive MBA programs can be both relevant and valuable for executives 
when careful attention is paid to the development of course content and process. 



INTRODUCTION 

Top management support has been emphasized by both 
researchers and information systems (IS) professionals as 
a key element for achieving greater benefits fi’om 
information technology (IT) and positive returns on IS 
investments (Jarvenpaa and Ives, 1991). The level of 
senior executive involvement and participation in the 
management of IT is likely to be influenced by the 
attitudes and belief system the executive has with respect 
to the IS function within the organization. In turn, the 
executive's belief system is determined in part by personal 
dimensions, such as age, functional experience, and 
educational background (Song, 1982). The IS education 
provided to executives has the potential to influence then- 
involvement in the IT management process, and thus 



impact the contribution of IS to organizational 
performance. 

Executive MBA programs provide one potential source of 
IS education and training for top management. The 
objectives of this paper are to examine the IS component 
of current Executive MBA curricula and describe the 
development of a model course which meets the IS 
educational needs of executives. In the following section, 
the dimensions of the IS course in executive education are 
examined. Next, the results of a study of the IS 
component in current Executive MBA programs are 
presented and discussed. A description of the 
development and implementation of a model IS course is 
then provided. The paper concludes with 
recommendations for on going IS course development and 
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commentary on the future of the IS component in 
Executive MBA education. 

DIMENSIONS OF INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
EDUCATION 

The IS component of Executive MBA programs can be 
described along two key dimensions: content and process. 
Content refers to the subject matter and topic areas 
covered in the IS course. Process refers to the means by 
which IS knowledge is transmitted to, or acquired by, 
learners participating in the IS course. These two 
dimensions are discussed below in fiuther detail. 

Course Content 

IS course content typically addresses both information 
technology and information systems topics. In this context, 
information technology refers to the hardware and 
software elements of data processing, office automation, 
telecommunications, and other electronic technologies 
(Derived from Martin, DeHayes, Hoffer and Perkins, 
1991). Information systems refer to the collection of 
computer programs, hardware, people, procedures, 
documentation, forms, inputs, and outputs used to support 
an organization. An information system consists of these 
elements and their interrelationships (Derived from Shore, 
1988). Based on these definitions for IT and IS, IT is a 
subset of IS. As such, IT focuses on the technological 
components of IS. Examples of topics within the IT 
content area include fundamental concepts of computer 
hardware and software, personal computing skills, and 
advanced information technologies. Advanced 
information technology refers to emerging technologies 
and technological trends which industry and academic 
leaders have identified as key innovative elements for 
business. Specific advanced information technologies 
may include collaborative systems, multimedia, or 
internet applications. 

On a broader level, IS topics examine the interplay 
between IT and organizational environments. Examples 
of topics within the IS content area include the 
management of the information resource, making 
effective use of the data resource, and the strategic 
alignment of the IS function with the organization. 

Several studies have examined the content of executive 
management programs from the perspective of current 
students, alumni, deans, faculty, and corporate 
representatives (Weber, 1994; Kassner and Fertig, 1992; 
Porter and McKibbin, 1988;). Porter and McKibbin 
( 1 988) examined management education and development 



trends in a study initiated by the American Assembly of 
Collegiate Schools of Business (AACSB). In the study 
Deans and faculty expressed the need to give computer 
skills more coverage in the management education 
curriculum. However, corporate respondents rated 
computer skills fairly low, compared with such skills as 
analytical thinking, leadership, and oral commimication 
skills. 

A study of alxunni of a large midwestem xmiversity 
identified information technology as a growing area of 
interest. Kassner and Fertig ( 1 992) asked the alumni of an 
executive MBA program to describe their experience in 
terms oiwhat the content was and what the content should 
have been. Advanced information technology was ranked 
fourth in terms of topics which "should have been 
covered," after the more traditional topics such as general 
management skills, development and formulation of 
business strategies, and financial management. Thus, 
alxxmni appeared to think that advanced information 
technology, along with more traditional topics, should be 
allocated the greater amoimt of time in the curriculum. 

The trend toward more coverage of advanced information 
technologies is driven by the emergence and proliferation 
of a variety of computer-based decision support systems, 
including expert systems and executive information 
systems. In addition, new information systems and 
technologies, such as groupware and electronic data 
interchange, possess innovative and strategic capabilities. 
In the future, effective executives must be able to interpret 
technological trends and assess the potential impacts of 
new IT on the organization. The findings of the Kassner 
and Fertig study (1992) are compatible with the outcome 
of a series of focus group sessions conducted during the 
revision of an Executive MBA program at another 
midwestem university. Both current students and alumni 
indicated a need for more coverage of advanced 
information technology (Weber, 1994). 

IS researchers provide an additional perspective on the 
appropriate content of IS education for executives (Kimde, 
1989; Lane, 1985; O'Toole and O'Toole, 1966). They 
suggest that while it is not necessary for top managers to 
be experts on the "how-to" of information technology, 
they should be familiar with what information technology 
can do for the organization, knowledgeable about the 
organization's IS activities, and well-informed about IS 
competitive capabilities and initiatives. 

The content dimension of an IS course for executives is of 
particular importance in light of recent allegations that 
university-sponsored management education programs are 
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failing to keep pace with modem business realities 
(Sheridan, 1993). The result has been a gap between the 
competencies provided by university education and the 
knowledge required managing organizations in an 
increasingly complex business environment. 
Unfortunately, the suggestions found in the previously 
discussed studies provide too narrow and limited a 
perspective on the IS educational needs of top executives 
to produce viable course content guidelines. 

An alternative sq^roach to developing IS course content for 
the Executive MBA curriculum is based on an examination 
of current and emerging issues in the management of IS, and 
the relationship between IT, IS, and organizations. Several 
studies in these areas provide guidance and justification for 
IS course content A study recently reported by the 
University of Minnesota Management Information Research 



Center identified the key management issues on which 
executives will focus time and resource investment during 
the mid-1990s (Janz, Brancheau, and Wetherbe, 1995). The 
top 20 issues identified by the study are shown in Column A 
of Table 1. 

While the key issues were derived from rankings provided 
by chief information officers and other senior IS 
executives, the topics they represent are highly relevant to 
the IS educational needs of Executive MBA program 
participants for several reasons. First, senior IS 
executives are typically at a level that places them on a 
peer basis with other executive managers. Frequently, the 
senior IS executive fills a dual role as chief financial 
officer or chief operations officer within the organization. 
Therefore the IS management issues defined by a group of 
senior IS executives are likely to be highly congruent with 



TABLE 1 

KEY ISSUES EH IS MANAGEMENT AND EDUCATION 



Top 20 IS Management Issues 
(Janz, Brancbeau, Wetherbe, 1995) 


Top 20 IS Topics Coveredin Current EMBA 
Programs (No. of Courses) 


1. Developing an Information Architecture. 

2. Making Effective Use of the Data Resource 

3. Improving IS Strategic Planning 

4. Specifying, Recruiting, and Developing IS Human 

Resources 

5. Facilitating Organizational Learning and Use of IS 

Technologies 

6. Building a Responsive IT Infi^structure 

7. Aligning the IS Organization with that of the 

Enterprise 

8. Using Information Systems for Competitive 

Advantage 

9. Improving the Quality of Software Development 

10. Planning and Implementing a Telecommunications 

System 

11. Increasing Understanding of Role and Contribution 

of IS 

12. Enabling Multi- Vendor Data Interchange and 

Integration 

13. Developing and Managing Distributed Systems 

14. Planning and Using CASE Technology 

15. Planning and Managing the Applications Portfolio 

16. Measuring IS Effectiveness and Productivity 

17. Facilitating and Managing Decision and Executive 

Support Systems 

18. Facilitating and Managing End-User Computing 

19. Improving Information and Security Control 

20. Establishing Effective Disaster Recovery 

Capabilities 


1. Computer Hardware/Software Fundamentals (94) 

2. Personal Computing Skills (73) 

3. Overview of Computing/IS in Organizations (62) 

4. Increasing Understanding of Role and Contribution 

of IS (56) 

5. Facilitating and Managing Decision and Executive 

Support Systems (55) 

6. Systems Development Life Cycle (52) 

7. Management Information Systems(35) 

8. Making Effective Use of the Data Resource(24) 

9. Improving IS Strategic Planning (24) 

10. Planning and Implementing a Telecommunications 

System (16) 

1 1 . Planning and Using CASE Technology (14) 

12. Aligning the IS Organization with that of the 

Enterprise (13) 

13. Developing and Managing Distributed Systems (13) 

14. Facilitating Organizational Learning and Use of IS 

Technologies (12) 

15. Improving the Quality of Software Development 

(11) 

16. Advanced Information Technology Uses and 

Capabilities (10) 

17. Using Information Systems for Competitive 

Advantage (9) 

18. Developing an Information Architecture (6) 

19. Building a Responsive IT Infrastructure (6) 

20. Enabling Multi-Vendor Data Interchange and 

Integration(6) 
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the views of other executive managers. In addition, IS 
issues and IT investment opportunities brought before 
executive management teams by senior IS executives will 
undoubtedly relate to the key issues identified by the 
study. Second, a study of Fortune 500 senior executives 
revealed that chief executive officers, chief financial 
officers, and chief operations officers in 95% of the 
companies surveyed agree that information technology 
plays a central role in the success of their company 
(Nolan, Norton & Company, 1994). Due to die 
importance given information technology, 75% of these 
executives either direct or review the IT investments of 
their organizations. Thus it is not surprising that 
respondents also indicated considerable interest in 
executive education and IT management training to help 
them better understand how to fully leverage information 
technology's potential. Since the senior IS executive is 
the key source of IT knowledge for most senior executives 
(Newsbytes, 1994), it is reasonable to assume congruence 
between key IS issues of senior IS executives and those of 
other executive managers. 

Given the strong likelihood of congruence between senior 
IS executives and other executive managers on key IS 
management issues, the top ten IS management issues 
identified in the recent study by Janz et. al. provide both 
a sound basis of comparison for the content of current IS 
course offerings, and a starting point for the development 
of a model course. Following a discussion of course 
process, the results of a study comparing the content of 
current Executive MBA IS course offerings with key IS 
issues will be presented. The use of the key issues in 
developing the content for a model IS course will also be 
described. 

Course Process 

Course process, or modes of educational delivery, may be 
viewed on a continuum from passive involvement to 
active participation by students in the learning process. 
Passive learning strategies are anchored by the traditional 
lecture mode at one end, while the active approaches are 
characterized by self-directed learning experiences at the 
other extreme. A variety of instructional modes are 
possible, including modified lectures, case study, group 
problem solving, and student presentations. 

Several researchers have examined the process component 
of executive education. In an assessment of the changes 
needed in order to produce executive education programs 
that meet the requirements of the management challenges 
of the 1990s, Verlander (1992) conducted a review of 
theory and research on adult learning. He contends that 



executives, as adult learners, are more receptive to 
innovative processes and active learning strategies than 
other groups. However, in many executive education 
programs, passive learning techniques exemplified by the 
traditional lecture still dominate. 

More progressive executive education programs have 
adopted the case method as a learning process. Closely 
identified with the Harvard Business School, the case 
method is an active, discussion-oriented learning approach 
that has gained wide acceptance in graduate business 
education (Barnes, Christensen, & Hansen, 1994). The 
case approach replaces the traditional lecture by linking 
content and application in a simulated problem-solving 
scenario. The case is a factual description of a situation 
confronting a person, group, or organization (Bonwell and 
Eison, 1991). The case study can range from a highly 
structured exercise to a very unstructured problem that 
may raise a variety of complex issues and alternative 
solutions. 

Case studies have been empirically proven to hold both 
advantages and disadvantages as an active learning 
strategy (Bonwell and Eison, 1991). Since cases are 
typically based on real life incidents, they allow students 
to vicariously experience situations they may encounter in 
the future. This helps bridge the gap between theory and 
practice. In addition, the decision-making model for case 
studies fosters higher-order thinking and promotes 
affective involvement, which can lead to changes in 
attitudes. The disadvantages of case studies involve the 
shortcomings of both the instructor and the students. The 
instructor must be willing to give up some classroom 
control and actively promote student learning. Students, 
frequently uncomfortable with the ambiguity and loss of 
rigid structure in the classroom, must possess or cultivate 
the ability to clearly present their point of view and listen 
to others. 

While the use of case studies in executive education has 
been highly effective, it is important to note that the case 
approach represents only one of many course processes 
available to facilitate active learning in adult educational 
environments. Rather than rely on more traditional 
educational delivery modes, Verlander recommends 
active learning processes that are more participative in 
methodology, and more focused on the unique 
requirements of the learner. Verlander*s (1992) process 
recommendations will be compared to the processes 
represented in current IS courses, and his theory-based 
guidelines for modifying the process dimension of 
executive education programs will be incorporated in the 
design of a model IS course. 
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INFORMATION SYSTEMS IN EXECUTIVE 
EDUCATION 

One purpose of this study is to determine the current role 
of the IS component in executive education, specifically 
Executive MBA programs. The following research 
questions focus on understanding the cun-ent status of the 
Executive MBA IS course: 

To what extent is the IS course included in Executive 
MBA programs? 

Why has the IS course been excluded from some 
Executive MBA programs? 

What content and topic areas are included in IS 
courses currently offered in Executive MBA 
programs? 

What processes and learning strategies are employed 
in the IS courses currently offered in Executive MBA 
programs? 

Sample and Data CoUection 

The 117 institutions listed in the 1993 Directory of 
Executive MBA Programs as offering executive education 
programs constituted the sample for the study. The study 
consisted of a mail survey and content analysis of 
documents gathered from survey respondents. A survey 
instrument was developed to capture descriptive 
information about IS course offerings. The instrument was 
pilot-tested for readability and coherence by two 
Executive MBA program directors and three program 
coordinators. 

In an attempt to enhance response rates from the 
institutions, surveys and cover letters were mailed to both 
the program director and the program coordinator at each 
institution. Multiple responses from a single institution 
were compared for consistency and combined to produce 
one response per institution. Discrepancies between 
program director and program coordinator responses were 
rare, and were resolved through follow-up phone contact. 
A total of 34 institutions responded by returning survey 
forms, resulting in an institutional survey response rate of 
29 percent. 

In addition to completing the survey, participants were 
asked to include detailed course descriptions and course 
syllabi for IS course offerings identified in their response. 
Of the 34 institutions responding, 14 returned the 
requested course descriptions and syllabi. In an effort to 



expand the sample coverage, the use of archived 
Executive MBA program brochures as a source for course 
content data was explored. 

The archived Executive MBA program information 
covered the period from 1991 to 1995. Each archived 
brochure described a full Executive MBA program, 
typically covering a two-year period. For example, 
program brochures for two-year programs beginning in 
1991 provided curriculum plans ending with a spring 1993 
graduation date. Program brochures that extended into 
1995 contained two-year program beginning in fall 1993 
and concluding with a spring 1995 graduation date. The 
archived data provided IS course descriptions for the most 
recent Executive MBA program participants, those 
expected to complete the program between 1993 and 
1995. The most current brochures were not available for 
each Executive MBA program. Approximately 75 % of 
the brochures described programs for spring 1995 
graduates, 20% related to spring 1994 graduates, and the 
remaining 5% covered Spring 1993 graduates. Since the 
majority ofbrochures described the most current IS course 
offerings, they were determined to be a viable alternative 
source of IS course content data. 

To justify the use of the brochure course descriptions as a 
course content data source, the 14 descriptions/syllabi 
provided by respondents were compared to course 
descriptions collected from the archive of Executive MBA 
program brochures. Brochure course descriptions and 
respondent-supplied course descriptions for each of the 14 
institutions were broken down into key phrases. The key 
phrases derived from each source were compared to 
determine the level of consistency between respondent- 
supplied and brochure course descriptions. For the 14 
pairs of descriptions, an average of approximately 81% of 
key phrases from respondent-supplied descriptions was 
matched by the corresponding brochure descriptions. This 
level of consistency supported the use of the archival 
source data as a proxy for respondent-supplied course 
descriptions. 

Course descriptions for the remaining 20 institutions 
represented among the original 34 respondents were 
collected from the archived Executive MBA program 
brochures. The archive also provided course content data 
for an additional 52 non-respondent institutions. The 
course content data collected from archival sources for 52 
non-respondent institutions was combined with that of the 
original 34 respondent institutions to generate an effective 
sample coverage of n=86, or 73.5% of the initial 117 
institutions surveyed. 
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Data Analysis and Discussion 

The presentation of data analysis techniques and 
subsequent discussion of results are organized around the 
four areas represented by the research questions. 

IS Course Inclusions and Configurations. The extent to 
which the IS course is included in Executive MBA 
programs is represented by the proportion of institutions 
offering IS courses in their programs, and by the 
distribution of IS courses by category (preparatory/non- 
degree credit course, required course, or elective course). 
Data from survey responses and archival sources show 
that IS courses are offered by approximately 77 percent of 
institutions supporting Executive MBA programs. IS 
course work functions as preparatory non-credit work in 
18 percent of these programs, constitutes a program 
requirement in 9 1 percent of the programs, and is included 
as electives in approximately 10 percent of programs. 

Of those programs offering IS courses (n=66), the 
majority of institutions (92 percent) offer at least one 
required IS course, while 10 percent offer at least 2 
required IS courses. One of the institutions examined 
offers a unique Executive MBA in IT Management degree 
which requires completion of five IS courses. Overall, 66 
institutions offer a total of 92 IS courses within Executive 
MBA programs. While exact enrollment figures were not 
available, most Executive MBA classes contain between 
15 and 35 students. 

Exclusion of the IS Course. Approximately 23 percent 
of the institutions for which data was available do not 
offer IS course work within their Executive MBA 
program. Respondents indicating no IS course offerings 
were asked to briefly describe the history and/or 
anticipated future of the topic within their program. 
Representatives from four of these institutions reported 
that an IS course was offered in the program in the past, 
but was recently eliminated. Reasons for dropping the IS 
course included: student evaluations indicating minimal 
need for the topic, retirement of faculty member 
responsible for the course, integration of IS topics into 
other courses, and consistent poor evaluations of the IS 
course. Course content of courses dropped included: basic 
microcomputing skills, overview of IS/IT, and software 
applications 

Five of the institutions indicated that the addition of an IS 
course to the program is currently under consideration. 
The following obstacles to adding an IS course were 
identified: finding time in the program, lack of faculty 
interest in creating the course, finding appropriate faculty 



to teach the course, and lack of funds for information 
technology equipment and support. If a new IS course is 
added to these programs, the topics most likely to be 
covered include: IT strategic uses, process reengineering, 
management of IT and impacts on organizational design, 
management use of information/data for decision making, 
and the use of networks and databases to conduct business 
research. One institution also noted a plan to integrate IS 
topics into a new operations course. 

Current IS Course Content. Of the original 34 
institutions responding to the survey, 12 indicated no IS 
course offerings in their respective Executive MBA 
programs. The remaining 22 institutions were asked to 
indicate the topic areas covered by courses in each of 
three categories: preparatory, required, and elective. 

The content of preparatory, non-credit IS courses appears 
to be limited to introductory computing skills, including 
microcomputer software for word processing, 
spreadsheets, and data management. Notebook 
computers, presentation software, and instruction in the 
use of email and the Internet were also topics reported in 
preparatory courses. 

The required IS course focuses on an overview of 
computing and the use of information systems in 
organizations, with an emphasis on management 
information systems. It appears an emphasis on decision 
support systems and executive information systems also 
exists in many of the required courses. Over 10 percent of 
required courses also include hands-on instruction in 
application software, the notable difference from 
preparatory courses being the addition of statistical 
software packages. Other topics appearing unique to the 
required courses include the economics of information, 
global MIS issues, and the organizational impacts of IS. 
The electives reported by institutions which did not have 
a required IS course contained topics that are very similar 
to the required topics found at other institutions. Electives 
offered by institutions which also had a required IS course 
covered the strategic use and implications of information 
technology, organizational information systems, and 
telecommunications technology. 

Comparison of Course Content to Key IS Management 
Issues. The initial discussion of IS course content 
suggested that key IS management issues identified by 
researchers form the basis for analysis of the content of 
current IS course offerings. The key issues shown in 
Column A of Table 1 relate to the expected management 
foci during the mid-1990s. Executive MBA students who 
complete the program between 1993-95 will be part of the 
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executive management team responsible for dealing with 
the key issues identified by the study. Thus, it is 
appropriate that the IS course content of graduates from 
1993-95 and anticipated IS management issues for the 
mid-1990s form the basis for analysis. 

To determine whether the content of current IS courses is 
consistent with the key IS management issues executive 
managers must be equipped to confront, content analysis 
was performed on the course descriptions. First, primary 
noun phrases were extracted from each course description. 
The "uneven” levels of data created by use of brief course 
descriptions in some instances and more detailed syllabi 
in others posed a problem in this portion of the analysis. 
For example, a detailed course syllabus for a required 
course at one institution indicated coverage of 
WordPerfect, LOTUS, and dBASE IV, while a more 
general course description from a program brochure 
indicated coverage of word-processing software, 
spreadsheet software, and data management software. To 
correct for varying levels of data detail, more specific 
phrases were generalized to the next hipest level. This 
means that when detailed items such as LOTUS 1-2-3 or 
MS-EXCEL were extracted, their frequency counts were 
combined with the counts for the phrase "spreadsheet 
software." This allowed directly related phrases to be 
combined and resulted in meaningful data reduction. A 
total of 96 distinct words and phrases representing the 92 
IS courses offered at 66 institutions were identified 
following extraction and data reduction. 

Second, the 96 distinct phrases were compared to 
descriptions of the key issues listed in Column A of Table 
1 . Detailed descriptions of the key issues are found in the 
research literature (Janz, Brancheau, and Wetherbe, 1995; 
Neiderman, Brancheau, and Wetherbe, 1991). In the first 
coding pass, direct matches between the extracted phrases 
and the issue descriptions were identified and the 
corresponding frequency counts were aggregated. In the 
second coding pass, single key words from the remaining 
extracted phrases were compared to the issue descriptions. 
When a match was found, the frequency counts were 
combined accordingly. In both the first and second 
coding pass, multiple assignments were possible. In the 
third coding pass, the extracted phrases that could not be 
matched to issue descriptions were compared to each 
other and aggregated to form more general categories. A 
graduate student, ftmctioning as a second coder, was 
consulted in this pass. In addition to the 20 key 
management issues, the following topic categories were 
identified: computer hardware and software ftmdamentals, 
personal computing skills, overview of computing/IS in 
organizations, advanced information technology uses and 



capabilities, systems development life cycle, and 
management information systems. The results of the 
coding effort are provided in Column B of Table 1, >^ch 
shows the top 20 IS topics covered in current Executive 
MBA programs. 

The comparison of Columns A and B in Table 1 reveals 
the differences between recommended IS course content 
and actual IS course content within existing Executive 
MBA programs. The primary overlap occurs in the areas 
of: making effective use of the data resource, improving 
IS strategic planning, and planning and managing a 
communications system. The majority of the IS actual 
course content appears to focus on basic information 
systems concepts, acquisition of personal computing 
skills, and general IS management issues. 

The content analysis technique used to map the content of 
current Executive MBA IS course offerings with the key 
IS management issues has several problems. First, the 
focus on IS course descriptions within Executive MBA 
programs ignores the IT/IS topics which may be covered 
in non-IS courses. Second, the test moping between the 
14 respondent-supplied course syllabi and brochure course 
descriptions was approximately 81% accurate. This 
indicates that some important IS topics may not have been 
included in the brochure course descriptions although they 
were covered in the course. Third, a significant degree of 
overlap between issues and topic areas appears to exist. 
The overlap problem is further compounded by the 
broadly defined basic categories such as computer 
hardware/software fundamentals. The limitations of the 
content analysis technique provide ample reason to 
approach the interpretation of the content comparison with 
caution. 

Current IS Course Process. Survey respondents who 
indicated IS course offerings (n=22) were asked to 
indicate the teaching approaches and methods used in 
these courses. The lecture represents the dominant mode 
of instruction for IS courses, with 90 percent of 
institutions relying on this traditional mode. The second 
most popular mode of instruction was the case study, 
indicated by approximately 86 percent of respondents. 
Case studies are followed by small group projects as an 
instructional process, with about 81 percent of 
respondents indicating their use. Hands-on laboratory 
exercises (67 percent) and group discussion (62 percent) 
were also popular instructional processes. 

A careful review of the course syllabi returned by 
respondents indicated that most IS courses use a 
combination of learning strategies. Lecture, case study. 
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small group projects, and hands-on lab exercises are 
frequently employed in a single class. None of the 
courses represented by the syllabi appeared to be entirely 
case study oriented, although an average of 5 cases was 
covered in most courses. While the predominance of the 
passive lecture method is consistent with Verlandefs 
(1992) findings, it appears that more active learning 
strategies are also popular in the current IS course 
offerings. 

DISCUSSION 

Given the increasing complexity of the business 
environment and the rapid development of potentially 
high impact information technologies, the proportion of 
Executive MBA programs without an IS component 
seems disturbingly high at 23 percent. This is particularly 
troubling since the typical Executive MBA student has an 
average of 8-10 years of industry experience, making it 
highly unlikely that the executive was exposed to relevant 
formal IS education during undergraduate studies in the 
late 1970s or early 1980s. Considering the explosion of 
advanced information technologies, the proliferation of 
IT-enabled change initiatives, and the emphasis on 
business process reengineering through technology, it 
seems doubtful that an Executive MBA program could 
meet the needs of top managers without an IS course. 
Equally disturbing is the fact that a number of programs 
have decided to eliminate the IS course in the past several 
years, the reasons cited pertaining to "minimal need," "the 
assumption that the material would be integrated into 
other courses," and "consistently poor evaluations from 
students and alumni." An examination of the content of 
eliminated courses provides a hint of understanding as to 
why 23 percent of institutions may find little value in 
retaining the IS course in the executive curriculum. The 
content of these courses was typically limited to 
introductory topics such as computing hardware and 
software, personal computing skills, and an overview of 
the role of IS in the organization. These topics represent 
areas where knowledge is frequently acquired with 
substantial industry experience. Limiting content to these 
areas prevents the delivery of meaningful, relevant IS 
topics to executives. If IS courses were designed to 
introduce topics more directly linked to the needs and 
concerns of executives, it is likely that a high level of 
support would exist for the IS component in Executive 
MBA programs. Recent surveys certainly highlight both 
the need and desire for an IS/IT component in executive 
education (Norton, Nolan & Company, 1994) 

The fact that 19 percent of programs without an IS 
offering are considering adding an IS course to the 



curriculum within the next several. years is promising. 
The proposed topic areas are particularly noteworthy, as 
they focus on content more closely related to key IS 
management issues, such as IT strategy and the strategic 
uses of IT, management of IT and the IT impact on 
organizational design, and the use of IT to conduct 
business research. 

Although the sample from which these courses are drawn 
is quite limited, a comparison of the course topics "on the 
way out" with the course topics "on the way in" is 
particularly interesting and may predict a period of 
transition for IS course content in Executive MBA 
programs. Current IS course offerings in Executive MBA 
programs focus heavily on low level, definitional and 
descriptive aspects of IS, such as ftmdamental concepts of 
computer hardware and software, acquisition of personal 
computing skills, overviews of computing systems/IS in 
the organization, and the role and contribution of IS. 
While these topics may provide much needed background 
for some executives, IS courses in this genre fall short of 
providing the knowledge base needed to equip executives 
to deal with their increasingly complex environments. 
More sophisticated topics such as developing an 
information architecture, aligning the IS organization and 
strategy with that of the firm, and fostering IT-enabled 
business process reengineering efforts are more closely 
aligned with the IS educational needs of executives. In 
addition, exposure to advanced information technologies 
which are key to future organizational transformation 
efforts will help supplement executive management 
knowledge currently being gathered from IS managers. 

The argument for a transition in IS course content seems 
weakened by the experience of one Executive MBA 
program respondent who reported the failure of three IS 
courses with different content foci. However, in this 
instance course process may have played a significant role 
in the demise of the course rather than course content. 
The results show that the traditional passive learning 
model continues to dominate course delivery in executive 
education programs. Opportunities clearly exist to 
incorporate innovative learning strategies to enhance the 
educational experience of executives. 

Prior research and the survey results described in this 
study indicate the need to pay careful attention to both 
content and process when developing and delivering IS 
courses for executive education. The following section 
describes the development and delivery of a model IS 
course designed to meet the needs of participants in an 
Executive MBA program. 
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A MODEL INFORMATION SYSTEMS COURSE 

Researchers and theorists agree that the key to business 
success in the 1990s is learning how to guide the speed, 
direction, and intensity of strategic and organizational 
change (Senge, 1990; Verlander, 1992;). Executives must 
develop unique learning capabilities to help their 
businesses sustain competitive momentum. As the result 
of an extensive examination of the theories of individual, 
organizational, and adult learning, Verlander suggests 
several fundamental changes in executive education 
which he believes can help executives learn to understand 
new teachings about individuals and organizations while « 
simultaneously learning required Executive MBA 
program content. The IS component of the Executive 
MBA program is undeniably imbedded in this greater 
educational experience, and has the potential to become 
an integrating force within the curriculum. 

Verlander's (1992) suggestions for improving executive 
education apply directly to the creation of a model IS 
course. His recommendations form the basis for the 
course development guidelines and assumptions that 
include: 

Executives should be better prepared before 
participating in the course. Better preparation can 
even out disparities in learners’ knowledge levels 
thereby facilitating the learning process. 

Content should focus more on the needs and actual 
business problems of the participants. Adult learners 
are motivated to learn when learning helps to satisfy 
personal needs and interests. These needs are the 
starting point for learning experiences. Furthermore, 
appropriate units of learning are organized around 
business issues and situations. They are not the sole 
domains of academic subjects. 

Instructional processes and delivery methods should 
be more participative and more learner-centered. 
Experiential learning must encourage the 
examination of the historical experiences brought to 
the course as well as experiences gained through the 
course itself. Executive learners are receptive to 
innovative learning strategies and executive courses 
provide ample opportunities to incorporate a variety 
of delivery approaches. 

The course should help executives discover, identify, 
and interpret the problems that need solving. A process 
of inquiry that stimulates critical examination through 
dialogue and personal mastery through application can 
enhance this self-directedness on the part of the learner. 



The impact of the course must be greater and more 
measurable than traditional courses at both the 
individual and organizational levels. Evaluation of 
learning must be connected in some way to 
measurable results. 

The development of a new IS course that incorporates the 
theoretical tenets summarized above is discussed in the 
next section. 

Course Development and Delivery 

The development and delivery of the model course 
involved three primary steps: initial assessment, 
determination of needs and interests, identification of 
appropriate learning strategies and establishment of 
evaluation criteria. The outline of the resulting course is 
shown in Table 2. 

Initial Assessment. The development of the model 
course began with a series of preliminary contacts with 
course participants. An assessment of the existing IS 
knowledge level of course participants was conducted by 
examining biographical information on each participant, 
requesting a brief written description fi-om each 
participant regarding familiarity with IS tools and 
concepts, and informally discussing participant 
background. The assessment data were used to 
recommend preparatory reading or assignments to help 
ensure all participants began the course with appropriate 
background. 

In addition, the first class session was designed to allow 
coverage of the more complicated or advanced 
background concepts deemed necessary for use in the 
remainder of the course. It was not possible to determine 
the content components of the first class until the 
remainder of the course was developed. This formed an 
essential feedback loop for ensuring participants were 
adequately prepared for the learning strategies to follow. 

Determination of Needs and Interests. The second step 
in the development of the model course was a written 
survey of participants’ needs and interests pertaining to the 
IS course. The objective of the survey was to generate a 
list of potential topics for inclusion in the course. The 
survey instrument listed the key IS management issues 
previously identified by senior IS executives (Janz, 
Brancheau, and Wetherbe, 1995; Niederman, Brancheau, 
and Wetherbe, 1991) and asked each participant to select 
and rank three personal preferences. Participants were 
also allowed to ’’write in” other topic choices as desired. 
This provided each executive with the opportunity to 
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TABLE 2 

MODEL IS COURSE OUTLINE 



Period 


Theme 


WeekO 


Assessment of existing knowledge levels, needs, and interests 


Weekl 


Introduction and Overview 

What exactly does each participant bring to the table? 


Week 2 


Management in the Information Age(Is$ue$ 2 ^ 99 ) 

What do you know about the information systems function in your organization? 


Weeks 


Strategic Importance of Information Technology(l$sues 1,2,5,7,9) 

Does the innovative use of information technology create advantages for your business unit? 


Week 4 


Analyzing Existing Information System$(l$sues 2,4,8,9) 

Do the existing information systems meet the needs of your business unit? 


Weeks 


Developing an Information Technology Strategy(lssues 1,2,5,9,10) 

Does your business unit have an existing information technology strategy statement? Is it tied 
to the umt’s business strategy? The overall organization business strategy? 


Weeks 


Information Technology Planning(lssues 1,5,9) 

Can you turn the information technology strategy statement for your business unit into an 
information technology plan? 


Week? 


Information System Development and Executive Involvement (Issues 23,4,8) What is your 
role in the acquisition and development of information systems for your business unit? 


Weeks 


Change Management and Information Technology Implementation I (Issues 2,4,6,8) What 
are the critical success factors for an information technology implementation in your business 
unit? 


Week 9 


Change Management and Information Technology Implementation n (Issues 1,6,9,10) 
How can you best implement a new information technology in your business unit? 


Week 10 


Measuring the Business Value of Information Technology 

What is the payoff of your business unit’s investment in information technology? 


Week 11 


Information Technology and Organizational Learning (Issues 23) 

Can information technology make a meaningful contribution to reengineering your business unit? 


Week 12 


Issues and Trends in Information Technology and Organizations (Issues 1,239^ How far are 
you from the “leading edge”? 


Week 13 


Conclusion, Debriefing, and Evaluation (Issues 4,6,7,10) 
How meaningful was your learning experience? 



select topics to satisfy individual needs and interests, 
while maintaining a focus on topics that were deemed 
relevant and meaningful by empirical research. The 
aggregate rankings led to the selection of a set of topics 
for coverage during the thirteen- week course. Nine of the 
topics selected for inclusion in the course matched nine of 
the top 20 IS management issues. The nine issues are 
noted in Table 2. 



Identification of Appropriate Learning Strategies and 
Selection of Evaluation Criteria. The third step in IS 
course development was the meaningful arrangement of 
the selected topics and the selection of processes and 
learning strategies designed to guide the executive 
through a sequence of learning experiences. This was the 
most difficult task in the process, because it required 
creative blending of the topic areas and the simultaneous 
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development of learning measurement and student 
evaluation criteria. 

The course outline shown in Table 2 displays the primary 
theme for each class period. Book excerpts and readings 
for each class period provided the required traditional 
content related to each of the topics. Below each theme 
is a general question that helped the executive focus and 
organize the learning process around an actual business 
situation or issue. 

Although the questions may appear to be very general, 
they form an important component of the course design. 
One of the learning strategies selected for evaluation was 
the production of a weekly written report. Participants 
were instructed to read and review the written materials 
and consider them carefully and thoughtfully. More 
specifically, the connections the learner could make 
between past experiences, new information provided in 
the reading material, and discussions held in class were to 
be explicated and integrated in each weekly report. The 
question associated with each topic was designed to focus 
the learners’ mental processes during report creation. The 
quality of the connections and integration of ideas in the 
weekly report were reflective of the level and quality of 
learning. The weekly reports formed the basis for 30 
percent of learner evaluation. 

The second learning strategy selected for evaluation was 
active participation in class discussions. A panel 
discussion format similar to a modified talk show was 
adopted during class sessions. A panel of volunteer 
discussants was formed at the beginning of each class 
session and the remaining participants constituted an 
audience. The session began with a brief statement by 
each discussant of observations, findings, questions, or 
opinions related to the session topic. Discussants had the 
opportunity to exchange ideas with other panel members 
while the audience careful observed and listened to the 
exchange. Following the exchange of ideas by panel 
members, the discussion was opened to audience input. 
The instructor acted as host for Ae discussion, fecilitating 
the exchange of ideas and encouraging active 
participation with well>placed questions and guided 
conversation flow. Throu^ the dialogue, executives were 
able to raise, interpret, or resolve numerous IS 
management issues and conflicts related to prior 
experiences, reading materials, current business practices, 
and future business challenges. Active class participation 
and panel discussion roles, gauged by the quality of 
conversational input, accounted for approximately 20 
percent of learner evaluation. 



The final learning strategy incorporated in the course 
involved a live field project that was conducted by each 
executive within a business unit of the executive’s choice. 
The focus of the project was on learning to apply and 
adapt a methodology for IT-enabled business process 
redesign in an attempt to resolve a real business issue. 
The selection of a learning strategy that relied on an 
actual business situation enhanced the educational process 
in several ways. First, it helped organize traditional 
course topics into a more appropriate experiential learning 
unit. It also helped participants learn to apply and master 
the concepts and techniques garnered from the traditional 
content. In addition, it enhanced the likelihood that 
greater and more measurable impacts would result from 
the course, since project results were readily 
implemented. 

Another important aspect of the project learning strategy 
was self-evaluation. Participants were required to devote 
a section of the final written project report to the 
assessment of their learning experience. Executives were 
asked to document and evaluate their experiences while 
conducting the business process redesign activities. 
Specifically, they were asked to comment on what part of 
the project methodology was most difficult, what part was 
most easy, what part had the most significant value, and 
what part was least valuable. The evaluation also 
provided a valuable feedback loop for future course 
development efforts. The project provided a key 
experiential learning opportimity, and formed the basis for 
approximately 50 percent of learner evaluation. 

Course Evaluation 

The model IS course described above was developed 
during the summer of 1993 for the Executive MBA 
program at an urban university in the Midwest. The 
course was implemented in the fall 1993 academic 
semester as a curriculum component for the Executive 
MBA Class of 1994. There were 24 students enrolled in 
the course. Three evaluations were conducted with 
respect to the model course. First, a qualitative mid-term 
evaluation was accomplished through the use of an 
informal, written format. Feedback from this evaluation 
allowed the instructor to adjust the course mid-semester 
and fiirther enhance the participants’ learning experience. 
Second, a separate evaluation of the project process was 
conducted at semester end to capture participants' 
perception of the impact and contribution of the learning 
experience. Finally, an overall participant evaluation of 
the course content and the course in general was 
conducted at semester end. 
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The two most valuable aspects of the class identified by 
participants were the open and lively class discussions, 
and the multiple perspectives on IS provided by the 
combination of course content and discussion. During the 
discussions the executives were able to express ideas and 
share varying perspectives on the same IS and 
organizational phenomena. They learned from exploring 
the 'Tiow" and "why" of business similarities and 
variances through their dialogue. For most of the 
executives, the view of the complexities of IS 
management was broadened and many claimed they were 
becoming aware of and beginning to understand the 
interconnections between IS and the organization for the 
first time. The weekly reports were also identified as 
being a very valuable portion of the course. The 
executives felt that although the report required a great 
deal of effort, it helped them think more critically and 
focus on the integration of ideas. 

The evaluation of the project process was used to 
determine the extent of impact each executive perceived 
as a result of participation in the course. In general, the 
more likely an executive was to reuse the IT-enabled 
business process design methodology applied in the 
project, the greater the perceived benefits from the course. 
Overall, the model course received higher evaluations in 
both content and process than the previous IS course 
offerings in the Executive MBA program at the university. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The development and delivery of relevant, meaningful IS 
courses in the Executive MBA program has the potential 
to influence executive involvement in the IS management 
and planning process. Research shows that this 
involvement can enhance the benefits realized by the 
organization and improve organizational performance. 
Therefore the suggested title for the model course 
described in this study is "Managing Information 
Technology for Performance." 

The burgeoning growth and importance of IT/IS is 
reflected in the increased attention that IT investments are 
receiving from executive managers. Clearly, sources of 
knowledge other than IS in-house staff are being sought 
by executives. The demand for executive education 
related to IT/IS indicates a continuing need for Executive 
MBA program IS course offerings. 

The IS course also provides a potential venue for 
integrating, through information infrastructures, a variety 



of management concepts and techniques such as 
organization design, continuous improvement, total 
quality management, and business reengineering. By 
following a course development methodology that 
generates relevant, timely topics and state-of-the-art 
delivery methods, the IS course can help counter industry 
and media criticisms that executive management 
education is out of sync with modem business needs. In 
fact, the inclusion of the right IS course can prove that 
business schools are truly in touch with industry's needs 
for the next millenium! 
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INTRODUCTION 

Professional development and lifelong learning are 
increasingly important components of organizations’ 
efforts to enhance the knowledge and skill levels of their 
employees. At the same time, individual managers in 
organizations have come to appreciate the marketability 
and mobility that professional and graduate courses afford 
their careers. It’s no wonder, then, that in North America 
and elsewhere, millions of dollars have been spent, and 
will continue to be spent, on executive business education 
(Brecka and Rubach, 1995). For example, a recent count 
of Executive MBA programs totaled 300 in U.S. News 
(1997). 

The goal of this paper is to share our experience and 
insights regarding the unique challenges posed by 
executives in MBA programs, and how these challenges 
may be met insofar as the core information technology 
course is concerned. In order to do so, we will draw on 
our experience across four programs, live and on video, 
over the past two years, involving over 250 executive 
participants. 

BACKGROUND 

Professional development is not without its challenges. It 
differs from other more formal, longer duration or ongoing 
courses such as semester-type university courses in two 
ways. First, professional development courses focus on 



older, adult learners. Slowey (1988) points out that adult 
learners have usually completed some formal education 
and are seeking professional development courses to 
further their careers. They rely on their work experience 
as a basis for assessing the value of the learning process, 
and measure this value in terms of self-fulfillment. 
Second, the content of the learning activities is more 
focused and delivered in a shorter period of time. This 
learning intensity is due to the limited time the 
participants have to participate in the activities, and 
assumptions about the existing knowledge that 
participants have about the topic. 

Executive MBA (EMBA) programs are typically targeted 
at mid- to low-senior level managers who wish to enhance 
their marketability and career prospects without incurring 
the opportunity cost of leaving their jobs for the one or 
two years full-time MBA programs require. They are 
seeking primarily to enhance their upward mobility, not 
change careers 

EMBAs, as a subset of professional development, share a 
number of common characteristics with other such courses 
(Chung, 1991): they focus on adult learners, and the 
intrinsic motivation that they bring to the educational 
experience; they focus on a relatively narrow topic 
domain; and they are usually for a limited time. 

The challenge, then, within the IT component of these 
programs, is to design a course that: 
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• Interests the students, successfully leverages their 
experience, and is relevant to the decisions they will 
be making. 

• Is well-integrated with the remainder of the 
curriculum. 

• Provides them the necessary knowledge, skills and 
abilities they will need as senior managers with 
respect to information technology. 

• Is mindful of the time, focus, and other constraints 
they face as managers with demanding, full-time 
occupations. 

Assumptions 

Compared to traditional two-year on-campus MBA 
programs, there is an array of assumptions (and 
observations) that influence course design for executive 
MBA study. 

Students 

• More focused, highly motivated 

• Older, more experienced 

• More disciplined in their work habits 

• Have competing priorities for their time and attention 

• Less time for background reading 

• Demand regular and personal feedback 

• More focus on “here“ -- (what is happening in the 
office?) 

• More focus on “now” ~ (what is happening in the 
office today?) 

Structure 

• Longer sessions 

• Longer intervals between sessions 

• Less face-to-face class time overall 

• Only one course (eight sessions) in IT - no options 
available 

Implications for Course Design 

These assumptions have implications for course design. 
In executive MBA programs, the consequences of poor 
design can be catastrophic. So can ‘sins of omission’ — 
tolerated by university students but forcefully dealt with 
by executive participants. These sins, both of omission 
and commission, can be avoided by incorporating 
students’ strengths while addressing their weaknesses and 
anxieties directly. In our experience, a well designed 
EMBA course takes into consideration: 



Student Learning Objectives 

• High value placed on useful content 

• Higher value placed on insight (A-ha!), but 

• Lower tolerance for divergent learning processes 

Student Attitude/V alues 

• Very low tolerance for ‘wasting time’ 

• Very low tolerance for poor organization 

• Very low tolerance for faculty who don’t work as 
hard as the students 

Content 

• There is less content [than in a regular MBA], and 

• Less time to cover the content 

Structure 

• Each session must stand on its own, as well as being 
part of a series, yet 

• Links among sessions must be strong 

Experience 

• More experience can compensate for less content and 
less class time. 

• There are ‘experts’ in the class whose knowledge may 
be integrated into the class experience 

• The role of group study/leaming is critical 

• Group projects and group presentations have high 
value 

Time 

• Each session is more ‘valuable’, requires more 
preparation by the student 

• Each session is more ‘valuable’, and requires much 
more preparation by the faculty. 

Evaluation 

• Examinations have limited value — for both 
evaluation and learning 

• On-going individual hand-in material has high value 
“ for both learning and evaluation 

• Need for short feedback cycle (assignments marked 
and returned) 

• Group activities require control mechanisms to 
prevent ‘free riders’ 

• Group activities may inflate grades overall 

• Group activities may reduce variance among 
individual grades 

The Environment 

Executive MBA programs have much in common. Here 

is the particular EMBA environment for this study. 
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• A classroom-based program (EMBA) and a video- 
conferenced program (VEMBA) 

• Tuition over $30,000 per year ($50,000 for the video- 
conferenced program) - paid by sponsor 

• Duration two years, 1 0 months a year (September-to- 
June), average of one class day per week. 

• Two topics per class day (e.g. Finance and 
Marketing) 

• All courses compulsory, no options 

• Each course between eight and 12 half-day sessions 

• Between 60 and 120 students in each year (e.g. 
EMBA Class of 99). 

• Large years divided into sections of about 60 students 
each. 

• Full time in-residence periods of one/two weeks at 
beginning of each semester. 

• Class time about 70% of fiill-time MBA program 

• For video-conferenced MBA, about 40% of sessions 
in residence — face-to-face. 

• Email available among students, faculty, and 
administration 

• Each class year (e.g. EMBA 2000) administered by a 
full time manager who coordinates events, classes, 
timetables, resources, students and faculty. 

There are further issues specific to IT: 

• High variance in IT knowledge among students 

• High IT anxiety among some students 

• High IT arrogance/knowledge among a few other 
students 

• Very low student tolerance for reading 800-page 
introductory IT texts 

• Choosing a balance among IT technical content, IT 
industry knowledge, and understanding the role of IT 
(and the CIO) in organizations 

• Choosing themes with wiiich all students can identify 
(bridging between IT poets and IT geeks) 

• Creating a design that reduces anxiety 

• Creating a design that provides useful learning 
regardless of IT IQ 

• Creating a design that evaluates relative learning, 
rather than absolute learning. 

The Design 

The design follows from these assumptions, implications, 
and environment. In this extended abstract we will touch 
only a typical half-day session, the evaluation criteria, and 
a schematic overview of the course. Further detail will be 
available in the final paper. 



A TYPICAL SESSION 

There are six to eight sessions to a course. A typical four- 
hour session has: 

Two case discussions 
Two group presentations 

See the appended schematic outline for a course overview. 

EVALUATION 

The evaluation scheme is designed to minimize the 
penalty for IT ignorance and anxiety by allowing students 
to: 

• (for individual assignments) conduct research to craft 
their response, 

• (for group assignments) exploit their non-IT skills as 
part of a team while learning assignment content 

There are four evaluation opportunities, each weighted 
equally. 

• Class participation 

• Learning log 

• Group presentation 

• Technology article 

There is no examination. 

Class Participation (25%) 

This is a traditional component of a case-based course. 
Contribution can take many forms, not the least of which 
is asking questions and directing the discussion to new 
areas of importance. High participation grades are often 
achieved by “low technology” students who demand to be 
shown the relevance of IT for the business. This is where 
the extra five to fifteen years’ EMBA experience pays off 
- both for the student and the class. Of course, if the class 
contains CIO, that is a bonus. 

The criteria for evaluation are frequency and content. 

• Frequency. Most students should be contributing 
regularly in class. This counts. 

• Quality. A single memorable contribution can be 
sufficient, but most students should contribute 
regularly. Quality check on faculty evaluation: ask 
each student at the end of the course to list which 
[three?] student[s] have contributed most to their 
learning - and reward those students appropriately. 



(25%) 

(25%) 

(25%) 

(25%) 
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Learning Log (25%) 

This document is the opportunity for each student to 

communicate relative learning by preparing an executive 

summary for each session. The guidelines are: 

• one page per class, single spaced (or even 
handwritten) 

• do NOT include class handouts, class notes 

• record ideas and thoughts in several dimensions 

• What did I learn? Specifically? Generally? 

• What have I seen in the past that is now seen in a new 
light? 

• What can I take back to the office? 

• What have I seen in the EMBA program in other 
courses which links to this material? 

• Etc. 



Evaluation of logs is straightforward: 

• Form. One page per session? Required dimensions 
included? 

• Content. Could the student pick up the log and read 
it one year from now, and recapture the essence of the 
course from the log itself- without resorting to class 
notes? The answer should be ‘yes’. 

Group Presentation (25%) 

Each student participates in a 20-minute team presentation 
of a leading edge technology. The teams are ready- 
formed as learning groups for other tasks in the EMBA 
program. Topics are selected from a ‘leading edge 
technology” list. The team also prepares a two-page 
hand-out for the class, and a five page report for the 
instructor. 

Evaluation is distributed among the deliverables: 
presentation, hand-out, and report. Usually, EMBAs 
respond well to strict enforcement of the required timing, 
form, and delivery. Not everyone needs to participate on 
presentation day, though it is presumed they participated 
in the research. The mark is a group mark. 



Technology Book Article (25%) 

The purpose of this task is to have each student “learn 
about learning about information technology”. It is 
similar to the Group Presentation in this dimension, but it 
is an individual activity. They must prepare a four-page 
article on the IT industry, e.g. a best selling book, an 
industry player, new applications for management, or 
emerging (even embryo) technology. The articles are 
bound into a book - e.g. The EMBA Class of 99 IT Book- 
to be shared among the whole class. So far, the book is 
good reading! 

LESSONS 

The lessons from the experience reinforce the need to 
consider the design of EMBA courses differently from 
traditional courses, and similarly reinforce the onerous 
penalty the instructor can pay for ‘sins of omission’ in the 
execution of the design. This suggests a demanding 
environment where you are “lucky if you do, damned if 
you don’t”. In summary: 

• This is a relationship driven activity. The concepts 
are sold one seat at a time. The participants expect it. 

• The context must be up-to-date - which means 
teaching from the pages of the Wall Street Journal 
and “ in Canada -- the Globe and Mail. 

• Leverage the participant’s experience - recognize it, 
call upon it. 

• The entertainment quotient must be high. 

Finally, the instructor should recognize the multiple 
dimensions to the participants’ loyalty and attention. 
They have many responsibilities, monitored and managed 
using a hi-tech work style: pagers, celphones, muscular 
notebook computers with wireless LAN cards, etc. 

That being said, a successful EMBA course can be an 
extremely satisfying experience. There is immediate 
feedback, and when successful, very positive. “I have 
already participated in decisions which paid for the 
tuition” is a strong endorsement. Of course, “You really 
changed my life” is the instructor’s wish. 
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VEMBA- Class of ’99 
INFORMATION MANAGEMENT 
Professors Peter Newson & Michael Parent 
Course-at-a-Glance 



SESSIONS 


CASES/DISCUSSION 


INTEGRATING READINGS 
& GLOSSARY 


1 

INTEGRATION 


Case: Merv Griffin’s 
Resorts 


Keen 

Introduction 

Architecture 


2 


Case: Frito-Lay Inc.: A 
Strategic Transition 


Keen 

Chief Information Officer 


TRANSFORMATION 






3 


Case: Century Tool & Die 


Keen 

Application Software & 


CONSTRUCTION 


Case: Windemere Trust 
Co. 

Presentations 1 & 2 


Application Development 
Systems Life Cycle 


^ 4 


Case: First Fidelity 


Keen 

Outsourcing 


DELEGATION 






Initial log due 


Presentations 3 & 4 


Case 
• SAP 


March 9, 1998 






5 

COLLABORATION 

VEMBA ‘99 Book due 
April 2, 1998 


Case: Chemical Bank 

Case: Clearwater Fine 
Foods 

Presentations 5 & 6 


Keen 

Groupware 

Install & Run 

Chemical Bank Lotus Notes 
Demonstration Software 
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SESSIONS 


CASES/DISCUSSION 


INTEGRATIVE READINGS 
& GLOSSARY 


6 

VIRTUALIZATION 


Case: Flower Auction Westland 


Keen 

Internet 

Information Superhighway 




Presentations 7 & 8 


Rayport & Sviokla 
Exploiting the Virtual Value 
Chain 


7 

DISINTERMEDIATION 


Case: Dominion Trust 

Case: Cisco Systems 

Presentations 9 & 10 


Keen & Ballance 

Cybercash 
Home Banking 
Nonbank Competition to 
Banks in Electronic 
Commerce 


8 

GLOBALIZATION 


Case: Singapore TradeNet 

Case: CERNET 


Keen 

Electronic Data Interchange 


Final log due 
June 1, 1998 


Presentations 11 & 12 
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A NATIONAL STUDY ASSESSING COMPUTER 
TECHNOLOGY MASTER PLANS TO MEET NEEDS OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS & FACULTY 



Cindy H. Randall 
Georgia Southern University 



INTRODUCTION 

Modes of communication are changing, global and local 
networks have greatly increased in significance, and basic 
computer literacy is almost a universal requirement in the 
workplace (Rubel 1 996). It has become clear that relevant 
education must provide students with computer tools and 
technologies that will be an inevitable part of their lives 
(Brown 1998). Our students, who will spend their 
working lives in the twenty-first century, must come to 
perceive the computer and its related information 
technologies as an extension of themselves, as we have so 
long perceived the calculator (Britt 1997). 

To meet this challenge, universities should be scrambling 
to equip campuses with adequate hardware and software. 
But what is adequate? Should money be put in hard-wired 
computer labs when students could simply bring a laptop 
to class and plug into the network? Should laptops be 
provided? Is this financially feasible and/or justifiable in 
light of student demographics? Faculty development is 
another critical issue. Retraining of faculty is a necessity 
if computers are to be incorporated into all disciplines. 
(Candiotti 1998) 

BACKGROUND 

Some schools are successfully meeting this challenge. 
Western Kentucky University has implemented a 
universal computing network at a cost of $3.3 million that 
networks all labs, classrooms, offices, and dorm rooms 
(Anderson 1996). AtUCLA’s Anderson Graduate School 
of Management, students are required to purchase their 
own laptop and can access the network from every desk in 
every classroom, reading room, or breakout room (Frand 
1996). Using a technology fee of $475 per semester. 
Valley City State University in North Dakota has placed 
a laptop in the hands of every student (Blodgett 1996). 
The University of Minnesota charges students $300 per 
term for a technology-access fee (Morken 1997). Drexel 



University simply attaches the bill for the computer to the 
bill for tuition (Biros 1998). 

What is the impact of such fee hikes on enrollment? At 
Minnesota, enrollment has actually increased 20 percent 
in the three years since the technology-access fee was 
invoked. Other universities are experiencing this same 
phenomenon. It appears that increases in cost, offset by 
perceived benefits in a computer-enhanced learning 
environment, are acceptable to students (Burg 1998). 

Some imiversities are receiving technical and financial 
support from industry to help them meet this technology 
challenge. IBM has implemented a Global Campus 
project and has set up what is known as ThinkPad 
Universities. Both Wake Forest and Seton Hail are 
participating in this project. IBM is providing products, 
service, and support to allow the restructuring of both 
administrative services and teaching and learning 
environments. Each freshman receives a notebook 
computer for an extra $1000 tuition at Seton Hall, $3000 
at Wake Forest (this price tag will also help offset training 
costs). Internet and university network access is available 
from dorm rooms. These computers will actually be 
owned by the university, to allow fast response to 
complaints concerning damaged or defective equipment. 
Every computer in inventory will be replaced every 2 
years. Seton Hall estimates that this project will cost $15 
million over the next 5 years. (Guy 1997) 

Since few schools have the luxury of support from a 
corporate giant like IBM, the vast majority of universities 
need a consistent, ground-up strategy that starts with long- 
range plans for computer purchase and distribution, 
networking, training, maintenance, and curriculum 
development. Some schools that have such plans have 
been very successfiil in their implementation. Others 
schools are building a technological Tower of Babel. A 
national survey that assesses where universities are in their 
attempt to meet the technology challenge may help all 
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schools better understand this challenge and permit them 
to be better equipped as we approach the next century. 

The primary purpose of this study is to designed to gather 
information concerning programs that are in place to 
address increasing academic computing needs. This study 
should generate data that will (1) provide valuable 
information concerning strategies that universities and 
schools of business in general are using to meet demand 
for computer hardware, software, and printing; (2) identify 
master plans and programs being pursued to satisfy 
anticipated future needs; and (3) address programs in 
place that coordinate the migration and/or retirement of 
existing computers. 

RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

A survey instrument was sent to all deans of all 792 
AACSB member schools. In the cover letter, the 
investigator explained the purpose of the study and 
included the survey instrument (see Appendix A) as well 
as a request that the survey be passed on to the individual 
who is most qualified to complete the questionnaire. 
One hundred, thirty-five surveys were returned for a 17 
percent response rate. 

These surveys were summarized using SPSS for Windows. 
In addition to frequencies, SPSS was used to ascertain 
whether or not there was any significant differences 
between responses from universities that had master plans 
in place to address future technology demands and those 
universities that did not. Chi square goodness of fit tests 
were also used to compare universities that had plans in 
place to address the migration and/or retirement of 
existing computers and information technologies and 
those universities that did not. 

FINDINGS 

Over half of the schools that responded have plans in 
place that allow them to meet technology demands in the 
future and that address the migration and/or retirement of 
existing computers. 

To summarize the results of the survey instrument, most 
schools dispose of old computers by recycling them, 
generally using state funds for new equipment purchases 
(see Table 1). Almost all schools support computer labs 
and Microsoft Office. Few require that students purchase 
laptop computers. The vast majority of schools have 
teaching labs, generally with inkjet printers available in 
the labs, which are manned by technicians. While most 
schools do not charge for printing, many have imposed a 



student technology fee (45.2% with the median fee being 
$50 per term). The majority of those responding to the 
survey either have docking stations or have plans to install 
docking stations within their labs. Most are not moving to 
a paperless classroom at this time. The majority of 
schools are trying to standardize software as well as 
hardware. For a breakdown of responses by question, see 
Appendix A. 

MASTER TECHNOLOGY PLAN 




■ 56 y 76 



MASTER RETIREMENT PLAN 




■ 60 □ 71 



TABLE 1 

FUNDING OF NEW EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 
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Seventy-six of the 1 35 universities responding have a plan 
in place to address future technology demands. These 
plans varied, but many stated that a university committee 
oversees the spending of technology monies and that this 
committee assesses and prioritizes needs. Additional 
issues addressed in master plans included: 

1. Increasing monies dedicated to improving 
instructional technology, including distance learning 
and high tech classrooms equipped with data 
projectors capable of computer/video and audio 
projection. 

2. Yearly equipment purchases, with computer labs 
receiving top priority in equipment replacement and 
old equipment being filtered down to academic 
offices. 

3. Moves toward laptop computers (some schools hope 
to require students to purchase laptops in the near 
future). 

4. Building infrastructures that allow every class, every 
desk, every dorm room to be. connected to the 
Internet. 

5. Standardization of hardware and software. 

6. Increase the amount of budget monies available for 
technology needs. 

7. Strategies that allow schools to take advantage of the 
power of the World Wide Web, movement toward 
Web based instruction in the classroom. 

8. Increase in the use of such collaborative tools as 
Lotus notes. 

9. Year 2000 compliancy. 

Seventy-one of the 135 universities responding have a 
plan in place to address the migration and/or retirement of 
existing computers and information technologies. These 
plans varied, but most proposed a time frame in which 
hardware would be replaced.. To summarize these plans: 

1. Twenty-seven percent stated that replacement of 
equipment was performed on a three-year cycle. 

2. Thirteen percent replace equipment on a four-year 
cycle. 

3. A few schools replace equipment on a two-year cycle. 



4. One school reports that lab equipment is placed 
annually, another that one lab is replaced each year. 

5. Another noted that equipment is upgraded, not 
replaced. 

6. Most noted that old lab equipment (with most schools 
stating that new equipment went first to labs) was 
filtered down to faculty (based on classes taught and 
research agenda) and departmental offices. One stated 
that old equipment was placed in typing labs. 

7. Several schools have moved to lease agreements and 
no longer purchase equipment. 

8. One school stated that replacement costs are bom by 
both the college needing the equipment (25% of 
expense) and the students using the equipment (75% 
of expense). 

Chi-square goodness of fit tests were run to compare 
master plans in bofti meeting future needs and in the 
retirement and/or migration of old equipment to all other 
survey questions. In comparing schools with and without 
formal plans to address future technology demands, eight 
questions were significant at the .05 level (see Table 2). 
Universities that did have formal master plans on meeting 
needs of the future were significantly different from other 
universities in the following areas: 

1. Of universities that donate old equipment when no 
longer useful, 70% have master plans. 

2. Of universities that require that students purchase 
laptops, 91 % have a master plan. In fact, of 
universities that provide a laptop to students, 100% 
have a master plan. 

3. Of universities that use technicians to man computer 
labs, 66.7% have master plans. 

4. Of universities that plan to move to a paperless 
classroom, 75% have master plans. 

5. Of universities that have formal plans for the 
retirement of old equipment, 8 1 .4% also have master 
plans. 

6. Of universities that are attempting to standardize 
printers, 66.2% have master plans. 

7. Of universities that support laptop computers, 79.2% 
have master plans. 
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8. Of universities that support both laptop computers 
and computer labs, 81.8% have master plans. 

In comparing schools with and without formal plans to 
address the retirement and/or migration of existing 
computers and information technologies, ten questions 
were significant at the .05 level (see Table 3). 
Universities that did have formal master plans for the 
retirement of old equipment were significantly different 
from other universities in the following areas: 

1. Of universities that donate old equipment when no 
longer useful, 66% have master retirement plans. 

2. Of universities that finance the purchase of new 
computers and/or software using 
foundation/endowment accounts, 63.5% have a 
master retirement plan. 

3. Of universities that have a master plan to address 
future technology needs, 77% have a master 
retirement plan. 



4. Of universities that handle technology maintenance 
with full-time technicians provided by their college or 
school of business, 62% have master retirement plans. 

5. Of universities that have technicians manning their 
computer labs, 62.1% have master retirement plans. 

6. Of universities that have plans to move toward a 
paperless classroom, 77.4% have master retirement 
plans. 

7. Of universities that are attempting to standardize 
computers, 63.4% have master retirement plans. 

8. Of universities that are attempting to standardize 
printers, 70% have master retirement plans. 

9. Of universities that support laptop computers, 73.9% 
have master retirement plans. 

10. Of universities that impose a student technology fee, 
63.3% have a master retirement plan. 



TABLE 2 

TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE MASTER PLANS FOR MEETING FUTURE NEEDS 



Dependent Variable: 


Independent Variable: 


Pearson’s r 


Plans for future 
technology needs 


Donate retired 
computers 


.040 


Plans for future 
technology needs 


Laptops are required 


.010 


Plans for future 
technology needs 


Labs are manned by 
technicians 


.010 


Plans for future 
technology needs 


Plans to move to a 
paperless classroom 


.030 


Plans for future 
technology needs 


Master plan for 
retirement of old 
equipment 


.000 


Plans for future 
technology needs 


Attempting to 
standardize printers 


.040 


Plans for future 
technology needs 


Supporting labs and 
laptops 


.010 


Plans for future 
technology needs 


Supporting laptops 


.015 
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TABLE 3 

TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE MASTER PLANS FOR EQUIPMENT RETIREMENT 



Dependent Variable: 


Independent Variable: 


Pearson’s r 


Plans for equipment 
retirement 


Donate retired 
computers 


.040 


Plans for equipment 
retirement 


Finance equipment 
with foundation $$ 


.050 


Plans for equipment 
retirement 


Have master plans for 
future needs 


.000 


Plans for equipment 
retirement 


Use full-time 
technicians from 
within COBA for 
maintenance 


.050 


Plans for equipment 
retirement 


Man computer labs 
with technicians 


.020 


Plans for equipment 
retirement 


Intend to move toward 
paperless classroom 


.005 


Plans for equipment 
retirement 


Are attempting to 
standardize computers 


.001 


Plans for equipment 
retirement 


Are attempting to 
standardize printers 


.000 


Plans for equipment 
retirement 


Support laptop 
computers 


.040 


Plans for equipment 
retirement 


Impose a technology 
fee 


.050 



CONCLUSIONS 

In the face of rapidly changing technology and 
dynamically increasing computer hardware and software 
needs, universities need to formally address how they will 
meet demands in the near and distant future. Industry is 
expecting employees to be more than simply computer 
literate, students are scrambling to acquire these skills, 
and the universities who meet this challenge will have the 
opportunity to shape education in the 21st century. 

All universities must accept budget constraints. These 
monetary limitations force all colleges, departments, 
faculty, and staff to fight for each dollar allocated. 
Technology needs continue to swallow a larger and larger 
slice of the pie. To be equitable and to place a university 
in a competitive position in years to come, a formal 



master plan needs to be devised that will address the 
monies allocated to technology needs and how these 
dollars will be best spent. 

Many universities are implementing such plans. These 
plans address dollars budgeted, equipment purchases, 
standardization of hardware and software, inft^structures 
that will allow students Internet access from most 
anywhere, high technology classrooms, Web based 
instruction, software tools, and laptop computers. This is 
a checklist about which every university is or should be 
concerned. It is interesting to note that when a Chi Square 
Goodness of Fit Test was performed, there was no 
significant difference between the size of the university 
and whether or not the university has a technology master 
plan. Nor is there a significant difference between 
universities with master plans in place when examining 
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whether or not a university has AACSB accreditation. 
Nor is there a significant difference between universities 
with master plans in place when examining whether or not 
a university is public or privately funded. All universities 
are recognizing the needs for such a plan. 

For the most part, equipment retirement or migration is 
tied in with technology master plans. Addressing the 
cycle of equipment replacement and the migration of 
existing equipment is a necessary part of most technology 
plans. 

As the turn of the century beckons, we are experiencing 
sweeping changes in how information is stored, retrieved, 
processed, and delivered. Universities must incorporate 
this evolving technology into their labs, classrooms, and 
classes in order to be have the competitive advantage in 
recruiting students. How this technology and computer 
equipment will be made available is best addressed 
through a comprehensive plan that maps out goals and 
objectives for the university. Those universities with 
pragmatic approaches to ensuring up-to-date hardware and 
software will be academic leaders in years to come. 
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APPENDIX A 

ASSESSMENT OF COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY MASTER PLANS 

1 . Is there a plan in place that will allow your college to meet future technology demands? 

57.6% Yes 

42.2% No 

If so, please provide a brief overview of your master plan or attach a copy of the plan to your questionnaire. 

2. Is there a master plan in place for the migration and/or retirement of existing computers and information technologies? 
54.2% Yes 

45.8% No 

If so, briefly describe your master plan or attach a copy of the plan to your questionnaire. 
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3. How do you dispose of retired computers? (Please check all that apply.) 

39.3% sell computers 

54.1% recycle 

34.8% donate to charitable organizations 

38.5% other (please specify: return to university warehouse) 

4. What sources of funds do you use to finance the purchase of new computers and/or software and printers? 
check all that apply.) 

45.2% student technology fee (if so, the fee per term is $50.00) 

45.9% grants/donations from industry/vendors 
64.4% state funds 

48.5% university foundation/endowment funds 

5. Are you supporting computer labs and/or requiring laptops for students and faculty? 

94.7% labs 

18.3% laptops 
16.8% both 

6. If you require students to have a laptop, is this provided and paid for by means of tuition? 

8.9% must purchase 

2.2% is provided 
84.4% not required 

7. Do you have teaching labs? 

97.7% Yes (if so, number of labs 2 with average number of workstations 25) 

2.3% No (go to question 8) 

If yes, do your college labs support (Please check all that apply): 

94.7% Microsoft Office 
10.6% Lotus SmartSuite 
28.0% Corel Word Perfect 
What hours are labs open? 

48.9% until classes end for the day/evening 
38.9% until midnight or later 
2.3% 24-hours a day, except weekends 
9.2% 24-hour days, 7 days a week 
.8% times varies with each semester 

Are these labs manned by technicians? 

67.9% Yes 
32.1% No 

If yes, the number of technicians working fiill time is 3 
the number of technicians working part-time is 6 

How does your college handle printing demands of students and faculty? Are there printers in the labs? 
97.7% Yes 
2.3% No 

If yes, what type of printers do you have? (Please check all that apply.) 

93.3% laser 
26.0% inkjet 
16.8% dot matrix 
3.8% 

Are your students charged for printing? 

25.4% Yes 
74.6% No 

Are docking stations available in your labs for student laptops? 

13.1% Yes 

47.7% No, but they will be in the fiiture 
39.2% No 
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8. Does your college intend to move towards a paperless classroom? 

25.4% Yes 

74.6% No 

If so, how do you plan to accomplish this? 

9. Are you moving toward any of the following means of standardizing computing technology? (Please check all that 
apply.) 

88.1% standardizing software 
70.1% standardizing computers 
53.7% standardizing printers 

10. How do you handle computing technology maintenance? (Please check all that apply.) 

50.4% trained student workers 

64.6% full-time technical support provided by your university 

54.8% full-time technical support provided by your college or school of business 

11. Is Year 2000 compliance an issue for your college? 

50.0% Yes 

50.0% No 

12. Approximate number of students at your university 

10.7% 0-2500 32.1% 2501-7500 26.0% 7501-15,000 

16.8% 15,001-25,000 14.5% over 25,000 

13. Is your university 

71.1% public 28.9% private 

14. Does your university have AACSB accreditation? 

65.4% Yes 

34.6% No 
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SITE VISITS AS A TEACHING METHOD IN 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS COURSES 



Paul B. Cragg 
University of Cattierbury 



This paper provides a substantial introduction to the use of site visits as a form of live case study on IS courses. 
Site visits are relatively easy to organise and can effectively complement other teaching methods. Importantly, 
students like the reality of site visits and the variety they bring to a course. Site visits can be a meaningful 
encounter for students that encourages active learning. They provide rich opportunities for students to explore 
theory and practice. For students with relatively little business experience, site visits can expose them to the 
complexity of organisational life. Site visits can also help educators to keep up to date with current practices 
and problems. 



INTRODUCTION 

Many IS educators use written case studies within their 
teaching and HufT et al make a strong argument for using 
case studies. At Canterbiuy, we use written case studies 
in our courses, but we also use live case studies in the 
form of site visits. These site visits complement and 
reinforce the learning gained through lectures, readings 
and written case studies. Student feedback indicates that 
site visits have been a most valuable part of one of our 
courses, so we recommend them to IS educators. 

What is a site visit? A site visit is type of field trip, which 
has been a popular teaching method within the sciences 
for many years (Gold & Haigh, 1 992). A typical site visit 
is a one-off visit for the whole class to a local 
organisation. Its most important elements are 
presentations from senior management and opportunities 
for open discussion about how the organisation manages 
their IS. In addition, many site visits include a 
demonstration of a strategic information system and, 
particularly for manufacturers, a short tour of part of the 
site so that the students can gain a better appreciation of 
their business, products and processes. The presentations 
by senior managers typically discuss major 
products/services, the industry, business strategy, as well 
as the use and management of IS. Most site visits would 
take about 3 hours and finish with a minimum of 30 
minutes for open discussion. 

We include site visits as part of our undergraduate course^ 



titled “management of information systems and 
technology”. The course is taken mainly by students 
undertaking a three year Bachelor of Commerce degree, 
althou^ not all the students taking the course intend to 
become IS professionals. The focus of the course is on 
organisational issues, including: IT and competitive 
advantage, IT strategy, IS planning, and change 
management. Site visits are well suited to this course and 
we are sure this approach could be adopted and adapted 
for other IS courses, including systems 
development/analysis and design. 

The Site Selection Process 

Typically we approach a firm’s IS manager at least two 
months before we would like to visit them. Many want 
time to think about it but some accept or decline straight 
away, and others request to be considered for later in the 
year or for the following year. Most appreciate an email 
or letter to outline the purpose of the visit, etc. (see 
appendix 1). 

We try to make sure that we visit a range of firms each 
year. For example, we try to ensure that we visit at least 
one firm that is in the IT industry, eg, a software house; at 
least one firm that is in the not-for-profit sector, eg, local 
government or hospital; at least one service firm, eg, 
insurance or consulting; and at least one manufacturer. 
We include up to 6 site visits during our 25 week course. 
The site visits are in addition to the scheduled weekly 
class time of two hours per week. With 35-40 students in 
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the course, some visits are limited to 20 students, often 
because the organisation does not have a large meeting 
room. Occasionally the ‘visit’ has been split into two 
sessions; the first as an in-class talk to the whole class by, 
eg, the IS manager, followed by a visit to the firm. We 
schedule the visits throughout the year; for example, one 
in term 1, one or two in term 2, two or three in term 3, and 
one or two in the final term. 

We have a local population of 300,000 people with a 
reasonable manufacturing presence, but with no single 
dominant employer. There are very few local 
organisations with over 1000 employees. Most local 
organisations are small, and many of these are too small 
and not suited to host a large group of students. In 
addition, many national firms may have a local branch but 
with no significant IS presence. Despite these limitations, 
we have found that there are more than enough local 
organisations for worthwliile visits, but we tend to re-visit 
the larger organisations on a 3 or 4 year cycle. 

There are very few IS departments in the region with as 
many as 30 staff. Therefore we often include firms where 
no IS development takes place, and as few as 2 or 3 
people may have any formal IS education. This is not a 
problem for us as the focus of the course is IS 
management rather than IS development. 

Active Learning 

ISWorld’s pages on Teaching Information Systems with 
Active Learning Techniques > edited by Nelson, refers to 
many papers that provide support for using active learning 
approaches with IS students. For example, the pages 
include a quote from Zelda Gamson^ ‘active learning’: 

The evidence is very strong that these social 
forms of learning are very effective in increasing 
retention, encouraging much more complex 
thinking about complex issues than we have 
come to expect from our students, and 
encouraging acceptance of different ways of 
learning on the part of students and faculty. The 
motivation for learning goes up [when these 
approaches are used]. [However] these kinds of 
approaches don't happen automatically; in fact, 
they need to be very carefully designed. It isn't 
just a matter of getting people together and 
having them discuss (NTLF, May 1996, 5:4). 

There are others whose arguments support the use of 
active learning to enrich a student’s educational 
experience. For example, Boud et al (1993) argue that 
“experience is the foundation of, and the stimulus for, 
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learning” (p. 8). They add, “while we commonly assume 
that teaching leads to learning, it is the experiences which 
teaching helps create that prompt learning, not primarily 
the acts of the teacher” (p. 9). 

Why Use Site Visits? 

The desire to encourage active learning is in itself a 
significant reason for us to continue to use site visits. 
However, site visits can be viewed as live case studies, 
and have some similar benefits to case studies, as outlined 
by Huff et al: 

cases can help students develop their ability to 
deal with complex, ambiguous situations; 

cases can motivate students to take greater 
responsibility for learning; 

cases can help students integrate learning across 
management disciplines. 

In addition, site visits provide students with insights into 
the business world which would be difficult to gain in any 
other way. Importantly, students can gain insights into 
organisational strategy, culture, structure, and 
personalities. This is not only important for their formal 
education but also when making career choices. Students 
also gain insights into organisational complexity, thus 
helping them recognise that the task of managing, 
including managing IS resources, is not simple. Site visits 
can also help to illustrate IS theory. 

The Unpredictable Nature of Site Visits 

Compared with written case studies, the teacher has less 
control over the content of a site visit as it is difficult to 
predict what will be discussed and seen on a site visit, 
although it is possible to request some content. 
Occasionally it is possible to know a sufficient amount 
about the organisation’s IS to be able to schedule a visit at 
an appropriate point in the course. For example, last year 
we scheduled a visit to a local manufacturer who had 
recently outsourced their IS operations; we made sure that 
the visit was just before we were to discuss the 
outsourcing chapter in the text. 

Often we have to approach an organisation that we know 
little about. Despite this uncertainty, such visits can work 
well, or often better than expected. Memorable visits 
include a brewery, where they outlined their IS planning 
process just one week after we had been discussing IS 
planning in class^* ^ recent trip to our local city council 
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outlined management practices such as charging for IS 
services, planning, and cross functional teams. That visit 
occurred the day before the scheduled class meeting for 
many of the same issues. 

Typically, the timing of site visits with respect to lecture 
topics is not an important issue as a visit usually raises a 
number of very different issues that span the course. By 
the end of the course we use the visits to identify links 
between theory and practice. This is very helpful as it 
encourages us to look at the whole course, make 
connections between topics, and revisit significant topics. 

Important Differences Between Site Visits and Written 
Case Studies 

Site visits can be viewed as live case studies where you 
meet some of the participants and gain their view of their 
world. However, imlike many written case studies, a site 
visit can not guarantee that students will be presented with 
a problem situation that requires a decision. Thus a site 
visit is unlikely to offer a situation where a full case 
analysis is required, including a set of alternatives which 
are then evaluated. This is one reason why we include 
both written case studies and site visits in our course. One 
must bear in mind that a site visit presents only a partial 
view of an organisation as students hear from only a very 
small number of staff; a written case can present the views 
of many. 

Another significant difference between site visits and 
written case studies is that site visits require very little 
prior preparation by students^* This can ease the ourden 
for students who are not sufficiently motivated to fully 
prepare for a regular diet of case studies. We do not 
require attendance* site visits and currently the course 
assessment is based directly on the site visits. 

Another advantage that written case studies have over site 
visits is that cases can more easily support a virtual 
classroom. If a course is offered by distance education 
then it would be most difficult for everyone to gain the 
same experience from a site visit. Although students can 
be encouraged to collect organisational data as part of a 
project or an assignment, an IS educator can gain access 
to levels of management which could be more difficult for 
a student to obtain. 

How to Encourage Learning on Site Visits 

Like any in-class situation, a site visit does not guarantee 
that student learning will take place; because of this we 
have used a range of approaches to encourage students to 
reflect on and analyse the organisation. Our current 



practice is aimed at encouraging students to make notes 
while on a visit and to analyse each firm soon after the 
visit. We then devote up to 20 minutes of the next formal 
class to discuss significant topics. This discussion is 
aimed at sharing insights and is centred aroimd: 

• major decisions or events. Students are encouraged to 
raise other topics, for example, attitudes, culture, and 
roles. 

• how various theory applies to the organisation. 

More formally and towards the end of the course we 
schedule 30/40 minutes per organisation for a group 
presentation and discussion. This encourages students to 
reflect on the organisation in relation to the whole course. 
We encourage students to focus on a significant topic 
where the site visit can add to our imderstanding. (For 
further details see Appendix 3.) This is a particularly 
appropriate end of course activity as the presentations 
tend to focus on a range of topics, and thus provide a 
unique overview of the course prior to the final 
examination. 

In the past we have also sought individual and group 
reports to encourage student learning; such reports are no 
longer required. This change was not for pedagogical 
reasons but primarily to keep the total number of assessed 
items for the course to three. Additionally, it is unclear 
whether such forced reflection does in fact increase 
student learning (Boud & Walker, 1993). 

Student Feedback 

Student feedback indicates that site visits are a highly 
valued part of the course. We have received encouraging 
student feedback about site visits for many years and we 
report below some of last year’s feedback from the 27 
students who attended the final session for the 1997 
course and completed the course evaluation questionnaire. 

The questionnaire included an open ended question, 'Svhat 
are the best aspects of this course”? A total of 16 students 
responded to this question. Of these, 10 students 
mentioned “site visits”, often as part of their first 
comment, and for some it was their only comment. 
Responses included, “site visits”, “site visits very 
valuable”, “site visits gave real life examples”. 

Another part of the course evaluation questionnaire asks 
for a set of 1 1 statements to be rated on a five point 
Lickert scale, from strongly disagree to strongly agree. 
Among these are three statements that refer to some of the 
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different teaching methods used on the course: site visits, 
case studies and the text/readings. The statements were: 

• the site visits were a valuable aid to my learning. 

• the case studies were helpful in clarifying the 
material presented in lectures. 

• the text and/or required reading assisted my learning. 

Although the questionnaire and its statements were not 
designed to test the relative effectiveness of the three 
different teaching methods, the data does provide some 
basis for comparison. The descriptive statistics for the 
student ratings of these three statements is given in the top 
part of Table 1 . Site visits had the highest mean (3.93 v’s 
3.59 and 3.07), ie, students agreed that site visits were 
valuable. Using one way ANOVA, the scores can be 
considered different (Table 1). Paired t-tests show that 
the site visit scores were statistically higher at the 5% 
level compared with written case studies (Appendix 4) 
and with the text/readings (Appendix 5). This analysis 
supports the general conclusion that students view the site 
visits as a most important part of the course. 

Students like site visits for many reasons. For example, 
students appreciate their exposure to the realities of 
organisational life. Past comments from students include: 
“the field visits were an excellent chance for us to see it 
as it is in the REAL world of 1ST and business”; “field 



visits give a great practical view. I find these very 
interesting”; “field visits - practical experience of what 
happens in the ‘real world’ ”. 

Students also appreciate the role that site visits can play in 
their learning, as evidenced by these comments from past 
students: “practical site visits and/or illustrations 

balanced the theory quite well”; “the case studies & site 
visits help to reinforce the theory”. 

Comments like these indicate that site visits may suit 
students’ learning preferences. Oliver & Morrison (1991) 
argue that many Commerce students prefer participatory 
learning; they want to discuss things and have 
opportunities to express their views. Site visits enable 
such opportunities as each student can form their own 
interpretation of events, which they can discuss at the time 
and in subsequent classes. 

Benefits: The Educator’s View 

From a teacher’s perspective the site visits are a valuable 
part of the course as they complement other teaching 
methods in many ways. For example, they add variety to 
the teaching methods, get us out of the classroom, and 
provide some very local content. 

Most importantly, site visits are nearly always interesting 
and often memorable. They tend to provide examples that 
are still relevant long after the visit. This shared 



TABLE 1 

ANOVA COMPARING THE THREE SOURCES OF LEARNING 
Single Factor Summary 



Groups 


Count 


Sum 


Average 


Variance 


visits 


27 


106 


3.926 


0.764 


cases 


27 


97 


3.593 


0.558 


text 


27 


83 


3.074 


0.609 



Source of 
Variation 


ss 


df 


MS 


F P-value 


F crit 


Between 


9.950617 


2 


4.975 


1.121 0.000868 


3.113797 


Groups 












Within 


50.22222 


78 


0.643 






Groups 












Total 


60.17284 


80 
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experience also helps build a good student/staff 
relationship. Although quite a few colleagues use 
occasional guest lecturers hrom industry, few use site 
visits so the visits are a unique feature of our course. 

There are also some direct benefits for teaching staff. For 
example, site visits can contribute to personal 
development, by helping staff keep up to date with current 
practice and problems. Often, data gathered on a site visit 
can be used as an illustration in many different courses. 
In addition, a visit can help build relationships with the 
business community, including potential sites for research. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Feedback fi’om students over many years has encouraged 
us to continue to include site visits as part of our third 
year paper on the management of information systems and 
technology. Arranging visits is relatively easy and well 
worth the investment of time. We recommend this 
practice to other IS educators as a way of adding variety 
and reality to their courses. Although we have only 
included site visits within our undergraduate course titled 
“management of information systems and technology”, 
we are sure visits could be used with other IS courses. 



ENDNOTES 



1. http://www.afis.canterbury.ac.n2/outlines/co30398.htm 

2. http://academics.smcvt.edU/mnelson/isworld/ACTIVE-L.HTM#implement 

3. Professor of education and director of the New England Research Center for Higher Education at the University of 
Massachusetts in Boston. 

4. the fi’ee beer was also a first for the course. 

5. However, Boud & Walker (1992) argue that “greater use can be made of learning events if learners prepare first” (p. 
165). 

6. An important contextual factor is that many stage 3 courses at our University include three hours of class contact per 
week; typically two hours of lectxires plus a tutorial or laboratory. Our course meets for two hours each week, plus 
the occasional site visit. Thus the course’s total number of hours (25*2 plus 5*3) is less than for many other courses 
(25*3), so importantly, the site visits are part of the total, not an extra load. 
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APPENDIX 1 

A DRAFT EMAIL TO AN IS MANAGER 
(which would follow a phone contact) 



Thanks for considering us for a visit. 

some background info, most students are in the final year of a Commerce degree, many will soon seek employment as 
1ST specialists, and others with 1ST as support, eg, as accountants. 

the focus of the course is on organisational issues associated with information systems and technology, we are keen to 
understand how IT fits into the goals and values of the whole organisation, so we are not just interested in the IT 
department’s perspective, thus it often helps if various parts of the organisation are involved in a site visit in some way. 
the objective of the site visit is to expose students to real world managerial problems and issues, and thus help students 
recognise the complexity of making IT work effectively for an organisation. 

by September the course will have covered many topics relating to the management of 1ST, including IT and competitive 
advantage, IT planning, systems development, build v*s buy, managing end user computing, and electronic commerce, 
thus by September the students should be well able to understand your experiences, practices and problems. 

I would much appreciate you considering a site visit for the morning of 16 September, preferably from 10-12noon. and 
to involve not just IT staff but also at least one user manager, a demonstration of a particularly significant system can help, 
maybe combined with a short tour. 

I look forward to hearing from you and thanks again for considering us for a visit, 
best wishes 



APPENDIX 2 

EXTRACT 1 FROM THE COURSE OUTLINE 



Format of Site Visits 

A. Advance Information 

A Site Visit is preceded by the provision of a brief description of the organisation concerned, and its Information Systems 
& Technology (1ST) environment. This may include: 

• Background information from the annual report or equivalent. 

• An organisation chart showing how the 1ST fimction fits into the organisation. 

• Main applications at present 

• Main projects currently proceeding 

• Hardware and software being used. 

Lastly, the advance information should include the programme for the Visit, address, a sketch showing how to get there, 
contact names and job titles. Ideally, one copy per student, handed out the week before the visit. 

B. Programme 

The programme for a Site Visit ideally includes the following: 

1. A talk by the 1ST Director on the challenges, achievements, and plans of the 1ST function. (About 30 mins). 

2. A middle-management client view of information systems and their use within the organisation. (About 30 mins). 

3. A senior management view of information systems, and plans for its future use. (About 30 minutes). 

4. A C^uestion & Answer session. (About 30 mins). 

5. Demonstration of a business application or decision support system. (Time permitting). 

C. A reas of Special Interest 

Examples of subjects that might be in the programme are: 

• Overall planning for Information Systems and Technology, 

• Use of the computer in the organisation’s competitive environment, 

• The process of selecting systems projects and investments, 

• The human side of systems, 

• The systems methodology/lifecycle, 

• Project management. 
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• Productivity tools, 

• Data security & integrity, 

• Network management, 

• High level systems such as executive/decision support, 

• The use of systems in reducing cash and inventory needs, improving customer service, and enhancing competitive 
advantage. 

D. Analysis 

Students are expected to ask questions during the Visit and take notes. The visits provide another op>portunity for students 
to develop their organisational analysis skills. 

E. Companies Visited 

Some of the companies Visited in recent years include Fletcher Steel, LWR Industries, AMI Insurance, Mount Gook 
Group, Foodstuffs S.I., Milbum NZ, PDL, Gough Gough and Hamer, Trust Bank, Tait Electronics, MM Cables, South 
Island Dairy Farmers, Canterbury Area Health Board, Telecom South, Lyttelton Port Company, Cardinal Network, Contec 
Systems, Fortex, Canterbury Regional Council, and Christchurch City Council. 



APPENDIX 3 

EXTRACT 2 FROM THE COURSE OUTLINE. 



Group Site Visit Presentation Guidelines 



1 . The main purpose of the Group Presentation is to add value to the site visit by analysing the organisation in the light 
of the 303 course material. You are likely to need to gather additional data to do this. You should take a managerial 
perspective. Demonstrate that you understand 1ST theory by applying appropriate theory to the firm. Highlight 
problems, analyse major issues, justify recommendations. Focus on their 1ST managerial practices. How do they 
manage 1ST? Are these approaches appropriate? What do you recommend? 

2. Each team or group should be of not less than three nor more than four people. Students are required to organise 
themselves into groups by the end of Lecture 03, and advise names in writing to the Course Supervisor at that time. 
Each group is encouraged to organise itself for optimum effectiveness. 

3. Each group is assigned the responsibility of presenting and reporting upon one of the organisations visited in the Site 
Visits. These assignments are made by the Course Leader. All members of the group must attend that Site Visit. 

4. The final presentation sessions are scheduled for Term 4, as per the Course Schedule. Each group presentation should 
last no longer than 40 minutes, including questions. A practice 'dry-run* beforehand is highly recommended. 

5. Each group can play the role of a consulting team reporting back to a senior partner (the Course Supervisor) and 
consulting colleagues (other students at the presentation session) of a consulting firm. The presentation could be a 
dress rehearsal before making a client presentation. In the spirit of this role-playing, each team member could come 
to the presentation session in business attire. All members of a group are expected to participate 'up-front' in giving 
the group's presentation. 

6. A good presentation is where the group: (a) is well-prepared, (b) has analysed the organisation and is now able to add 
value (possibly through extra evidence), to the site visit, (c) is knowledgeable about the organisation and its analysis 
based on course material, (d) speaks clearly, (e) explains well, (f) responds well to questions and (f) makes effective 
use of the overhead projector and/or other visual/graphical media. As with case studies, your presentation should 
emphasise key issues, relevant theory, and concentrate on analysis rather than description. Any student who simply 
reads word-for-word from written material risks being asked to sit down. Cue cards and visual aids may be used. 

7. Those students not involved in a presentation at a particular session are not required to attend that session. However, 
they are encouraged to attend. Those students who are involved in one of the session presentations are required to 
attend the whole session. 
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APPENDIX 4 



t-Test: Paired Two Sample for Means: site visits vs case 
studies 





visits 


cases 


Mean 


3.923 


3.593 


Variance 


0.764 


0.558 


Observations 


27 


27 


Pearson Correlation 


0.247 




Hypothesised Mean 
Difference 


0 




df 


26 




t Stat 


1.732 




P(T<=t) one-tail 


0.048 




t Critical one-tail 


1.706 





APPENDIX 5 

t-Test: Paired Two Sample for Means: site 
text/readings 


visits vs 




visits 


text 


Mean 


3.926 


3.074 


Variance 


0.764 


0.609 


Observations 


27 


27 


Pearson Correlation 


0.234 




Hypothesised Mean 
Difference 


0 




df 


26 




t Stat 


4.311 




P(T<=t) one-tail 


0.000103 




t Critical one-tail 


1.705616 
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This paper begins by describing the changing needs in the education of today 5 TT professional. It presents a 
theoretical framework for using an experiential learning approach in the context of professional education in 
IT and information management and describes an instructional model that augments the principles of 
experiential learning with principles drawn from task motivation. Total Quality Management (TQA^, and service 
learning. The paper concludes with an example of the application of and benefits from the model — a successfully 
implemented FT professional education program which centers on experiential learning activities that provide 
technology-related services to the not-for-profit community. 



INTRODUCTION 

With the establishment of universities in thirteenth 
century Europe, a parallel education track, separate from 
the existing apprenticeship system, developed. This type 
of education adhered to the "empty vessel" metaphor (i.e. 
the student, as passive recipient of knowledge), an 
approach still followed in many of today's schools and 
universities. 

The relatively slow expansion of knowledge made this a 
reasonable approach in the past. It was realistic to expect 
that students could graduate with a thorough grounding in 
the theory of their profession, enter practice with an 
established organization, and learn their field under the 
tutelage of an experienced professional. Today this 
paradigm is not a realistic response to the demands of 
many fields, including the information professions. 

In this paper we describe changing needs in IT 
professional education and present a theoretical 
framework for implementing experiential learning 
activities into professional educational programs in IT and 



information management. We then describe an 
instructional model that augments the principles of 
experiential learning with principles drawn from task 
motivation. Total Quality Management (TQM), and 
service learning. We conclude with an illustration of the 
application of and benefits from die model — a 
successfully implemented IT professional education 
program which combines experiential learning and service 
to the not-for-profit community. 

IT PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Rapid technological advances and the concomitant 
expansion of research and knowledge have forced 
specialization upon the professions and continuing 
education a critical requirement for professionals. 
Graduates entering professional life are expected to “hit 
the ground running”, capable of working individually or 
in teams to immediately apply their theoretical knowledge 
to solve real problems. Today, more than ever, employers 
are seeking workers who (1) possess problem solving and 
reasoning abilities, (2) can listen and respond to customer 
concerns, (3) can make decisions and develop innovative 
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solutions, (4) are goal-directed, and (5) can work in teams 
(Parnell, 1990; Camevale, Gainer, and Meltzer, 1988). In 
the field of information management, there is an 
unprecedented demand for trained professionals that have 
both a general theoretical grounding in the technology of 
information management, and proven ability in the 
application of book knowledge to practical problem 
solving. 

Compounding the challenge of meeting this demand is the 
rapid rate of change in the field and the broad range of 
commercial off-the-shelf (COTS) solutions available in an 
information systems and telecommunications (hereafter 
IT) environment characterized by two influential 
paradigms: client/server computing and open systems. 
While these two paradigms, which are inter-connected 
and interdependent in significant ways, have helped make 
IT solutions to a large extent interoperable and affordable, 
they have also complicated the process by which IT 
solutions are identified and adopted by customers. 

Before client/server computing and open systems, the 
decision-maker had to pick and choose from a limited set 
of IT options, most were proprietary in nature. Typically, 
the vendor offered complete solutions, and once the 
decision had been made by the customer, the vendor was 
brought in for the implementation. Under the new 
paradigm, the customer is faced with a wide range of IT 
choices and strategies, which often promise competing 
approaches to solving a problem or meeting a need. For 
example, a customer contemplating a move to a local area 
network-based operating environment has to consider 
whether to implement the solution using a fat or thin 
client, a peer-to-peer or server-based network operating 
system, a conventional or wireless communications 
system, a high-end or low-end hardware platform, and 
whether to pick an enterprise-wide solution or something 
smaller in scope. Increasingly, customers are assembling 
a solution using components from different vendors, with 
an eye toward price, robustness, support and scalability. 

Under this new paradigm, IT professionals are being 
asked to take on the role of consultant (internally or 
externally) to help customers make the right choices from 
the welter of options available to them. Pre-professional 
students must be exposed to learning activities that require 
them to actively interpret, integrate and apply the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes they learn to real-life 
settings. 

Although many of today's pre-professional students 
typically graduate with a solid theoretical knowledge, they 
often lack experience in applying that knowledge to solve 



real problems in real settings. The traditional passive 
approach to professional education has produced 
graduates with the problem-solving skills and attitudes 
required for (1) understanding and applying concepts and 
principles learned and (2) successful professional practice. 
A balanced approach that integrates theoretical knowledge 
with real-world experiences would likely improve the 
overall readiness of these fledgling professionals. Ideally, 
this approach would provide students with the supported 
learning environment of an apprenticeship, where an 
experienced and knowledgeable professional provides 
help and guidance and the student solves real problems for 
real clients. This is the paradigm of experiential learning. 

THE THEORETICAL BASES OF EXPERIENTIAL 
LEARNING 

The terms “active learning” and “experiential learning” 
are often used interchangeably in the literature to refer to 
the use of direct experience to instruct students in 
applying methods and theories learned in the classroom. 
Drueke (1992) defines active learning in terms of active 
participation or student involvement that results from a 
variety of teaching techniques. Active learning 
encompasses a broader range of potential activities from 
in-class discussions and interactive exercises to out-of- 
class internships and fieldwork, including experiential 
learning environments that focus on hands-on activities or 
place the student in real or simulated problem situations 
that require resolution. Keeton and Tate (1978) describe 
the experiential learner as one who is directly in touch 
with the realities of that being studied, as opposed to 
learning in the abstract. Wagemans & Douchy (1991) 
describe two types of experiential learning: (1) prior 
learning (knowledge and experience gained outside the 
classroom that the student brings to the learning situation) 
and (2) sponsored learning (knowledge and experience 
gained throughout the learning situation, planned and 
supervised by the instructor but occurring outside the 
classroom). 

Perhaps the most widely published work on experiential 
learning is that of David Kolb. Kolb, building largely on 
the theories of Dewey (e.g. 1938), Lewin (e.g. 1935), and 
Piaget (e.g. 1929) and focusing on the adult learner, 
defines learning as “the process whereby knowledge is 
created through the transformation of experience” (1984, 
p. 38). He defines experiential learning as the process that 
links education, work, and the personal development of 
the learner: “(k)nowledge does not exist solely in books, 
mathematical formulas, or philosophical systems; it 
requires active learners to interact with, interpret, and 
elaborate these symbols” (Kolb, 1984, p. 121). The basis. 
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therefore, of experiential learning is the recognition that 
learning takes place everywhere, not only in the 
classroom. 



Kolb describes learning in terms of a four-stage cycle that 
progresses from concrete experience to reflective 
observation to abstract conceptualization to active 
experimentation which then leads to subsequent concrete 
experience, and so on. In the concrete experience stage, 
the learner is actively involved in a formal or informal 
learning event. During the reflective observation stage, 
the learner thinks about, questions, sorts out, clarifies, and 
classifies the events of the concrete experience stage 
(Thatcher, 1990). The learner then begins to transform 
these reflections into abstract ideas which are “stored” in 
the mind for future use (Thatcher, 1990). The final stage, 
active experimentation, requires the learner to draw upon 
this store of abstract ideas to apply in a new learning 
experience. The learner may enter the cycle at any point 
but Kolb maintains that every learning experience must 
involve all four stages. Usher (1985) further claims that 
the learner does not progress through these stages 
spontaneously but rather requires guidance from an 
instructor. 

Progress within these learning modes results in 
increasingly complex learning environments. Affectively 
complex learning environments emphasize experiences 
that exemplify "Svhat it is actually like to be a professional 
in the field under study” (Kolb, 1984, p. 198). 
Behaviorally complex learning environments emphasize 
actively applying knowledge or skills to a practical 
situation. Perceptually complex learning environments 
emphasize relationships between conceptual 
understanding, information seeking, and problem solving. 
Symbolically complex learning environments are 
characterized by applying abstract reasoning to complex 
problems. 

Although strongly supported in the literature, Kolb’s ELT 
is not without its critics. Hopkins (1993) argues that 
Kolb’s approach is not based on any coherent theory of 
experience. Jaryis (1992) has pointed out that, contrary to 
ELT’s central tenet, not every experience yields learning. 
Merriam and Clark (1991) argue that persons learn from 
experience only when that experience is attended to, is 
reflected on, and has personal impact. Merizow (1991) has 
argued similarly, noting that active reflection, as opposed 
to passive observation or non-reflective experimentation, 
is essential before individuals can benefit from 
experience; otherwise, no learning will occur. Clark and 
Wilson (1991) criticize ELT’s relative neglect of the 



social and cultural context within which experiential 
learning takes place, arguing that ELT’s exclusive 
emphasis on human agency without the context of 
learning is short-sighted. 

We believe that Kolb’s ELT is valuable in the context of 
higher education, and particularly in the professional 
education of information managers and technologists. 
However, we believe that Kolb’s ELT needs to be 
augmented with two important features before its value 
for IT professional education can be fully realized. These 
two features, which we have incorporated into our 
successful implementation of active learning (described 
below), are: ( 1 ) an identifiable customer for the 
deliverables resulting from the active learning experience, 
and (2) an identifiable product which provides the task 
context for the active learning experience. Both these 
features enhance the motivational benefits of ELT to the 
student - a perspective that appears to be overlooked in 
discussions of ELT processes and impacts; for example, 
the focus of most evaluative studies of ELT on students in 
higher education is on cognitive benefits and on self- 
efficacy, not motivation. We believe that active learning 
experiences that result in an identifiable deliverable for an 
identifiable customer are more motivating and more 
satisfying to the student than those that do not. 

Both features have theoretic merit. Several writers on 
Total Quality Management (TQM) principles have noted 
the powerful motivational impetus provided by an 
identifiable customer (primary customer) who receives the 
deliverables and to whom suppliers are accountable (e.g.. 
Wood, Hull & Azumi, 1983). Award-winning TQM 
programs like those of Xerox emphasize customer- 
oriented effort as a fundamental and central tenet 
(Venkatesh et. al., 1996). The nature of the deliverable 
itself has been studied within the framework of task 
motivation (Hackman & Oldham, 1980). Tasks that (1) 
result in a complete product (as opposed to only a part of 
a larger product), (2) call for skill variety, (3) provide 
immediate feedback, (4) have significance, and (5) are 
divisible promote higher levels of motivation relative to 
tasks that lack one or more of these dimensions (see 
Hackman & Oldham, 1980). To the best of our 
knowledge, these two features have not been considered 
imder ELT. Our end-of-semester evaluations show that 
students consistently report high levels of motivation and 
satisfaction stemming from these two features. 

EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING AND IT 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

It is surprising that experiential learning appears to be 
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neglected in recent discussions of required IT/IS skills and 
the extent to which higher education is equipping students 
with these skills. A joint industry/academic study found 
that industry now demands IS professionals with 
knowledge and skills in technology, business operations, 
management, and interpersonal skills with an end-user- 
focus (Lee, Trauth and Farwell, 1995). “...(U)niversities 
must be more innovative in designing their IS programs in 
order to add breadth, depth, and relevance to the 
curriculum” (p. 334). However, this study ignored the key 
role experiential learning opportunities can play in 
upgrading the relevance of IT/IT curricula. Reviews of 
pedagogical approaches in IS/IT (e.g., Leidner & 
Jarvenpaa, 1995) have also neglected the role of 
experiential learning, despite the strong practitioner 
foundations of the discipline. 

In a review of active learning research, Hendrickson 
(1984) found that active learning techniques were highly 
effective in higher educational settings. In an early 
examination of professional programs and their foci in 
several disciplines, including management, Schein (1972) 
identified several problems, noting that professional 
programs (1) focused on organizational needs and largely 
ignored user needs, (2) provided almost no 
training/opportunities to students to work in teams 
engaging complex social problems, (3) included little 
instruction in diagnosing and managing client 
relationships, and (4) failed to include ethical and value 
issues. Improvements have occurred in a few of the areas 
identified in Schein’s analysis. Professional programs 
^^ich “focus on the integration of basic science, applied 
skill training, and practical experience and which permit 
an interdisciplinary focus on client problems are essential 
if clinical practicum work is to become more innovative 
and effective” (Schein, 1972, p. 119). 

In our experience, experiential learning programs 
sensitive to the motivational needs of student learning and 
designed to serve the community via student involvement 
in team projects can be very effective in combining rigor 
and relevance, cognitive and motivational gains, business 
values and community service values of sharing and 
cooperation, action and reflection. A number of 
experiential learning activities that bridge the gap between 
theory and application may be found in professional 
education. Examples are internships, simulations, case 
studies, mentoring programs, apprenticeships, and 
cooperative education programs. These activities allow 
practical applications of the abstract concepts and 
processes learned in the classroom and offer several 
advantages: (1) colleges can gain private sector support 
for active learning programs; (2) students practice 



technical skills while learning specific applications; (3) 
students gain increased employment opportunities; and (4) 
industry benefits with future employees with ready-made 
competencies (Leitzel, 1995). 

EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

A renewed spirit of volunteerism and community service 
has been advocated from leaders in business and industry, 
education, and government; service learning initiatives are 
permeating educational programs from middle schools to 
graduate schools (Slavin, 1996). "Service learning" is a 
type of active learning focused on learning while serving 
in the community. "Service learning involves students in 
real-life settings where they apply academic knowledge 
and previous experience to meet real community needs” 
(Fertman, 1994, p. 8). The term service learning can be 
loosely defined as an educational activity, program, or 
curriculum that seeks to promote student learning through 
experiences associated with volunteerism or community 
service. Successful service learning is based on active 
learning, which is characterized by very different 
behaviors on the part of both teachers and students. 

Experiential learning initiatives can provide a critical 
complement to classroom learning, increasing students’ 
understanding, confidence, and problem-solving skills, 
and enabling them to take risks and be change agents in 
their organizations (Kolb, 1984). Combining active 
learning experiences with a community service context 
not only promotes the student's intellectual development 
but also his/her social/moral development because it (1) 
enhances classroom instruction through real-life 
experience, (2) reinforces the concept of service-learning 
and the values inherent in community service, and (3) 
reinforces the values inherent in sound business practice 
(e.g. customer orientation, effective leadership, teamwork, 
professionalism). Furthermore “(a) good service learning 
program helps participants see their questions in the larger 
context of issues of social justice and social policy — 
rather than in the context of charity” (Kendall in 
McDaniel, 1994, p. 29). For example, some law schools 
send students out into the community to work with social 
service agencies, thereby providing students with a rich 
personal experience while making a meaningful 
contribution to society (Slavin, 1996). 

Zucca, Freund and Wollesen (1993) assert that 
experiential learning activities provide a deeper, more 
purposeful, thoughtful, and value-oriented participation in 
public life. Fertman (1994) advocates (1) the integration 
of service learning into the curriculum, (1) service 
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learning should earn college credit and (3) teaming 
students with experts in a field and having them work 
together on real projects as one of the best ways to learn. 
Students have been found to develop empathy for the 
people with whom they work and thus reduce 
stereotypical views and social distance. Students also 
enhance their sense of responsibility. Students seem to 
develop more complex ways of analyzing a problem as a 
result of service learning courses. When service learning 
projects are of value to community clients and are rooted 
in the subject matter, students show greater mastery of the 
conceptual material than when the projects do not have 
these characteristics. Few evaluative studies have found it 
important to examine the motivational benefits to students 
fi’om experiential learning. As argued above, the TQM 
and task motivation literatures point out that undertaking 
a consequential task with real deliverables for a real 
customer is a key motivator. In light of this, the neglect of 
motivation in explaining the benefits from experiential 
learning to the student is surprising, given the key role 
played by motivation in cognition and learning (e.g. Ames 
and Ames, 1989). 

EXPERIENTIAL AND SERVICE LEARNING IN 
AN IT PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Many authors recognize the value of IT in the non-profit 
sector. For example, Henderson (1985) points to the 
efficiency and effectiveness gains fi*om IT use, enabling 
non-profits to provide better services, while ZefF (1996) 
argues the value of access to the World Wide web for 
more effective fund-raising. Others have talked about 
improved financial management (Gelatt, 1992; Young, 
1 994), improved communications and information access 
(Duronio & Loessin, 1993), and improved ability to deal 
with change (see Drucker, 1989). However, non-profits 
generally appear to face several impediments to using IT 
effectively. A recent survey reported that more than 70 
per cent of the agencies surveyed did not have access to a 
technical consultant to help them plan for and deploy IT 
(Williams, 1990; see also “How you and other non-profits 
are using technology: latest survey results”, 1996). Lack 
of training opportunities in IT (Williams, 1990), lack of 
awareness about IT’s importance (see Beckley et al., 
1996), lack of funding, leading to dependency on 
donations of IT equipment, which in turn leads to an ad 
hoc IT environment characterized by systems integration 
challenges, costly maintenance, and challenges in 
standardization (see Beckley et al., 1996; Overman, 
1990). 



Overall, while IT has revolutionized work in modem 
organizations, this revolution has yet to penetrate the non- 
profit sector. This is particularly true of the smaller non- 
profits. Typically, non-profit agencies are underfunded 
and understaffed, their employees generally lack technical 
expertise, their access to computer resources is severely 
limited and their need for those resources is profound, and 
opportunities for affordable technology procurement, 
training, and consultation are rare. Scholars have 
indicated the difficulty in defining the term “non-profit 
organization (Anheier, 1995; Overman, 1990; Hall, 1994; 
Gelatt, 1 992). We adopt the following working definition, 
which corresponds to that used in most state statutes: “A 
non-profit organization is an organization whose goal is 
something other than earning a profit for its owners. 
Usually its goal is to provide services” (Anthony & 
Young, 1990, p. 216). From this definitional perspective, 
we include human and health service agencies, K-12 
schools, school-to-work programs and adult education 
agencies, government agencies, law enforcement, and 
arts and cultural entities such as museums. 

Key success factors in introducing IT into the non-profit 
sector are no different fi*om when the for-profit sector is 
the target: careful planning, monitoring, and evaluation of 
the implementation effort. Specific needs include analysis 
of client's objectives, needs and resources, assessment of 
technology solutions available in the market, solution 
design and development, implementation (including end- 
user training) and both formative and summative 
evaluation. The key difference, of course, is that the non- 
profit sector is resource-constrained in a way that the for- 
profit sector. 

THE CENTER FOR ACTIVE LEARNING AT 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

Syracuse University's mission — to create a studentr 
centered educational environment within the context of a 
major research university — focuses on five core values of 
quality, caring, diversity, innovation, and service. 
Community outreach and active learning which goes 
beyond the classroom are emphasized as teaching and 
learning goals. 

The School of Information Studies at Syracuse University 
offers high quality, innovative, interdisciplinary academic 
programs in information and library science, 
telecommunications and network management, and 
information resources management. The School's user- 
centered focus advocates the integration of classroom 
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instruction, technology applications, and real-world 
experiences into an interdisciplinary educational 
environment. This integration is operationalized by the 
School’s Center for Active Learning, which was 
established in early 1997 with corporate support. 

The Center for Active Learning (CAL) incorporates the 
School of Information Studies’ focus on users and user 
information needs and serves the spirit of community 
service. CAL was established to help non-profits, 
especially the smaller non-profits, meet these IT 
challenges by providing IT consulting and related services 
free of charge to the client. 

CAL is based on the following simple yet profound 
concepts: 

• The holistic development of the student is paramount. 

• Service learning enriches the community, enriches 
the learning experience, and benefits the university. 

• Active learning is an important component of a 
balanced curriculum. 

CAL is focused on meeting the IT needs of non-profit 
agencies of central New York State by incorporating 
public and community service activities into the learning 
experiences of students. CAL promotes the value of 
community service as an integral part of the educational 
experience by providing (1) IT consulting and related 
services, and technology transfer services free-of-charge 
to non-profit agencies in the community, (2) active 
learning experiences, to students, (3) course and 
curriculum development services to faculty and (4) 
research and evaluation information to the field. 

CAL’s active learning experiences are designed to 
promote the holistic development of the School's 
undergraduate and graduate students. Its primary learning 
objectives are (1) to help students develop the conceptual 
and practical skills needed to be informed consultants and 
leaders of IT and managers of technology transfer and (2) 
to foster students' attitudes of service and volunteerism. It 
allows students to see a direct benefit of their 
contribution, to follow a project through from conception 
to implementation, arid to work collaboratively with 
clients, faculty and peers. The primary vehicle for 
achieving these learning objectives is the field consulting 
project (taken for course credit) where students work in 
small consultant teams to provide clients with a completed 
product or service that resolves a IT problem or addresses 
an opportunity. The broad range of IT consulting and 
related services provided by CAL to clients include: 



• hardware and software evaluation, selection, and 
installation. 

• network planning, design and installation. 

• database design and development. 

• Web page design and development. 

• end-user training. 

• strategic planning. 

• procurement and vendor selection. 

• community needs assessment. 

CAL taps the power of experiential learning in the context 
of community service to benefit the student, the client and 
the community at large through its five core fimctions. 
These are: 

• Community Outreach. Via the semester-long field 
consulting project, student consulting teams provide 
clients with a completed product designed to resolve 
a problem or address an opportunity. CAL’s 
technology transfer fimction is also a part of this. 

• Hands-on Experience. The field project provides 
students with hands-on consulting experience in the 
context of real problems faced by real clients. In 
addition, CAL's Business Applications Educational 
Lab (called the BAE Lab) provides an experimental 
setting to promote leaming-by-doing. 

• Software Simulation. The BAE Lab features network 
planning and design decision aids, notably simulation 
software. Training on such aids enables students to 
present clients with thoroughly researched and well- 
documented design recommendations. 

• Faculty and Curriculum Development. CAL seeks to 
enrich the teaching/leaming process by facilitating 
the integration of active learning and community 
service strategies into a broad range of courses in the 
School of Information Studies and by promoting 
continuous improvement of such strategies via 
research. 

• Research and Information Dissemination. CAL 
promotes research into active learning and the 
development of a case study base, serving as a forum 
for archiving and sharing information in support of 
community-wide benchmarking, and the refinement 
of a replicable model of a higher education- 
community partnership initiative. 

By participating in CAL’s projects, students have the 
opportunity to learn by doing in a low risk, supported 
environment. Faculty have an opportunity to enrich 
theories and concepts taught in the classroom through 
real-life examples and experiences. Non-profit clients 
receive free IT consultation and training from competent, 
knowledgeable and highly motivated students, who see 
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themselves as consultants in training. The university 
strengthens its relationship with the community. CAL's 
corporate sponsors receive positive publicity and help 
fulfill their community service initiatives. The latter is 
frequently accomplished through CAL's Project CORE. 

CAL’S PROJECT CORE 

CAL’s Project CORE (standing for COmputer REuse) 
seeks computer donations from the corporate sector to be 
given to non-profit agencies. In addition to the material 
benefits to the recipient, students are providing a broad 
range of value-added services that include: 

• cleaning hard disks and readying donated computers 
for use. 

• listing and explaining each computer's capabilities. 

• researching and recommending ways to upgrade 
processor performance and strategies for memory, 
storage and BIOS upgrades, including vendor and 
pricing information and procurement options. 

• recommending ways to use computers in a local area 
network (LAN) and to access the World Wide Web. 

Project CORE (student) staff work in conjunction wth 
CAL to design and deliver a total solution to the client: 
that is, the consulting and end-user training services 
augmented with actual implementation of the solution by 
CAL teams, using Project CORE computers. Over fifty 
computers have been donated under Project CORE since 
last October. In the spring of 1998, Project CORE 
launched an ambitious program of donating 1,000 
additional computers to the non-profit sector in the 
community by the year 2000. We are calling this Project 
CORE’S 1000 by 2000 goal. 

OTHER CAL PROJECTS 

CAL has initiated a number of other projects that provide 
support to its main objectives. These include: 

• serving as a test-bed for advanced technologies, such 
as asymmetric digital subscriber line (ADSL). 

• sponsoring a colloquium that brings together all of 
CAL’s major partners (faculty, students, not-for- 
profit agencies, corporate sponsors) to explore 
various topics of interest. 

• developing a database management application to 
track information (including evaluation data) 
pertaining to clients and projects. 

• developing a document database to organize the over 
100 case studies and related materials generated by 
CAL's student teams. 



• growing the BAE Lab into a exciting studio 
environment for team-based leaming-by-doing. 

PARTICIPATION IN CAL 

Students can work on CAL projects in two ways: enroll in 
courses that require students to work in interdisciplinary 
teams on CAL class projects, and/or work on CAL special 
projects through independent study, internship 
opportunities, or simply as interested volunteers. Over the 
past several years, over a hundred IT class projects for 
clients in the community have been completed through 
courses in telecommunications projects, local area 
networks, systems analysis, end-user training, project 
management, and database management. Interested 
faculty have redesigned their courses to incorporate CAL- 
related projects; i.e. projects focusing on (1) IT 
consulting: helping clients determine their hardware and 
software needs, and Avith procurement, implementation 
and use issues, (2) actual implementation and testing of 
solutions, or (3) end-user training. Two examples of 
“CAL courses” are briefly described below. 

‘Telecommunications Projects,” offered at both 
undergraduate and graduate levels, is primarily an IT 
consulting course with a focus on IT infrastructure issues. 
This course is the vehicle through which CAL vision was 
initially tested in 1991. The major course assignment is 
the field project assignment. Students working in small 
teams provide consulting and related services to an 
identifiable real client, in the context of a project topic 
they pick to work on. Student team reports for the 
assignment are required to be organized under two broad 
components: planning and design. Under planning, 
students analyze user requirements, constraints 
(budgetary, physical etc.), organizational objectives, and 
the technical and human resources infrastructure. Armed 
with this knowledge, student teams research available 
technology solutions and options in the marketplace and 
recommend a cost-effective solution to the client. Student 
teams have to not only recommend a solution, but they 
have to defend their choice in the report, and provide 
complete pricing and vendor information in appendices. 
Increasingly, repeat clients have needed actual 
implementation services combined with the consulting 
and related services. 

End-of-semester student evaluations have been very 
positive, emphasizing the motivational advantages of 
working on a real, consequential project for a real client 
that really needs help. Project topics have covered a wide 
range: telecommunications planning and design, systems 
and network integration, office automation. Intranet 
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